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S soon as possible 
A after the cargo 
of the South 
Point had been un- 
loaded into barges 
at Rotterdam and 
shipped to Belgium, 
[ followed it. Hav- 
ing procured the necessary indorse- 
ments on my American passport, and 
several other documents required to pass 
through the German lines, I travelled by 


— 


rail to Bergen-op-Zoom, where I met the © 


automobile of the Commission for Relief 
in Belgium, in charge of its courier, Mr. 
Stephens, a young American who had 
olunteered for this service. 

After luncheon, we started for the 
frontier, the car being driven by a Bel- 
gian in the employ of the Commission. 
\t Putté, a small town extending on both 
sides of the frontier, we dismounted and 
submitted to an examination of our pass- 
orts and papers, our baggage and per- 
sons. This being to the satisfaction of 
he German guards, we were allowed to 
proceed. Within two hours we reached 
Antwerp, having been required to show 
our passports several times, and stopped 
it the offices of the Commission in that 
city. 

Here I was met by Mr. A. N. Connett, 
director-general in Belgium for the Com- 
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mission, whose headquarters 
are in Brussels, and made the’ 
remainder of the journey to the capital 
in his car. Passing through Malines, we 
reached Brussels about seven o’clock. 

The following morning, I reported at 
the offices of the Commission, and, in 
order to become familiar with its system 
of distribution, placed myself at its dis- 
posal for the remainder of my stay in 
Belgium. I was proffered every possible 
facility for investigation by the courteous 
officers of the Belgian branch, who gave 
me a cordial welcome and did everything 
in their power to assist me. 

In order that the methods of supply 
and distribution of food and other neces- 
saries in Belgium may be clearly under- 


LLERS GIFTS IN BELGIUM 
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stood, it is desirable to explain the origin, 
functions and scope of the two organiza- 
tions which, co-operating, are now able to 
perform this arduous and difficult task, 
and which, combined, probably constitute 
the most remarkable and effective agency 
of national relief that was ever known. 


THE COMMISSION FOR RELIEF IN BELGIUM 


When it became evident that the sup- 
ply of foodstuffs in Belgium was rapidly 
approaching exhaustion, and ‘that famine 
threatened the civil population, Mr. 
Brand Whitlock, the American minister 









in Brussels, and the Marquis de Villalo- 
bar, the Spanish minister, co-operating 
with the leading Belgian residents, sought 
an understanding with the various bel- 
ligerent governments whereby imports of 
food could be arranged for, thus to avert 
the impending calamity. This under- 
standing was negotiated with the German 
military authorities through the ministers 
in Brussels, and with the allies through 
Ambassador Page and the Spanish am- 
bassador in London. 

Immediately following the completion 
of this arrangement, in October, Mr. 
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Page, the American ambassador, induced 
Mr. Herbert C. Hoover, a well-known 
American business man resident in Lon- 
don, to undertake the formation of the 
Commission for Relief in Belgium. Call- 
ing to his assistance a group of Ameri- 
cans who have been engaged in large un- 
dertakings in various parts of Europe, 
and who are r ized as men of ex- 
perience and business sagacity, he estab- 
lished an effective organization in a 
remarkably short time, of which the 





American and Spanish ambassadors in 
London, the American ambassadors in 
Paris and Berlin, the American and 
Spanish ministers in Brussels, and the 
American minister in The Hague are 
honorary chairmen, Mr. Hoover being 
chairman and executive officer, and the 
group of Americans constituting what 
might be termed his cabinet. 

These gentlemen, serving without re- 
muneration and at their own expense, 
put aside their private affairs, some of 
these of immense importance, and devot- 
ed themselves exclusively to the onerous 
task before them, bringing to bear upon 
its problems that spirit of initiative, 
energy and resource which is character- 
istic of the highest type of the American 
man of affairs. The work required not 
only great ability and infinite tact, but 
unfailing courage and a determination to 
overcome obstacles, however insurmount- 
able they might seem to be. 

The purpose of the Commission was to 
feed the civil population of Belgium, re- 
gardless of all difficulties, and this popu- 
lation was estimated at more than six 
million, a large number of them entirely 
destitute. The Commission’s charter was 
the undertaking negotiated through Am- 








bassador Page and Minister Whitlock 
with the belligerent governments, where- 
by the free passage of food supplies to 
Belgium was authorized, and its absolute 
protection from conversion to military 
purposes and its immunity from requi- 
sition by the military authorities guar- 
anteed. 

The Commission, therefore, was grant- 
ed an absolute monopoly for this service, 
and no other agency whatever has been 
permitted to compete or interfere with it. 
It has, therefore, been the sole means 
whereby it has been possible to secure 
food or other necessary supplies for the 
Belgian people, and had it not been for 
this essentially American organization, 
there is no question whatever that the 
civil population of the country would 
have experienced all the terrific horrors 
of a famine. 


HOLLAND'S HELP 


The co-operation and approval of thé 
Netherlands government was also neces- 
sary to the success of the Commission, 
since all supplies must pass through Hol- 
land. This has been given in unfailing 
and most generous measure, and the au- 
thorities of the Netherlands have done 
everything possible to assist and co-oper- 
ate, often contributing most valuable help 
to the movement, notwithstanding that 
Holland herself is caring for an enormous 
number of Belgian refugees at a very 
heavy expense. The assistance rendered 
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by generous Holland to the work of the 
Commission has been ‘recently recognized 
by the appointment of a representative 
of that government to the directorate of 
the organization. 


WHAT Ir cosTs 


The requirements of Belgium for food 
supplies necessitate an diture of 
more than six million dollars a month, 
to which must be added a million and a 
half more for transportation, making a 
total outlay of seven and a half million 
dollars monthly. It has been necessary 
for the Commission, not only to purchase 
and forward this food, but somehow to 
find the money to pay for it. This has 
been accomplished, and for more than 
six months requirements have been met 


despite all obstacles and difficulties, an 
achievement which, under existing circum- 
stances, is little short of miraculous. It 
has required supreme faith as well as 
great business courage. 


THE WORLD'S AID 


Although the world has seemed to be 
generous in contributing toward Belgian 
relief and although the Commission has 
co-operated with every benevolent effort 
made in providing food through which to 
keep the people alive, yet, reduced. to 
actual figures, the world’s gifts have been 
small compared with the vast sums actn- 
ally expended. The United Kingdom, up 
to Jan. 27, had given, in cash and food- 
stuffs, less than a million dollars, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand half a million, 
Canada under eight hundred thousand, 
Belgium seven hundred and fifty thou- 
sand, Spain and Italy about twenty thou- 
sand each, and the United States, the 
largest contributor, something over six 
million dollars, The total receipts from 
gift contributions, to Jan. 27, was but 
slightly in excess of nine million dollars, 
or about the amount necessary to main- 
tain Belgium for a period of forty days. 

Since the date mentioned, these figures 
have been considerably augmented by ad- 
ditional contributions, but their total, al- 
though a valuable help, is still inconsider- 
able in comparison with the amount re- 
quired, This is not said in disparage- 








ment of the world’s liberality; on the 
contrary, individual contributors have 

ly generous, consider- 
ing the numerous and very heavy de- 
mands made upon them in these times. 
It is stated merely to show how little 
can charity alone be relied upon to meet 
a national emergency of this kind, and 
how complex have been the ever-pressing 
financial problems of the Commission. 
How this vast discrepancy has been thus 
far met will be explained later. 

On March 6, the liabilities of the Com- 
mission, as shown by its balance sheet, 
were estimated at seven million dollars 
in excess of its cash resources. Never- 
theless, its indomitable chairman goes 
ahead with his work, confident that means 
will be found to meet liabilities as the 
mature, and believing that, in the end, 
the world will not let Belgium starve for 
lack of money wherewith to buy her peo- 
ple food. With a sublime faith and cour- 
age, the Commission continues its hand- 
to-hand contest with hunger, realizing 
that should it fail in its task, famine will 
come upon Belgium, which is not now, 
nor has it ever been, more than three 
weeks removed from complete exhaustion 
of food supplies. 


WHERE GRATITUDE BELONGS 

For the splendid work of the Commis- 
sion, rather than for the generosity of 
the people of the United States, although 
that has been notable, the Belgians have 
reason to be thankful and to show that 
sense of obligation to America which 
they now exhibit so emphatically and sin- 
cerely. Americans have given much, and 
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it has greatly helped, but it has been 
little in comparison with the value of the 
services rendered by the Commission. 
THE ORGANIZATION AND STAFF 

The headquarters of the Commission 
for Relief in Belgium are in London, 
where Mr. Hoover and his associates, 
backed by the American ambassador, toil 
unceasingly, day and night, Sundays and 
other holidays, to keep the stream of 
food pouring into Belgium. It has a 
branch in Rotterdam, of which the in- 
defatigable Captain J. F. Lucey was 
originally in charge. In his absence, this 
branch is now directed by Mr. C. A. 
Young, one of his lieutenants, who for- 
merly lived in Minneapolis. Here, also, 
is Mr. Van Den Branden, a very effective 
man of business, who, in ordinary times, 
looks after the Dutch interests of the 
great Solvay Process. 


The Rotterdam branch has mainly to 


do with the transshipment of supplies 
arriving in Holland and. unloaded into 
barges for delivery to various depots of 
distribution in Belgium. This branch is 
in close touch with the American legation 
in The Hague, where Dr. Van Dyke, the 
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minister, co-operates with it in all mat- 
ters requiring diplomatic representation 
and arrangement. The American consul- 
general in Rotterdam, Colonel Soren 
Listoe, from Minnesota, is a member of 
the Commission, and close and cordial 
relations exist between him and _ this 
branch. 
THE PASSING PILGREMS 


Through Rotterdam, and with the as- 
sistance of the Commission, must pass all 
the numerous American pilgrims who 
come over, on one pretext or another, 
usually to find out how the Commission 
has handled the magnificent contribution 
of the citizens of Pee Wee Falls, con- 
sisting of a hundred and twenty-six bags 
of beans. There have been a quite suffi- 
cient number of these worthies, besides a 
liberal quantity of philanthropic and be- 
nevolent individuals who ostensibly 
have a mission of some sort, but are 
actually looking for “sob-stories” or de- 
sirous of having their pictures taken in 
an impressive attitude for home consump- 
tion. 

The majority of all these assist the 
Commission in its real and pressing work 
very little, if at all, and after a hurried 
trip to Brussels are i? to get back 
again, safe and sound, having learned 
nothing to speak of concerning the sys- 
tem of distribution, which requires more 
than a_ superficial examination to be 
comprehended. 

The Rotterdam branch puts these peo- 
ple through and receives them back at 
the outlay of considerable unnecessary 
work and trouble, but uncomplainingly, 
courteously and patiently. It has been 
found necessary to curtail the number of 
these supernumerary itinerants, since 
about five hundred of them in London 
constantly besiege the Commission for 
permission to pass through Holland into 
Belgium on some kind of a mission. 
Lately none have been allowed to go un- 
less they had actual work to perform for 





the Commission itself, which says it has 
been investigated enough for the present ; 
when the war is over, and it has nothing 
else to do, it will take on all comers. 


THE BELGIAN BRANCH 


At Brussels the Belgian headquarters 
of the Commission is maintained, with a 
staff of workers so large that it requires 
three floors of a handsome bank building 
in the rue des Colonies to accommodate 
them. The heads of these departments 
are all American volunteers who speak 
French, and serve without pay. The 
bank gives the use of the building rent 
free. 

Mr. Albert N. Connett is, at the mo- 
ment, director-general of the Belgian 
branch, a man of great executive ability 
and a tremendous worker. He is about 
to take a well-earned rest, and will bx 
succeeded by Mr. Crosby, who is report- 
ed to be his equal in effectiveness. Mr. 
P. C. Galpin, a young American, is secre- 
tary, assisted by Mr. Bulle and Mr 
Curtis, the last-named serving more often 
as courier between Brussels and Rotter 
dam. 

Between the Brussels branch and the 
American legation there exists a close 
bond of relationship, the American min- 
ister, Mr. Brand Whitlock, almost re- 
garded as a demigod by the Pw og of 
Belgium, assisting through diplomatic 
channels to smooth out the inevitable 
complications that arise with the military 
government over details of supply and 
distribution. Mr. Hugh S. Gibson, sec- 
retary of the legation, is a member of 
the executive committee, and is present 


almost daily at the luncheons of the’ 


Brussels staff. 


ORGANIZATION IN THE PROVINCES 
From the. Brussels headquarters, the 
organization of the Commission is extend- 
(Continued on page 305.) 
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“Well, there’s plent) of other mill- 
ers,” said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish 
River Roller Mills, “would have took 
their money and built a bigger mill 


and gone to shipping flour to Memphis or down 
river likely, and 
thing. I didn’t 


maybe they’d have made a big 
it and I don’t allow I ever will. 
I’ve got just about a twenty- 
barrel capacit) head and I 
know my limits,—which some 
~ others don’t. Sell 
Jour flour to the 
neighborhood and 
Your feed on four 


feet, is my motto.” 
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TROUBLE SELLING AT AUCTION 

Round lots of trouble are being of- 
fered for sale at auction, and millers are 
taking an active part in the bidding. 
The trouble is attractively disguised as 
fleur business, every package of it being 
neatly masked and stenciled “order for 
flour.’ In August, when millers began 
to open their purchases, they will discov- 
er the deception. 

It is but eight months since millers 
who sold flour for new-crop shipment 
received a bitter lesson. Some of them 
were fortunate enough to retrieve their 
losses promptly; others retrieved them in 
part and a few were so unfortunate as to 
be involved beyond hope of recovery. 
last autumn it appeared that the lesson 
of danger in the flour sale for long dis- 
tant shipment had sunk deeply into the 
intelligence of the trade. During the 
winter, a majority of larger milling con- 
cerns adhered rigidly to a policy of lim- 
iting sales to thirty- or sixty-day ship- 
ment, 

Today, with distant grain futures 
much below the present price level, there 
appears to be grave danger that the 
stern teachings of last season are about 
to be forgotten. Naturally, there are 
many buyers willing to speculate. They 
have not the courage to buy the wheat 
futures for the advance which they be- 
lieve in; many of them have not the 
money to margin trades. However, they 
can buy flour where no margins are re- 
quired, and the miller disposed to play 
with the fire of future flour contracts 
need not lack for company. 

The prices at which some August- 
December flour business is reported al- 
ready to have been done. indicate that 
the millers making the sales have not 
hedged in either the July or September 
options, for even the more distant of 
those options was higher than the flour 
price basis, The millers simply sold 
short. Other millers undoubtedly have 
taken hedges and speculated only as to 
what will be the relation of cash wheat to 
the futures when the time comes to ex- 
change their chalk-mark wheat for real 
wheat. 

So far, only a few millers appear to 
have yielded to the blandishments of the 
false gods of the distant shipment flour 
Conservative millers avoid such 
business as they would a pestilence, even 
in normal times. Today, with prices sub- 
Ject to the tremendous influences of war, 
it is difficult to see how any miller can 
incur the dangers which lurk in any flour 
sale the end of which cannot be clearly 
seen at the moment when it is made. 

The new-crap sale is loaded with trou- 
ble. No matter whether it be made now 
by a winter wheat miller for August 
Siipment or made later by a spring 
wheat miller for shipment in September 
and later, it means trouble and worry, 
trouble and worry, and again - trouble 


Sale, 


and worry. Perhaps everything may 
come out all right; there is always an 
even chance. Nevertheless, in its essence 
the sale of flour for shipment after wheat 
harvest is an uncertainty, and bidding 
for it in the market is, first of all, an 
invitation to trouble. 


THE BRAND THE BEST STANDARD 

If the committee on flour standards, 
headed by Prof. F. E. Ladd, failed to 
elicit any substantial information at the 
hearing set for Chicago, Monday of this 
week, the committee has only itself to 
blame. Giving the industry but a bare 
ten days’ notice, it asked it to come for- 
ward for discussion of a subject to which 
few, if any, of its members have given 
any thought whatever. Furthermore, the 
hearing was not even given the dignity 
of being a government affair, the com- 
mittee being a sort of joint arrangement 
of the Bureau of Chemistry, state food 
officials and the organization of agricul- 
tural chemists. . : 

The scheme of fixing legal standards 

and definitions for wheat flour is sweep- 
ing, and to ask a great industry to come 
forward and be heard in a matter of 
fundamental importance to its business 
in so casual a fashion and on such short 
notice is either malicious or stupid. Mill- 
ers, taken unawares, were at first dis- 
posed to make hasty preparation to meet 
the situation as best they could; on sec- 
ond thought, they decided that it would 
be foolish to attempt to meet it at all. 
- When a properly organized government 
investigation undertakes a serious and 
complete study of the problem of estab- 
lishing standards for grades of flour, the 
industry undoubtedly will do its, best to 
assist in bringing out all of the facts, 
both in its own interest and in the in- 
terest of the public. It has, however, no 
taste for appearing before a more or less 
informal committee on a snap call. A 
question concerning something more than 
one hundred million barrels of flour is 
quite broad enough to demand considera- 
tion decently and in order. 

So far as the Northwestern Miller 
knows, there is no great opposition among 
millers to the establishment of govern- 
ment standards for flour grades, if those 
standards are fixed with due and proper 
regard to sound trade custom, and are 
not made so arbitrary as to block indi- 
vidual intitiative and advance in the 
science of milling. On the other hand, 
the tendency of a system of standards, 
with a chemical determination of just 
what shall constitute a “patent” flour, a 
“straight” flour and so on, would be to 
reduce all flour products of wheat to a 
dead level of value. Wherein the con- 
sumer would gain through this it is diffi- 
cult to see; while, so far as manufactur- 
ers are concerned, it would tend to take 
away the reward for business initiative 
and the craftsman’s skill, a situation 


which might easily result in a gradual 
lowering of the nutritive value of the 
nation’s wheat crop, as measured by the 
flour produced and the money paid by 
the consumers. 

With “patent” flour standardized to 
the level of the percentage of extraction 
possible in poorly equipped mills, all 
patent flour would, in theory, gradually 
come down to the same level. If millers 
were to accept the situation, which they 
most certainly would not do, the final re- 
sult could be nothing but the removal of 
all incentive to advance in milling skill 
and production of the uttermost bread 
value from wheat. 

Fortunately, the industry is largely 
safeguarded, against not only this, but 
against anything the government or state 
officials and chemists can do in the way 
of regulating what any grade of flour 
shall be called. This for the very good 
reason that calling flour by grade names 
has largely gone out of fashion. No 
miller who is modern in his merchandis- 
ing methods any longer sells “patent” 
flour or “straight” flour; he sells, if he 
knows his business, “White Lily” flour or 
“Red Rose” flour, or flour by whatever 
other trade name he has adopted, and he 
puts behind his brand, not some chemi- 
cally determined government standard, 
but his reputation as a miller, his hope 
of gaining the consumer’s confidence and 
his prayer for business success. 

The miller who goes out into the mar- 
ket with something in a sack branded 
“patent,” and asks for a bid on it, will 
be asked “What is the name, please?” 
No standards of quality or grade names 
will change this. The standard, whether 
it be fixed by the Association of Food 
Control Officials or by the Prince of 
Pilsen, will not take the place of the 
brand name in which the public has come 
to place its confidence. 

To attempt to define grades for flour 
is like trying to establish by statute an 
official length for all bridges. The wheat 


berry is filled with flour, and the miller, | 


in grinding and separating it, must be 
governed in the extraction and the divi- 
sions he makes by a hundred influences, 
the very least of which is the grade name 
he may place on the package when he 
has placed the product in sacks or bar- 
rels. First and last, however, he is gov- 
erned by what kind of flour he dares to 
put out under his valuable trade brand, 
what kind he is willing to put his name 
and business reputation back of, and 
what kind will get “repeat orders” from 
buyers. That counts for more in the 
consumer’s protection than all the legal 
definitions in the world. 


THE INVESTIGATION FIASCO 

A Washington dispatch a short time 
ago stated that a western district attor- 
ney visiting Washington headquarters 
admitted that the government investiga- 
tion of foodstuffs prices had virtua ly 
come to nothing. No evidence was found, 
the district attorney is quoted as saying, 
tending to show any sort of combination 
of elevator owners or grain dealers to in- 
fluence or control the price of grain. It 
was currently believed in Washington 
that the entire investigation had fallen 
through. 

That this would be the ultimate result 
of the excitement of a few weeks ago 
was, of course, perfectly well known to 
any one at all familiar with the grain 
handling, milling, flour and baking in- 
dustries. The charge of conspiracy was 
at all times a silly one, and the entire in- 
vestigation was based on nothing but a 
newspaper and idle public clamor, sup- 
plemented by the politician’s ever-present 
willingness to pose as the protector of the 
people. 

Days and weeks were spent in taking 
testimony covering matters that are of 
common knowledge to all who are in any 
way connected with the grain trade. 
Thousands of dollars were spent, and it 
is probable that other thousands will yet 
be spent in printing a volume or two of 
the evidence given, the greater part of it 
wholly extrinsic to the real point of the 
investigation, if any real point it had. 

All this effort and expense discovered 
nothing that could not have been learned 
by any government official simply and di- 
rectly by asking any grain dealer, miller 
or baker. A plain, matter of fact state- 
ment of trade customs and the ordinary 
methods of handling wheat from the 
farm to the loaf would immediately have 
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shown the impossibility of any price 
conspir This means of ‘securing in- 
formation would, however, have lacked 
the dramatic feature, and, of course, 
could not be considered. Something far 
more sensational was demanded, and the 
formal investigation supplied it. 

Demand should now made by the 
industries thus publicly indicted that the 
Department of Justice render a formal 
verdict of acquittal. If the whole sub- 
ject is merely dropped, the very fact that 
an investigation was held will give the 
public cause to think there was merit in 
the charge. Having subjected the trade 
to the accusation implied by the public 
hearings, the least that the government 
can fairly do is to make public statement 
that the charge is utterly without founda- 
tion. In this way alone can any good 
whatever come out of the whole fiasco. 


SPLITTING HAIRS 

It is to be feared that the railways, in 
fighting for increased revenues against 
the unwillingness of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to grant general in- 
creases in freight rates, are resorting to 
small means which, while bringing trifling 
increases in income, will immensely in- 
crease the antagonism of shippers. Per- 
haps the railways feel that, denied the 
large increases, they are compelled to 
fight for the minor items; but, before 
adopting such a policy, they would do 
well to count the whole cost. 

Mr. Brandeis alluded to all these small 
items which the carriers are now checking 
up as “savings.” Perhaps they are sav- 
ings, but the shipper naturally feels that 
when the savings are at the cost of his 
purse they are simply increased charges. 
In this category is the effort to charge 
separately for switching cars, the at- 
tempted further restrictions on the long- 
established practice of milling in transit, 
the increase in carload minimums, and, 
of immediate interest, the proposal to 
charge for the weight of flour sacks. 

In connection with this last item, it is, 
of course, admitted that the car which 
carries the flour also carries the sacks in 
which it is packed; also, that these sacks 
have weight and that, under the federal 
net weight law, the actual burden of the 
car’s contents is the full marked weight 
of the flour plus the weight of the goods 
in the containers. At least, this would 
be true if there were no shrinkage in 
transit to destination. 

It happens, however, that nearly all 
flour is subject to a natural shrinkage in 
weight after packing, and that very little 
flour shows the marked net weight at 
time of loading into cars. It happens, 
further, that the weight at loading fur- 
ther shrinks greatly while the flour is in 
transit. ‘Taking both these factors into 
consideration, assuming that the flour’s 
moisture content at time of packing is 
government standard, it is certain that if 
the railways were to charge freight on 
net weight of flour plus weight of sacks, 
they would actually be charging for a 
substantial over-weight. 

Furthermore, flour rates as they now 
stand are based upon the long-established 
practice of carrying the sacks as a part 
of the estimated weight of the flour, 
without additional charge. On this ac- 
count, if freight is now added to cover 
the weight of the sacks, it will amount to 
the same thing as a general advance in 
flour rates. ‘To change the established 
weight basis is simply another form of 
changing the established rate basis. 

The entire matter seems hair-splitting. 
Millers are not, in their general disposi- 
tion, inimical to railways; nor are they 
inclined to want to get something for 
nothing. The Northwestern Miller be- 
lieves that the majority of merchant 
millers fully favor providing the rail- 
ways with such increased revenue as they 
may — need of. They do not, how- 
ever, like the plan of trying to pinch off 
a dollar here and a dollar there, and there 
is reason to believe that these small 
items engender more real antagonism 
among millers than any of the carriers’ 
efforts to get flat general rate advances. 

To be sure, the millers are opposing 
these latter, but they are doing so merely 
as any careful man stands to protect his 
rights lest more than is fair’ be taken 
from him. In the smaller matters, they 
not only stand to their rights but they 
have a feeling of being the objects of 
minor exactions, and this with some of 
them is likely to lead to bitterness. 
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OHIO MILLERS’ MEETING 


Association Holds Annual Meeting at Colum- 
bus—Many Important Matters 
Discussed 


Torepo, Oxn1o, May 3.—The twelfth 
annual meeting of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association was held at the Hotel 
Southern, Columbus, April 28-29. 

The first session, the afternoon of 
April 28, was called to order by Presi- 
dent J. C. Miller. Governor F. B. Willis 
was down for an address of welcome, but 
was unable to be present. 

President Miller, in his address, ex- 
pressed the opinion that the membership 
should be doubled, and that any disap- 
pointment in the work of the association 
by members was traceable to lack of co- 
operation among themselves. He spoke 
of the work of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, its exceptional effectiveness, and 
the support it gives the state association. 
In his opinion the diminution in the use 
of flour was due to the publicity given to 
the high cost of flour. He suggested an 
advertising campaign boosting the use of 
flour as the cheapest article of food. 


SECRETARY'S REPORT 

Secretary Frank H. Tanner, in his re- 
port, said in part: “The past year has 
been a strenuous one for the Ohio miller, 
as well as for all millers in the United 
States. We have been passing through 
an experience never before so exciting or 
disquieting when it has been so hard to 
determine what was the right thing to do 
from day to day. - 

“The crop year started in with every 
indication of low prices and plenty of 
wheat, with good prospects for a resump- 
tion of our position as exporters of flour. 
To some buyers it looked as if flour 
would actually be given away, and conse- 
quently they delayed buying. At one 
time it looked as though the consumer 
would actually get 16 ozs in a five-cent 
loaf of neo | at a good profit to the 
baker. As a result of the war, wheat ad- 
vanced until it reached nearly double 
the price at harvest before halting. The 
laying in of stocks by families made 
plenty of business for the mills and they 
were all busy for the first seven months 
of the year. 

“We have now reached the period when 
wheat stocks are low, May wheat at a 
big premium over July, flour trade dull, 
waiting for lower prices as we approach 
the new crop, and mills with still some 
stock of wheat on hand. Export demand 
for flour is dull, with some demand for 


wheat. Apparently, most mills were suc- 


cessful on the crop.” 

The secretary’s report also touched 
upon the matter of weekly reports by 
the members, getting of new members, 
legislation, an information department, 
and a scheme of co-operative advertising 
successfully put into effect. 


PAPERS AND REPORTS 


In the absence of Wallace D. Yaples, 
who was to speak on the “Workmen’s 
Compensation Law and the Millers,” his 
place was taken by T. J. Duffy, who 
gave a very able exposition of the work- 
ing of this law and its benefits. 

. C. Price, dean of the Ohio State 
University, gave a talk on “A Course 
in Milling.” After explaining the work 
done in this line in several other states, 
notably in Pennsylvania, Kansas and 
Minnesota, he expressed the opinion that 
a tentative two weeks’ course would be 
all that they were prepared to undertake 
at present. This course might be attend- 
ed by operative millers as well as those 
wishing to learn the milling business. 

H. F. Arnold, consulting industrial en- 
gineer, Columbus, spoke on “Economy, 
Efficiency and Safety in a Mill, the Right 


; 

. Ernest Field, Indianapolis, read a 
paper on “Advertising and Selling Ohio 
Flour.” After citing numerous _illus- 
trations of the effectiveness of co-opera- 
tive advertising, he brought forth a 
definite and concrete plan of advertising 
Ohio flour for the consideration of the 
millers similar to the one about to be 
tried in Indiana by Indiana millers. His 
plan contemplates the use of newspapers 
for a period of 10 weeks in all cities of 
5,000 inhabitants or over, combining* at 
the same time direct work with the dis- 
tributing and bakery trades. The total 
cost of the campaign he estimated at 
about $12,000. 
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At the morning session, April 29, K. 
J. Ensminger, Hammersville, Ohio, spoke 
on the subject “A Scheme for Flood Pre- 
vention.” 

In the absence of H. M. Allen, Troy, 
Ohio, a paper by him on “What is Gra- 
ham Flour?” was read by Frank H. 
Tanner. In this paper Mr. Allen recited 
his experience with the government in 
manufacturing graham flour, and under- 
took to arrive at a definition. 

H. K. James, Tiffin, Ohio, spoke on 
the subject “How to Figure the Proper 
Selling Price for Flour,” advocating a 
method somewhat new to many of the 
millers present. 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, was on the programme 
for an address at this session but was 
called back to Chicago the night before. 
At the millers’ dinner he spoke of the 
work of the Federation, touching upon 
the aspects of it more particularly inter- 
esting to the Ohio millers. 

Several “round table” discussions were 
on the programme. Of these the basis of 
“Exchange with the Farmer” elicited the 
most discussion. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

After listening to the reports of the 
committees, new officers were elected for 
the ensuing year. 

The election of officers resulted in the 
choice of John W. Durst, of the Durst 
Milling Co., Dayton, for president; E. P. 
Willaman, of the Orrville Milling Co., 
vice-president, and Frank H. Tanner sec- 
retary. The executive committee consists 
of T. J. Hanley, Coshocton, J. Lee 
Krumm, Columbus, W. B. Wooley, Bain- 
bridge, and J. B. Finnell, Osborn. 


MILLERS’ DINNER 
The millers’ dinner was held the even- 


ing of April 28. T. J. Hanley acted as 
toastmaster. All the vice-presidents of 


the association were on the programme 
for responses to toasts, but several of 
them were not present. One of the most 
interesting responses made was that by 
A. Mennel, of Toledo, who described sev- 
eral of the large milling plants visited on 
his trip around South America, from 
which he had just returned. 

The attendance at the meeting was 
very satisfactory; about 100 were pres- 
ent at the meetings, and 80 at the dinner. 
The representation from the smaller mills 
of the state was particularly marked and 
gratifying. It was noted with regret 
that some of the older and larger millers 
were absent, among them John W. Burk, 
M. L. Finnell, H. M. Allen, Robert Col- 
ton and C. A. Williams, all of whom are 
ex-presidents. Among the millers pres- 
ent not already mentioned were E. M. 
Stults, Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon; 
O. E. Gwinn, C. E. Gwinn, B. W. Marr 
and C. S. Heiston, Gwinn Milling Co., 
Columbus; J. Lee Krumm and W. J. Mc- 
Donald, H. Krumm & Sons, Columbus; 
L. B. Miller, Ansted & Burk Co., Spring- 
field; H. W. Fish, Marion National Mill 
Co., Marion; Lee F. Graybill, Warwick 
Co., Massillon; and W. M. Coup, North- 
western Elevator & Mill Co., Mt. Vernon. 

The grain trade was represented by 
F. M. Anderson, J. Rosenbaum Grain 
Co., Chicago; E. L. Southworth, South- 
worth & Co., Toledo; W. W. Cummings, 
J. F. Zahm & Co., Toledo. 

The bag trade was represented by 
Warren H. Simmons and O. King, Bemis 
Indianapolis B Co; L. E. Billson, S. 
George Co; J. J. Whaley, Thomas Phil- 
lips Co; A. L. Lynn, Adams Bag Co; 
L. B. Wilson, Chatfield & Woods Sack 


Co. 

A. A. Croft, of Nordyke & Marmon 
Co., and A. S. Garman, of the Huntley 
Mfg. Co., were among the machinery 
men present. W. H. Wicorn, Jr. 


May 5, 1915 
DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Better Demand for Flour—Springs Advanc- 


ing, Winters Neglected—Feed Still 
on the Decline 

{Special Telegrams to the Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Cuicaco, In1., May 4.—The flour trade 
continues inactive, and buying confined 
to small orders, Several millers in Chi- 
cago yesterday and today from various 
parts of the country report their book- 
ings exceedingly light. Stocks of flour in 
Chicago on May 1 the lightest in several 
years. Some mills quoting on new flour. 
Most important sale recorded of the few 
made was for 95 per cent hard winter 
patent of. 1,000 bbis, yesterday, basis of 
$6.40, jute, July or August delivery, Chi- 
cago. Several mills in the Southwest are 
quoting August delivery at $6.10, and 
about same figure by spring wheat mills. 

C. H. Cuatten. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., May 4.—Without 
any material change in wheat prices, de- 
mand for flour continues uninterrupted ; 
there is moderate buying for current 
shipment, and shipping directions are 
pretty active. Feed is weaker than ever 
and registered a further sharp decline. 
Sales today are on the basis of $1.08 per 
100 lbs, sacked, Kansas City. 

R. E. Srerwine. 


Battimore, Mp., May 4.—Flour is in 
better demand, though at unchanged 
prices, with a fair car-lot business pass- 
ing. City mills report a decided im- 
provement in both export and southern 
trade. Millfeed, since Saturday, is gen- 
erally 50c per ton lower, and inactive. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


Puivapepuia, Pa., May 4.—More de- 
mand for flour and prices higher on 
springs, which sold at $7.45 for clear and 
$7.75@7.85 for patent, both wood. Win- 
ters neglected. Bran weak; spring, $26 
@26.50 ton. 

Samusx S. Dantets. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 4.—Flour demand 
quiet and sales made only in small lots. 
Millers firm in asking prices. No export 
done. Millfeed demand dull, with prices 
easier. 

Peter Deruien. 


Winnirec, Man., May 4.—After fair- 
ly well scattered showers yesterday, to- 
ay was fine and warm but clouded up 
toward evening. Some parts of Saskatch- 
ewan need more rain. Situation gener- 
ally satisfactory. Wheat growing well in 
most districts. Conditions in Alberta re- 
ported good. Wheat-seeding still under 
way in northern Alberta. 

R. W. Morrison. 





Closing Wheat Prices 
Closing prices of May, July, September 
and cash wheat at points named, on each 
day of the week, per bushel, were: 
MAY WHEAT 


Tues Wed Thurs Fri Sat Mon 
27 28 29 0 1 3 
-157% 157% 157% 156% 159 157 


BE seas 
Duluth ...161% 162% 162% 161% 162% 161% 
Chicago ..161% 162% 163 162 162% 162 


St. Louis..155% 155% 1555 153% 156% 156 
New York.164% 166 166 165 166 166 
Kans. City.153% 154% 154% 155% 154% 153% 
Winnipeg 161% 163% 163% 162% 163% f... 


JULY WHEAT 


Mpls. ..... 151% 153% 153% 152% 154% 152% 
Duluth ...156% 1585 158% 157% 159% 158 

Chicago ..135% 137% 136% 135% 137 135% 
St. Louis..129% 131 130% 127% 130% 128% 
New York.143 142% 143 141 142 141% 
Kans. City.127% 129% 129% 129% 129 127% 
Winnipeg 161% 163% 163% 164% 163% f.. 


SEPTEMBER WHEAT 


Mpls. ..... 121% 123 123 121% 1225 120% 
Duluth ...124% 126 126%125%126 125 

Chicago ..125% 126% 126% 125 126% 124% 
Kans. City. ....119% 119% ....119% 117% 
Winnip’ gt 12341255 125°" 129%" 125%" f. .. 


CASH WHEATt 


Mpls.* ....161% 161% 161% 160% 163 161 
Duluth* ..162% 163% 163% 162% 163% 162% 
Chicago* .162% 161% .... 162% 163 eee 
St. Louis— 

2 hard ..160% 161 161 161% 161% 161 

2 red ...158% 158% 158% 158% 158% 158% 
Kans. City— 

2 hard ..156% 156% 156% 156% 157% 156% 


2 red ...156 155% 156% 156% 156% 156% 
Milw’kee* 162 161 162 162 162% 162% 
Toledo— 

2 red ...160% 161 160% 160% 161% 160% 


Winnip’g* 161% 163% 168 162% 163 1.- 
*No. 1 northern. tOctober. 
fHoliday. 


tAverage of 
closing prices. 
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May 5, 1915 
RATE PROTEST ARRANGED 


Meeting in Chicago to Pian Representation” 
for Millers at Washington—Hearing 
on Flour Rates 

Cuicaco, Inu., May 4.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—A meeting of officers and exec- 
utive committeemen of the Official Classi- 
fication Millers’ Association met at Hotel 
La Salle, Chicago, today to outline a 
plan of action regarding ing hear- 
ing in Washington, D. C., conce the 
proposed increased freight charges cov- 
ered in supplement No. 9 to official clas- 
sification No. 42, which will raise less 
than car-lot shipment of flour and feed 
from fifth to fourth class, and estimated 
weights of full and half barrel of flour 
in wood to 214 and 110 lbs, respectively, 
in the official classification territory. 

George H. Lewis, Lawrenceburg, Ind., 
president of the association, informed 
the delegates as to the object of the 
meeting, and a full discussion on the 
subject was offered. 

It was finally decided that the associa- 
tion engage the services of an attorney 
experienced in traffic matters to assist 
in their efforts, and that he be present 
at another meeting, to be held in Chicago, 
Tuesday, May 11. J. C. Jeffery was thus 
engaged, 

It was also agreed that all officers of 
the association, and such others as could 
be prevailed upon, should be in Washing- 
ton May 17 at the time this case will be 
presented by the railroads. 

Among the millers present were: 
George H. Lewis, Lawrenceburg, Ind; 
William V. Hamilton, Caledonia, N. Y; 
W. B. Campbell, Detroit, Mich; Louis A. 
Valier, St. Louis, Mo; E. S. Wagner 
and A. P. Husband, Chicago; M. D. 
King, Pittsfield, Ill; and W. O. Bartholo- 
mew, St. Louis, Mo. C. H. CHatren. 





New-Crop Spring Wheat Flour Sales 

Torepo, Oxn1o, May 3.—Some spring 
wheat mills here are already quoting 
new-crop spring wheat flours. Last week 
offers were made in central states terri- 
tory at $6.90 jute, October, November 
and December shipment, as compared 
with present prices of old-crop flour of 
$7.80. 

Kansas mills are also offering new- 
crop flours, but their harvest is in July 
instead of September. 

W. H. Wicarn, Jr. 


Cash Wheat Sales Light 

Curcaco, Int., May 4.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Leaders in the cash wheat trade 
of Chicago have little business to re- 
port. Sales to mills, Monday, 7,000 bus, 
and today 12,000. In the face of larger 
receipts, and this limited demand, cash 
quotations were relatively firmer. No. 2 
red is at May price, No. 2 hard, Yc 
premium. Fair sales of new-crop wheat 
by the country for shipment by July 20 
are on the basis of 14%c under July. 
Chicago export houses were advised after 
the close today that foreigners bought 
1,000,000 bus wheat and 100,000 bbls of 
flour at the seaboard. 





C. H. CHatien. 





Canadian Wheat Shipments 

Some uncertainty has been occasioned 
by recent rumors that the Canadian gov- 
ernment had prohibited export shipments 
of wheat unless certified for American 
consumption or for re-export to Great 
Britain, 

The government order in question, 
which became effective Oct. 30, 1914, is 
designed simply to prevent England’s 
enemies from securing Canadian wheat. 
The text of the order, with full com- 
ment, was published in the Northwestern 
Miller of March 17, 1915. 





Holland Buys Flour 

New York, N. Y., May 3.—The regu- 
lar purchase of flour by Holland was 
made last week, but though it is under- 
stood that the requirements were to be 
approximately 300,000 50-kilo sacks, it 
could not be found here that more 
than 150,000 had been purchased, the 
government possibly availing itself of the 
right to purchase any part of the quan- 


tity offered. 
Of’ the purchases made, Pillsbury 


Flour Mills Co. got 100,000 sacks and the 
Raymond-Hadley Corporation the re- 
mainder, or 50,000 sacks. 

A number of concerns figured on this 
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business, but there seem to have been 
numerous instances of cables having been 
received too late to permit their senders 
-to Loh a tg in this business. Instances 
‘of this seem to occur each time a 
request for offers is made, and whether 
6 telecon mall nang fe Pagan 
sorship or not is a question a number of 
concerns on this side are anxious to have 
answered, because, while cables are sent 
in ample time to be delivered, they ap- 

rently are not, and no reason seems to 

forthcoming. 

W. QuackensusH. 





CANADIAN FLOUR EXPORTS 


War Has Not Helped Exporters—High 
Wheat Cost Prevents Much 
Business 


Toronto, Ont., May 3.—Contrary to 
the general impression, Canadian exports 
of flour have not been materially in- 
creased by the war. Figures for March 
are not yet available, but if they main- 
tain the average for the fiscal year which 
ended with that month, they will leave a 
deficit, as compared with the previous 
year, of not less than 50,000 bbls. The 
months preceding the war were respon- 
sible for this. Since August, shipments 
have been sufficient to maintain the aver- 
age of the previous year. August itself, 
with 366,108 bbls, was the smallest of the 
eight months. The following table shows 
the monthly shipments from April, 1914, 
to February, 1915, with comparisons, in 





bbls: 1913-14 1914-15 
BOE vciccctiecocssvvecns 304,282 309,663 
GE, S Sbnchedceecensedes 340,246 204,688 
SUD b6.b006 viewer ecededs 367,946 330,365 
TOF caccccvcgecccsecver 381,780 314,094 
BUBUB crcccccdeccesese 296,580 366,108 
September .........+05% 379,160 432,468 
October ...cccccccccvecs 489,644 683,382 
November .......see0e% 521,309 464,098 
DOCGMROF 2 cccciccsoves 602,477 517,460 
TOMOOTT cccccccceccsese 425,731 393,112 
PORTURTY occccccceccoes 290,301 417,373 
MOPED ccccccccccccccese 483,787 - = cccese 

TWOUO 6cdciescecceves 4,832,183 4,332,811 


An examination of the table showing 
destinations of thése Canadian exports 
for 11 months of 1914-15 discloses the 
fact that Great Britain, British South 
Africa and the British West Indies in- 
creased their purchases, while Newfound- 
land and “other countries” decreased 
theirs. The figures are, in bbls: 





1914-15 1913-14 

Great Britain ......... 2,727,092 2,674,216 
United States ......... 48,909 16,637 
British South Africa... 227,485 222,698 
British West Indies.... 435,822 431,779 
Newfoundland ......... 226,281 281,866 
Other countries ....... 667,222 872,360 
Totals ccscccccccccce 4,332,811 4,399,456 


The chief factor in producing this de- 
cline in Canadian exports of flour was 
probably the consistently higher cost of 
Canadian wheat as compared with United 
States wheat throughout the year. This 
in turn was due to the shortage in the 
Canadian crop of 1914, as against a 
very large crop in the United States. 
Moreover, the Canadian wheat was most- 
ly of high quality, which, coupled with its 
scarcity, led British millers, who require 
a certain amount of Canadian wheat for 
mixing purposes, to pay a premium for 
the quantity they had to have. Even with 
this premium they failed to secure their 
jl allowance, as is shown by the fail- 
ing off in their purchases during the 11 
months under discussion. Between April 
1, 1913, and March 1, 1914, Great Brit- 
ain imported 106,090,811 bus of Canadian 
wheat, or almost half of her total annual 
requirements from all countries, while in 
the same period of 1914-15 the total was 
only 60,264,538 bus. 

In these circumstances the flour millers 
of Canada seem to have been fortunate 
in being able to hold so very large a 
percentage of their export business. 
With a normal crop in 1915 they should 
do much better. A. Battey. 





To Fight Bucket-Shops 

Cuicaco, Int., May 3.—C. H. Canby, 
president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, returned from New York early in 
the week, after satisfactory conferences 
with leading officials of the New York 
stock and cotton exchanges. The object 
of the meetings was to unite their efforts 
as never before in the fight on bucket- 
shops. For about 15 years the grain ex- 
changes have fought the shops without 
the aid of the eastern exchanges named. 

Among other important statements on 
this matter, Mr. Canby says: “The east- 


ern officials now are convinced that half 
the business of the public in stocks and 
cotton has been going to the bucket-shops 
the expense of exchanges. They 
ted the same plan with the 
as that in operation 
on the Chicago Board of Trade for many 
years, namely, to grant the use of quo- 
tations on stocks and cotton only to such 
outside interests as are carefully investi- 
gated and approved by special commit- 
tees. With this co-operation of the big 
eastern exchanges we have the bucket- 
shops on the run.” C. H. Cuarren. 


at 
have now 
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FLOUR STANDARDS HEARING 


Few Present at Chicago Meeting—No Spe- 
cific Results—Another Hear- 
ing Later 


Cuicaco, Int., May 3.—The hearing 
before Commissioner E. F. Ladd, on 
definitions and standards for flour and 
cereals was held today in the Transpor- 
tation Building, with an attendance of 
about 25. Only four flour millers were 
present. 

Commissioner Ladd, after calling the 
meeting to order, announced that the 
gathering was for the purpose of receiv- 
ing information from millers of all grain, 
and from bakers and others interested in 
cereal products, as to their views on the 
adoption of definitions and standards of 
various products. He stated that certain 
ideas had been formed as to the various 
standards and water absorption as well 
as to weights. The standards for prod- 
ucts under consideration were read, and 
those present were asked to offer infor- 
mation or present arguments. 

The session was taken up almost en- 
tirely by the representative of three of 
the freight classification committees, who 
contended that cereal products should be 
more carefully defined on account of 
freight rates. However, no flour miller 
took any part in the proceedings. Two 
or three of the corn millers present spoke 
on moisture contents of their products, 
both as regards the raw material and the 
finished goods. 

One of the attorneys present, repre- 
senting an association of corn manufac- 
turers, inquired of Commissioner Ladd 
if it might not be possible to obtain a 
copy of the recommendations offered 
and under consideration, contending 
that the millers and manufacturers of 
cereal goods would be unable to present 
any sort of information of value to the 
committee unless they had such data 
before them. Commissioner Ladd replied 
that he would be unable to offer to the 
trade the formulation, unless instructed 
to do so by the department at Washing- 
ton, 

It is possible that it was the intention 
of Commissioner Ladd to continue the 
hearing throughout the day, but owing to 
the lack of attendance of millers and in- 
formation offered, adjournment was taken 
about the noon hour. Prior to the clos- 
ing of the session the commissioner. an- 
nounced that there would be another 
hearing at St. Paul on May 24, which 
would be prior to a general conference to 
be held in Washington some time in 
June. He also announced that he would 
try to obtain permission of the depart- 
ment to distribute the proposed regula- 
tions. C. H. CHaien. 


Aimed at War Munitions 

Samuel Pearson, a citizen of the Unit- 
ed States, but owning property in Ger- 
many, has begun an action against the 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., at Milwaukee, 
to prevent its manufacturing shrapnel 
and other munitions of war designed for 
the allies. 

The proceedings are brought under a 
state law of Wisconsin. The complaint 
seeks to have Otto Falk, president of the 
Allies-Chalmers company, appear be- 
fore a circuit court commissioner, with 
correspondence and contracts it may have 
with the Bethlehem Steel Co. 








Flour and Corn Meal for Panama 

R. E. Rutherford, purchasing agent 
of the Panama Railroad Co., New York 
City, on — will open bids for 350 
cases of either spring or winter wheat 
patent or straight flour, each case of 
four 25-lb sealed tins; 30 cases white 
corn meal, each case 15 4-lb sealed tins; 
250 cases yellow corn meal, each case 15 
4-Ib sealed tins. 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: May2 May 3 

May i April 24 1914 1913 
Minneapolis ...312,635 280,300 361,680 312,940 
Duluth-Superior 19,245 22,760 22,875 12,226 








Milwaukee ..... 13,600 16,000 9,120 17,496 

Totals ....... 345,480 319,060 393,675 342,660 
Outside millg*..140,440 ...... 164,020 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg.485,920 ...... GBT, O86: .cisee 
St. Louis ...... 23,600 23,600 20,000 21,100 
St. Louist ..... 32,800 31,200 32,000 30,800 
Buffalo ........ 119,400 114,500 90,700 61,400 
Detrolt ..ccceee 11,400 9,750 7,800 11,400 
Rochester ..... 10,900 12,100 11,400 11,600 
Chicago ....... 18,500 19,250 18,600 19,500 
Kansas City.... 49,100 52,200 32,300 388,800 
Kansas Cityt...154,725 122,780 144,600 124,130 
Toledo ........ 21,300 18,300 22,700 17,600 
Toledof ....... 41,960 30,025 49,335 40,5380 
Nashville** .... 54,825 61,965 67,840 71,435 
Seattle ........ 12,786 7,866 see ceoce 
Tacoma ....... BITE O7OG wccce sccec 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to the North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule: May2 May3 

May 1 April 241914 1913 


Minneapolis ...... 70 63 82 62 
Duluth-Superior .. 63 63 63 34 
Outside mills* .... 65 46 65 61 

Average spring.. 64 66 76 60 
Milwaukee ....... 62 63 40 76 
St. Lewis ....ccoce 58 58 49 61 
Bt. Eewist wcccccee 54 62 63 52 
BOUGMEGIO woccccccecs 87 83 65 37 
Detroit ....+....+5 70 60 46 64 
Rochester ........ 64 60 57 58 
CHICAS cecccccees 62 65 62 68 
Kansas City ...... 69 73 61 56 
Kansas Cityft ..... 61 49 67 65 
BOGS coicccccece 44 39 47 37 
i, eee 43 30 46 45 
Nashville** ....... 43 46 62 54 
Seattle ....ccceeee 27 16 ee oe 
TACOMA cecccicccce 16 16 

Average ....... 63 53 61 54 
Minnesota-Dakotas 64 56 75 60 
Other states ...... 65 50 67 52 


CALENDAR YEAR FLOUR OUTPUT 

The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers from Jan. 1 to May 1, 
1915, with comparisons, in barrels: 


1915 1914 1913 
Minneapolis .... 56,340,740 5,898,385 5,773,905 
Duluth-Superior. 364,375 334,780 76,230 
Outside mills*.. 3,566,590 3,421,440 3,318,260 
Milwaukee ..... 199,560 249,920 276,785 
Bt. Liowle .ccccee 448,900 404,600 432,800 
St. Louist ...... 670,700 608,000 655,370 
pS ree 2,033,550 1,889,850 1,588,220 
oo eee 212,850 219,100 260,300 
Rochester ...... 232,550 230,360 206,700 
Chicago ....... 373,750 344,250 349,850 
Kansas City.... 891,486 633,950 675,700 


Kansas City}... 2,949,550 2,610,005 2,268,790 
Toledo .....+.+. 469,450 477,100 395,400 


Toledof ........ 999,600 1,217,915 923,845 
Nashville** - 1,401,630 1,167,810 1,156,590 
Seattle§ ....... BO9,816 .cccee = cevvece 
Tacoma§g ....... BOT,68G ss ccccee «= a vevee 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth, 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 

§Output from Jan. 16, 1915, to May 1, 


Winter Wheat Outlook 
Kansas Crry, Mo., May 4.—(Special 
Telegram)—Cool and cloudy weather 
revails over the Southwest. Warm, 
right weather would be more desirable, 
but the wheat fully maintains its con- 
dition. 





R. E. Srerurne. 


Torepo, On1o, May 4.—Needed mois- 
ture supplied by rains last night and 
this morning. As only complaint about 
growing wheat was the need of mois- 
ture, this is now supplied, and resulting 
condition should be almost perfect. Oats 
also making good progress. 

W. H. Wiaarn, Jr. 





Iowa Bakers Meet 

Cepar Rapips, Iowa, May 4.—(Special 
Telegram)—The twelfth annual conven- 
tion of the Iowa Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion is now in session, with a representa- 
tive attendance. The feature of today’s 
discussion was the advisability of join- 
ing hereafter with Nebraska, Missouri, 
and possibly Illinois and Kansas, in hold- 
ing joint annual conventions. Sentiment 
favors the idea, which will be voted on 
later. Many flour men are present. 

Ronert T. Bearry. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
increased 32,335 bbls. The output (week 
ending May 1) was 312,635 bbls, against 
361,680 in 1914, 312,940 in 1913, and 
309,285 in 1912. 

The weekly output was of the follow- 
ing per cent of the maximum capacity. 





May2 May 3 

May 1 April 241914 1913 

Minneapolis ...... 70 63 82 62 
Outside mills ..... 55 46 65 61 


Trade of Minneapolis and interior mills 
last week was somewhat spotted. There 
were important mills whose sales showed 
a material shrinkage, while the business 
of others made some gain in volume. At 
best, business was dull and unsatisfac- 
tory. 

With certain mills, bakers bought more 
freely than any other trade. On the 
contrary, others sold the most flour to 
jobbers. With others, family trade dom- 
inated. 

The buying was in small quantities, 
even jobbers and large bakers limiting 
their purchases to comparatively small 
amounts. ‘The largest sale heard of was 
10,000 bbls to an eastern baker. 

Buyers are already impressed with the 
favorable crop outlook and are disposed 
to buy hand to mouth in the fullest 
sense. Quick shipment is the rule. 

Some spring wheat mills are reported 
to be selling flour for shipment as far 
ahead as September-October-November, 
basing prices on the September option. 
This is considered suicidal and short- 
sighted. 

The crop outlook for both Spring and 
winter wheat is now exceptionally favor- 
able and there is no telling what impair- 
ment may take place. Whatever change 
there is must be in the nature of a re- 
duced outlook. 

Directions are fairly good, though some 
mills complain of their not coming as 
freely as desired. 

In export trade only three or four 
orders of 1,000 bbls each were reported. 
One lot was of second clear sold to 
Liverpool, 

First and second clears are steady, 
with a fair demand. Most mills are sold 
ahead and are firm as to quotations. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are ask- 
ing for standard patent a range of $7.85 
@8.15 per 196 Ibs in wood. 

* ” 


Bran has been very slow at Minne- 
apolis all the week and jobbers’ quotations 
show a decline of $1@1.50 ton since 
April 28. Western consumptive demand 
is fair, but what buying there is, is for 
immediate shipment. 

Kastern buyers are still picking up 
small lots of bran at junction points, and 
for these they are paying $1@1.50 ton 
premium over what they bid for mill- 
shipment from the West. 

This is the season of the year when 
jobbers and brokers look for a decline 
in bran, and naturally buyers are non- 
committal. They are afraid to make pur- 
chases of consequence, for fear of a 
break, and buying is at the minimum. 

The larger Minneapolis mills, however, 
while they have reduced bran prices a 
little, are still fairly firm. They refuse 
to entertain the low bids being put out 
by jobbers for future shipment. 

Standard middlings are still very 
searce and firm at $2@3 ton over bran. 
Flour middlings are also firm, while red 
dog has declined about 50c ton. 

Mills quote bran for prompt shipment 
at $21@22 ton, in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis; standard middlings at $23 


@24, flour middlings at $27.50@28, and 
red dog, in 140-lb sacks, at $29. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 24 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 16 were in operation May 4: 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and D mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B, Anchor, 
Palisade, and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, E and 
F mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston's mill. 

FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


Special reports of 50 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 41,850 bbls, show that in the 
week ending May 1 they made 140,440 
bbls of flour (representing 632,000 bus 
of wheat), against 164,020 in 1914. 

Fifty “outside” mills last week shipped 
715 bbls of flour to foreign countries, 
against 1,530 in 1914. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth last week aggregated 1,561,000 
bus, a net increase over the preceding 
week of 395,000 bus. At Minneapolis 
there was an increase of 459,000 bus and 
at Duluth a decrease of 64,000. 

For the week ended Saturday, May 
1, receipts of wheat were as follows in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1915 1914 1913 1912 1911 


Minneapolis .... 1,289 1,004 1,336 841 1,111 


Duluth ........ 272 53 619 255 166 
Totals ocsvive 1,561 1,057 1,855 1,096 1,277 
Duluth, bonded. 3 135 393 779 1 
Totals ....... 1,564 1,192 2,248 1,875 1,278 


Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on May 1, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 


1915 1914 1913 1912 1911 
Minneapolis 6,263 17,694 20,060 13,756 10,629 
Duluth .... 4,464 9,066 11,453 6,873 3,887 








Totals ...10,727 26,760 31,513 20,629 14,516 
Duluth, b’d’d 152 1,287 2,856 6,383 124 


-»- 10,879 28,047 34,369 26,012 14,640 





Totals 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1914, to May 1, 
1915, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 1911-12 
88,763 86,386 104,200 77,883 
55,620 55,004 76,210 26,934 


Minneapolis .. 
Duluth ....... 





Totals ...... 144,383 141,390 180,410 104,817 
Duluth, bonded 1,828 3,829 7,226 13,307 





Totals ..... 146,211 145,219 187,636 118,124 
GEORGE M. HEATH A SOUTHERN PLANTER 


Information is received that George M. 
Heath, formerly general manager of the 
Listman Mill Co., La Crosse, Wis., has 
bought the “Mount Row” plantation of 
3,400 acres in Northampton County, 
North Carolina. The consideration in- 
volved is understood to have been 
$170,000. 

The plantation is well stocked with 
cattle and hogs, and employs about 100 
negroes. Some 1,700 acres are now plant- 
ed to corn, cotton, peanuts, tobacco, al- 
falfa and wheat; the remainder, 1,700 
acres, are heavy timber, with an estimat- 
ed stumpage of 26 million feet. 

The plantation has a four-mile front- 
age on a navigable river upon which 
there are two lines of steamboats plying 
from the plantation to tidewater. The 
plantation gins and bales its own cotton, 
and, having a sawmill, saws its own tim- 
ber. The tobacco raised will be of the 
wrapper or cigarette quality, and is cured 
on the plantation. 

Mr. Heath intends to devote his per- 
sonal attention to the operation of the 
ay rege In speaking of the new field 


e has embarked in, he says that he ex- 
pects to maintain his interest in the 
milling business to the extent of buying 


a few carloads of bran or shorts for his 
stock. 


THE COMING MACARONI CONVENTION 
The local committee of 9s 5 


Noodle Manufacturers, to be held in 
Minneapolis on June 8 and 9, is composed 
of J. T. Williams, of Mother’s Macaroni 
Co., Minneapolis; F. X. Mossbruger, of 
the Minnesota Macaroni Co., St. Paul; 
James C. Andrews, of Yerxa, Andrews 
& Thurston, and V. V. Corbin, of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. 


NORTHWESTERN CROP CONDITIONS 
Crop conditions in the Northwest con- 
tinue exceptionally favorable. During 
the week there has been more or less rain 
well over Minnesota and North and South 
Dakota, with a comparatively cool tem- 
perature. There was a good rain Sun- 
day night and showers since that time. 
The temperature yesterday over the 
three states was from 50 to 60 degrees. 

Possibly the Red River Valley has a 
little more moisture than needed, while 
northwestern North Dakota would wel- 
come further rain. Again, in southwest- 
ern Minnesota, not an important wheat- 
growing territory, there is some area 
which is rather too wet for wheat and 
where it is reported to be not flourishing. 

With seed in the ground, the condi- 
tions generally have been favorable for 
germination and root developing. The 
cool weather is a good deal better than if 
it were warm. In most territory wheat 
is above the ground, has a good color 
and stand and presents in every way a 
promising appearance. 

While the wheat in Montana has been 
planted and the soil has enough moisture 
to cause germination, more rain would be 
beneficial and is hoped for. 

Indications now are for bright weath- 
er and a gradually rising temperature. 

While Minneapolis advices are that 
conditions in western Canada are favor- 
able, rain would be of benefit. 

Though flaxseed has not been seeded, 
present conditions are taken to indicate 
a reduced acreage in North Dakota, and 
a much smaller acreage in western 
Canada. 

One of the largest Minneapolis eleva- 
tor companies, from the reports of its 
agents, estimates an increase of 10 per 
cent in spring wheat acreage in Minne- 
sota and North Dakota this year, and an 
inerease of 15 per cent in durum. 

* * 


Henry Neill, Aberdeen, S. D: The 
wheat prospect is very fine at present. 
Farmers seeded most of their wheat be- 
fore the second rain and cold weather, 
which delayed operations nearly a week. 
Then weather became exceedingly warm, 
and the blade just leaped from the 
ground, The recent rain also delayed 
seeding operations, retarding much of 
the oat and barley seeding, which is far 
from being done. The early-sown wheat 
never looked better than at present. Am 
afraid of it growing too fast. 


Northwestern Wheat Crop 
The attached table shows the Department 
of Agriculture’s final estimate of the wheat 
crop of the Northwest in 1914, with compari- 
sons. The figures are in millions: 


7-—1914—,, —-1913—, 

Acres Bus Ac’s Bus’12 ‘11 '10 '09 
Minnesota .. 4.0 43 4.2 68 67 44 64 94 
N. Dakota.. 7.2 82 7.5 79 143 73 39 91 
S. Dakota... 3.4 32 3.7 34 652 15 47 48 





Totals ...14.67157 15.4 181 *262 132 150 233 
Montana ... .9 18 .8 21 19 12 8 3 


*Trade estimates were 300 millions or 
over. +tTrade estimates range 165 to 175 
millions. 

MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 

George E. Smith, of Farlin, is to build 
a 50-bbl Midget mill at Jefferson, Iowa. 

The Cando (N. D.) Elevator Co. is to 
build a 50-bbl mill. The building will be 
large enough for future enlargement to 
100 bbls. 

In preparing for the improvements to 
be made to the National mill at Minne- 
apolis, John Hetringer is foreman mill- 
wright, under the direction of William 
MeNair, head miller. 

Edward Williams, a grinder in the 
Washburn C mill at Minneapolis, died 
April 30. Stricken with a hemorrhage, 
he died within a few hours, without re- 
gaining consciousness, 

The Red River Milling Co., of Fergus 


May 5, 1915 
Falls, Minn., in rebuilding its mill which 
burned a few months ago, will increase 
the capacity to 400 bbls. Contract for 


equi was awarded last week to The 
Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

H. M. Fréer, of the fg leg 
Baking Co., was in Minneapolis y- 

Charles C, Bovey, vice-president of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, is at 
Hot Springs, Va. 

F. A. Whiteley, patent and trade-mark 
attorney, Minneapolis, has moved his 
office to 527 First and Security National 
Bank Building. 


H. C. Rogers, with the Western Can- 
ada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, was 
in. Minneapolis today on business per- 
taining to export trade. 

John S. Pillsbury, vice-president of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
yesterday departed for New York, to 
be gone 10 days to two weeks. 


George R. Clegg, of Clegg & Son, flour 
and feed jobbers, Youngstown, Ohio, was 
in Minneapolis April 29. He was on his 
way home from a trip to the Pacific 
Coast. 

‘J. H. Blanton, formerly of the Queen 
City Flour & Feed Co., Cincinnati, is 
now representing the Chippewa Milling 
Co., Montevideo, Minn., in Ohio and 
Indiana. : 

H. A. Sterling, department manager 
for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, is at Cedar Rapids attending the 
convention of the Iowa Master Bakers’ 
Association. 

Charles Bridwell, assistant chemist for 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., is at Roch- 
ester, N. Y., this week, attending the 
annual convention of the New York Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Association. 


Arthur F. Daggett, formerly a grain 
man on the Minneapolis Exchange, died 
suddenly May 3 of heart trouble, aged 
55. He was a brother of George H. 
Daggett, formerly prominent in the Min- 
neapolis grain trade. 

The most common rate of interest ap- 
plying to strong indorsed grain paper at 
Minneapolis is 4% per cent. However, 
with grain, particularly wheat, going 
eastward and into consumption, elevator 
companies are rapidly paying off old ob- 
ligations. 

While mills making a specialty of du- 
rum products have in the last week sold 
a few lots, buyers are indifferent and 
taking an extremely small amount. Quo- 
tations f.o.b. Minneapolis range: medium 
semolina, $7.75@8.40 bbl, jute; patent, 
$7.65@8.25; clear, $5.25@5.40. 


Competition from the Southwest is be- 
ing felt by spring wheat mills. Former 
is credited with selling for new-crop 
shipment, basing quotations on new-crop 
wheat futures, and to be offering at ridic- 
ulously low prices, compared to spring 
wheat flour. The view is taken that the 
mills of the Southwest could ask mate- 
rially more for their flour and still get 
the business. 

Millers report that buyers are now so 
low in flour stocks they do not haggle 
very much as to price. However, they 
buy in unusually small quantities. The 
experience of some mills in the last week 
was that quite a number of jobbers were 
in the market and took small quanti- 
ties of flour. Other mills found that 
bakers needed supplies and bought just 
enough to get along with. 

F. B. Newell, foreign representative of 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., has been in 
Minneapolis a few days. He recently 
returned from London, where he was for 
several months in the interest of his com- 
pany. Mr. Newell is a widely travelled 
man, having been in most all parts of 
the world. He has given particular at- 
tention to the West Indies business of 
the Washburn-Crosby Co. From here he 
goes to Princeton, Ill., his old home, to 
remain a few days. 

“The big mills are going to experience 
a change this season in dealing with car- 
load buyers,” said the sales-manager of a 
large Minnesota mill. “In past years 
a good many moderate-sized dealers have 
handled two or more leading brands of 
flour, and have bought them by the car- 
load. This year, however, with banks re- 
stricting credit, these buyers do not pos- 


(Continued on page 323.) 
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THE MILLERS’ GIFTS 


(Continued from page 300.) 
ed throughout the country. Its appointed 
lelegates are in every distributing prov- 
ice and large city, co-operating with the 
ational and local agencies of supply 
nd relief, and maintaining American 
upervision in accordance with the terms 

f the original arrangement made with 
the belligerent governments, upon which 

he entire activity of the Commission is 

ased, and its operation predicated and 
ermitted. 

Mr. W. H. Chadbourne is travelling 
lelegate. In Brussels, Mr. E. C. Thurs- 

m has had charge of the docks and 

torehouses. He has recently been ap- 
pointed to take control of the work in 
lille, the Commission having arranged to 
extend its relief system to cover northern 
l'rance. Mr. Neville is auditor. Mr. 
|ewis Richards and his capable staff have 
in hand the provisioning of the city of 
Brussels, in itself an enormous task. 
Messrs. Allard and Jensen are at the 
head of the publicity department. 

In Antwerp, Mr. E, E; Hunt, with a 

umber of assistants, represent the Com- 
inission. In Brabant, Mr. F. W. Meert 

s in charge; in Flanders, Mr. Van Hee; 

1 Hainault, Mr. Robinson Smith, assist- 
ed by Mr. R. H. Warren and Mr. C. H. 
Carstairs. In Liége, Mr. G. S. Jackson, 
Mr. D. T. Nelson and Mr. Philip H. 
Chadbourne are on duty; Mr. T. L. Kitt- 
ridge and Mr. S. H. Paradise are sta- 
ioned in Limbourg. Luxembourg is su- 
perintended by Mr. L. F. Wellington and 
Mr. G. F. Hawkins. In Namur, the Com- 
inission is represented by Messrs. C. B. 
Gibson, C. S. Bowden, G. L. Glenn and 
\. D. Johnson. 

The Commission maintains a regular 
courier service between Brussels and 
Rotterdam via Putté and Bergen-op- 
Zoom, also from Liége to Maastricht, op- 
crating its own automobiles and passing 
to and fro by permission of the German 
\uthorities. Mr. Curtis and Mr. Ste- 
phens are couriers on the first-named 
route. 

I have mentioned herein, with but one 
'r two exceptions, only the Americans 
engaged in the service of the Commission 
| Belgium, and by no means all of them. 
In the Brussels office there are a large 
umber of Belgians assisting in the work. 

Many of the Americans engaged in 
this service are young men, and several 
re Rhodes scholars. Their duties are 
ighly important and very arduous. They 
erform them gratuitously, in a fine 
pirit of devotion to the cause, saying 
ittle, doing much, and doing it both well 
ind cheerfully. Among these there ex- 
sts a feeling of good fellowship which 
Ss very apparent at the noon luncheon at 
the Brussels headquarters, where very 
'ften during my stay in Belgium I had 
he great pleasure of being a. guest. 


SOURCE OF FOOD SUPPLY 


_ As exports of foodstuffs are prohibited 
from all European countries, and it is 
impossible to purchase supplies for Bel- 
gium therein, the Commission looks to 
the United States and Argentina for the 
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provisions which are required 
to feed Belgium. These con- 
sist mainly of flour and 
wheat, bacon and rice, with 
considerable quantities of maize, intended 
for cattle food. I will later explain why it 
has been deemed desirable to import 
wheat. The supply of potatoes, at one 
time plentiful in Belgium, is now almost 
exhausted, and it is highly desirable to 
secure a large quantity. Owing to the 
difficulty of transporting potatoes long 
distances in good condition this, at pres- 
ent, seems impossible. 


EXPENSE OF OPERATION 


Owing to the fact that all the officials 
and directors and a very large proportion 
of the staff of the Commission serve 
without pay, thus giving first-class ability 
to the service without cost, the expense 
of operation is incredibly small, and 
probably unparalleled in this respect by 
any charitable organization in the world. 

From Oct. 22 to March 6, during which 
period purchases were effected amount- 
ing to fifteen million dollars, the general 
expenses of the London office, including 
cables, postage, salaries, travelling, print- 
ing, stationery, accountants’ and auditors’ 
fees and sundries, were but twenty-one 
thousand dollars; the expenses of the 
Rotterdam and Brussels branches were 
but a trifle more than this amount. 


SHIPPING DIFFICULTIES 


If the Commission had only to find the 
money and purchase supplies, its task 
would be sufficiently great, but, in addi- 
tion thereto, it has had the greatest diffi- 


culty in: procuring ocean transpor- 
tation, even when willing to pay 
enormous rates. The increasing 
searcity of ships and the unwilling- 
ness of owners to divert vessels from 
their regular routes, not to mention 
the augmented risk of North Sea 
navigation, involved in carrying food 
supplies to Holland, have combined 
to make this part of the Commis- 
sion’s work exceedingly hard. Nev- 
ertheless, the ships are being pro- 
cured, although the premiums paid 
have added considerable expense to 
the transportation account. 


THE BELGIAN ORGANIZATION 


In the foregoing I have given an 
outline of the organization and func- 
tions of the Commission for Relief 
in Belgium. It remains, for a prop- 
er understanding of the system by 
which more than six million people 
in a state of suspended animation 
are being taken care of, to 
explain the operations of 
the Belgian ally of the 
Commission, through which 
it is enabled to distribute 
food supplies to an alien 
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people, and to do so by methods which 
are at once the .quintessence of sound 
common-sense in their business operation 
and the most tactful and considerate in 
their charitable aspect. 

Like the Commission itself, this co- 
operating Belgian organization, the Co- 
mité National de Secours et d’Alimenta- 
tion, is not an institutional, long-estab- 
lished, highly endowed association, with 
the usual concomitants of honorary, inac- 
tive officers and salaried employees. It is 
provisional, and owes its existence to the 
emergency, summoning to its service, 
-wholly in behalf of humanity, the most 
representative among the . financiers, 
manufacturers and men of affairs remain- 
ing in Belgium during this period of 
national stress. 

The functions of this association of 
Belgians, profoundly concerned in the 
preservation of the civil population of 
the country, are to insure proper or- 
ganization of the communal distribution, 
to collect monies from the communes 
from the sale of food, and to account 
for the same, to grant subsidies to the 
communes in proportion to their several 
necessities, and to determine, by periodic 
convocation of its delegates, in conjunc- 
tion with the Commission, the needs of 
each special locality. 

I had the honor of attending two of 
the weekly meetings of this organization, 
and was much impressed by the dili- 
gence, earnestness and _ thoroughness 
with which these gentlemen, representa- 
tive of the best financial and industrial 
elements in Belgium, discussed the busi- 
ness brought before them. 

The president of the Comité National 
is Mr. Ernest Solvay, whose manufactur- 
ing operations are world-wide in their 
scope. Mr. Jean Jadot, governor of the 
Societé General de Belgique, and Mr. L. 
Van Der Rest, vice-governor of the 
Banque Nationale de Belgique, are its 
vice-presidents. The honorary secretary 
is Mr. F. Van Bree. Mr. Emile Franqui, 
the eminent financier, is chairman of the 
executive committee, and among its mem- 
bers are men of the highest attainments 
in their several spheres of activity: Mr. 
Josse Allard, Baron Coppée, Baron 
Janssen, Baron Lambert, F. M. Phillipp- 
sohn, L. Franck, P. Van Hoegaerden 
and many others. 

AN UNPRECEDENTED COMBINATION 

The relations existing between the 
Commission and the Comité National are 
direct and harmonious. The former may 
be likened to a free arm, the connecting 
link between the helpless Belgian popu- 
lation and the outside world, which 
stretches across the At- 
lantic and procures the 
food supplies, delivering 
them, under international 
guarantees, to Belgium; 
the Comité National to 
the other arm, which, un- 
able to extend itself be- 
yond the limitations im- 
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posed by war conditions, receives the sup- 
plies and concerns itself with their just, 
conscientious and. wise distribution, thus 
to protect all and do the greatest amount 
of to the largest sible number. 
B range tg ay Bg the same body, 
operating jointly for its benefit, and hav- 
ing in view one object only,—the mainte- 
nance of the Belgian people until such 
time as, peace being restored, they can 
care for themselves. The functions of 
these two organizations are co-ordinated 
to one common purpose, thereby achiev- 
ing a system of national relief which, for 
effectiveness, wisdom and intelligent ac- 
tivity, is wholly unprecedented. 

It has probably never before occurred 
in the history of nations that represent- 
atives of a neutral country, remote from 
the scene.of war, have voluntarily come 
forward to interpose between conflicting 
armies for the preservation of. the civilian 
population. Certainly no such group has 
ever before worked with a provisional or- 
ganization composed of leading citizens 
of the country thus relieved, in joint op- 
eration for a common object. The per- 
formance of the Commission for Relief 
in Belgium in thus interposing and ef- 
fecting a co-operative arrangement is al- 
together unexampled, and affords an 
amazing illustration of what can be ac- 
complished by the genius of American 
business, joining with that of Belgium, 
when it applies itself to humanitarian 
work with the same energy and intelli- 
gence that it ordinarily exerts in indus- 
trial and commercial channels. 


THE RESULTS 


It infallibly follows that with the best 
business spirit of two countries willingly 


and gratuitously devoted to the problenr 


before it, and the communal system of 
Belgium, admirably adapted to purposes 
of individual relief, with methods of 
transportation by waterways most con- 
veniently available, a process of ultimate 
individual distribution should be evolved 
which is ideal in its characteristics, com- 
plete in its scope and fundamentally 
sound in its operation. 

I am, therefore, able to say without 
the slightest mental reservation whatever, 
that although I have had occasion in the 
past to inspect many methods of public 
relief in various countries, I have never 
before seen one that can compare in 
efficiency, thoroughness and wisdom with 
the system now being employed in Bel- 
gium through the combined efforts of 
the Commission and the Comité National. 

Furthermore, if I had a million or five 
million dollars placed at my disposal for 
the relief of the Belgians, I would not 
hesitate a moment to put it at the com- 
mand of this organization, confident that 
it would employ it to the best possible 
advantage of the people, and that not a 
dollar would be wasted or misapplied. 

In making such an unqualified expres- 
sion of confidence, I speak as the result 
of a careful study of the methods being 
used, and of my personal observations 
of the work, both in the large cities and 
the provinces of Belgium. It gives me 
great satisfaction to write this voluntary 
indorsement, because I was instrumental 
in securing and delivering to this organi- 
zation a cargo of flour valued by the 
Commission at six hundred thousand dol- 
lars, and the Northwestern Miller, the 
publication I have the honor to repre- 
sent, was pledged to see to its proper 
delivery and distribution. 


WHAT THE ORGANIZATION IS DOING 


It is solely due to the efforts of this 
allied agency that the civil population of 
Belgium has been preserved from want 
during this terrible period. It has not 
only provided food, for both the people 
and their animals, but it has supplied the 
former with clothing and kept them 
housed, besides giving employment to a 
very large number of persons. 

Through its operation, the currency of 
the country has been maintained as a cir- 
culating medium, taken everywhere in 
Belgium at par; and by keeping the 
population fed, clothed, sheltered and 
occupied, it has served to maintain peace, 
and has prevented futile uprisings against 
the military authorities, which could only 
have resulted in useless waste of life and 
further destruction of property. : 

It is estimated that fifty thousand 
people are now engaged in the service of 
the Commission and the Comité National 
combined, and the ramifications of their 
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-activities include the collegtion of. funds, 


purchase of supplies, operation of steam- 
ships and barges, maintenance of ware- 
houses, supervision and control of all the 
mills, bakeries and provision stores in 
Belgium, the conduct of many work- 
shops, employing labor, both male and 
female, which is otherwise unable to pro- 
cure work, sale of commodities, distribu- 
tion of supplies, care of the destitute, 
and a very considerable banking business, 
whereby the currency received is con- 
verted into exchange by which supplies 
are purchased. Next to the military 
government of Belgium, the Commission 
and its ally, the Comité National, consti- 
tute the most influential and powerful 
authority in that country. 


THE BASIS OF OPERATION 

In this combined organization is found 
practically a substitute for civil govern- 
ment ad interim; its charter, the inter- 
national agreement by which it is permit- 
ted to exercise its functions, and its fun- 
damental basis, the primary requisite of 
man—his daily bread. 

Beginning with its ability to furnish 
bread, the organization has gradually 
extended its scope. Its basis of credit is 
the commune, which purchases what it 
can and is supplied according to its 
needs. The commune’s payments are 
made, under supervision of the Commis- 


mune, through its local organization, 
affiliated with the Comité National, sells 
the flour or bread to the individuals who 
have the means to pay, charging a rea- 
sonable profit over cost; to those who 
have no means it distributes food free. 
Naturally the number of those unable to 
pay is gradually increasing as the cash 
resources of the le diminish. 

The discrepancy between the amount 
realized from the sales of food and the 
amount required to feed those without 
means to pay; that is, the difference be- 
tween the provisioning and the benevo- 
lent departments, now amounts to about 
two and a half million dollars a month, 
and this sum it is necessary for the Com- 
mission to procure from _ benevolent 
sources. 

NORTHERN FRANCE 


The people of northern France, having 
lacked an organization of supply and dis- 
tribution, such as the Commission and 
the Comité National, have been having a 
terrible time during the past few months, 
and in many districts have been under- 
going absolute famine. 

Notwithstanding its already arduous 
responsibilities, and its present difficulties 
in maintaining the food supply in Bel- 
gium, the Commission has not been deaf 
to the piteous appeal of the people of 
this country. It is now arranging for an 
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sion, to the Comité National, which, in 
turn, pays the receipts over to the Com- 
mission, receiving the supplies either 
given to or purchased by the latter. Thus 
every pound of food or every article fur- 
nished is strictly accounted for, all ac- 
counts being duly audited and checked 
by chartered accountants. 


PRICE AND QUANTITY OF BREAD 

The price of bread throughout Bel- 
gium is fixed and regulated by the Com- 
mission. At no time since it began its 
operations has this price been higher 
than in England during a corresponding 
period. 

The Commission has maintained a sup- 
ply of foodstuffs in Belgium sufficient to 
enable the Comité National to provide 
the people with a ration of two hundred 
and fifty grammes of flour, equivalent to 
three hundred and twenty-five grammes 
of bread, per capita per diem. This 
was, for a time, reduced to two hundred 
and fifty grammes of bread, but this 
was due to a local desire to conserve re- 
sources and accumulate a small reserve 
stock, not to actual necessity. 


METHOD OF DISTRIBUTION 


It should be understood that all sup- 
plies shipped into Belgium by the Com- 
mission, whether gifts or purchases, are 
sold. There is no free distribution di- 
rect from the Commission to the people, 
for this would demoralize the entire sys- 
tem. 

The supplies are sold to the commune, 
according to the requirements of its pop- 
ulation, and the commune pays the Com- 
mission, or, if it is unable to do so, it 
gives an obligation to pay. The com- 


extension of its field of operations to 
include northern France, and will send 
its representatives to superintend the 
work of relief, which will be conducted 
on the system so successfully followed in 
Belgium. 

To a certain extent, several French 
banks have undertaken to supply the 
financial backing necessary for this ex- 
tension, but there will still be room for 
the co-operation of those who are benev- 
olently inclined in succoring these un- 
fortunate people, whose situation is now 
as desperate as was that of the Belgians 
when the Commission was formed. 

ALL TREATED ALIKE 

In all Belgium there is but one basis 
of bread supply. Rich or poor, all alike 
receive the same quantity of bread, and 
it is of the same quality, according to 
the standard of the individual community 
as established by its local authorities, who 
act under instructions from the Commis- 
sion and the Comité National. It is not 
possible to bring any foodstuffs into the 
country except through the Commission ; 
hence the supply must depend entirely 
upon the amount it is able to procure 
and forward, and the application of the 
individual ration is universal. 

However great a man’s means may be, 
his allowance of bread is fixed. He may 
be able to supply: his table with soup, 
fish, meat and poultry, to offer his guests 
wines of rare vintage and priceless val- 
ue, but the bread he puts beside his plate 
is of the same quality and the same quan- 
tity as that received by the humblest 
citizen. 

As to the quality of this bread, I shall 
have something to’ say later. In some 
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districts it has not been altogether what 
it should have been, and I shall explain 
how this has happened, but at all times 
the supply furnished by the Commission 
has been adequate for a distribution of 
two hundred and fifty grammes of flour 
(three hundred and twenty-five grammes 
of bread) daily to each inhabitant, and 
of a character to produce a good, white, 
wholesome loaf. 


WHAT BELGIUM NEEDS AND DOES NOT NEED 


In the beginning, the Commission an- 
nounced that what it wanted was white 
flour, beans and peas, and these com- 
modities have been and still remain the 
chief requirements of the people. Of all, 
white flour is the prime necessity, the 
thing desired above everything else. 

The Belgians are a nation of bread- 
eaters, and they are accustomed to good 
white bread, having learned by years of 
experience that this best furnishes the 
strength- and muscle-producing qualities 
which their work demands. The whole 
wheat and black bread faddists get no 
hearing in Belgium, especially among 
the intelligent working people, who know 
exactly what they want to eat and what 
sustains them best. 

Mainly, their supply of bread is made 
by bakers, although in some communities 
bread is made in the household. The 
loaf to which they are accustomed is a 
good, well-baked, white loaf, and with a 
portion of this and a bowl of soup the 
mass of the people will get along very 
comfortably. Bread, however, they must 
have, and it should be wholesome, sound 
and white. 

If the excellent people who desire to 
help the Belgians woald only remember 
this very simple thing, and not send 
them other foods, sometimes much more 
expensive, they would assist rather than 
embarrass the relief work. 

It is useless to send corn meal into 
Belgium. The people cannot cook it 
properly because they are unaccustomed 
to handling it, and the bakers are unable 
to mix it with wheat flour and produce 
a palatable loaf. There is no use theoriz- 
ing about such things—these are the facts, 
and the corn meal already shipped into 
Belgium is being used only by mixing 
a very small proportion with wheat flour. 
All efforts to get adequate food value out 
of it by instructions to the Belgians to 
prepare and eat corn bread and mush 
have failed. The seventy Americans in 
Belgium haven’t the time to teach a mil- 
lion cooks. 

Canned goods, breakfast foods, pickles, 
preserves and fancy groceries, of which 
many tons have been given to Belgium by 
well-meaning Americans, are being han- 
dled in certain large cities through tem- 
porary stores established by the Com- 
mission for the purpose of getting rid of 
them. These are being purchased by the 
better class of curious people for ex- 
perimental purposes, the proceeds going 
into the relief funds, but when their nov- 
elty as American goods ceases to attract, 
the residuum will either be put into the 
communal soup kettles or given away to 
those who are willing to try experiments 
with their stomachs. 

Condensed milk is imported for the 
baby canteens, and is very necessary in 
the larger cities. Certain other things, 
such as canned pork and beans, soups 
and fish can be used in connection with 
the benevolent department, but their 
value in wheat flour would be expended 
to better advantage. 


THE USE OF MAIZE 


Corn, or maize, is used as stock food, 
and for this purpose only is imported 
into Belgium by the Commission. All at- 
tempts to use it in Belgium for human 
food have been failures. There is practi- 
cally but one large mill in Belgium that 
grinds maize. This can and does make 
corn flour, but is unable to blend it with 
wheat flour commercially. 

There is an increasing need for stock 
and poultry feed in Belgium, and this 
the Commission is prepared to supply. 


POTATOES NEEDED 


The supply of potatoes was originally 
plentiful. This, however, is now almost 
exhausted. Potatoes are principally re- 
quired for soup, a very important item 
in the people’s diet. The difficulty in sup- 
plying this need is very great, because 
the export of potatoes from near-by 
countries is prohibited, and, owing to 
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their ple nature, it seems practi- 
cally ible to bring them from the 
United States with any assurance that 
more than 50 per cent will reach des- 
tination in peed cendition Not less than 
twenty thousand tons are required to 
meet immediate demands in certain prov- 
inces where the supply is now practically 
exhausted. If any one can devise a meth- 
od whereby shipments can be arranged 
from America, and will arrive in Bel- 
gium in good condition, he will materially 
assist the Commission, which is prepared 
to purchase in large quantities. 


WHY WHEAT WAS IMPORTED 


Wheat has been shipped into Belgium 

at the request of the Comité National, to 
which the Commission has favorably re- 
sponded. The object in this was to keep 
the mills in operation if possible, there- 
by supplying work for the operatives, 
but chiefly because the offal was needed 
for feeding purposes. Considerable quan- 
tities of Argentine wheat have been pur- 
chased, and are now on the way to Bel- 
gium. 
It would seem to me that this policy 
is less advantageous than that of im- 
porting flour. This for many reasons. 
One is that the mills of Belgium, as at 
present operated, employ but a few men, 
and these are not skilled artisans. The 
latter are either with the Belgian army 
or have left the country for other rea- 
sons. The millowner may or may not 
be himself a practical miller. In either 
case, he is usually handicapped by hav- 
ing insufficient skilled millers. 

As economical ‘milling can only be ac- 
complished under favorable conditions, I 
doubt very much if the mills of Belgium, 
under existing circumstances, can pro- 
duce flour anywhere near as cheap as the 
same quality can be made and bought 
elsewhere. 

Another reason is that, the mills being 
under the control and direction of the 
relief agencies, it is impossible to avoid 
results which are unsatisfactory. The 
problems of milling to advantage are 
not understood by the layman, and be- 
tween his demands for certain results 
and the miller’s inability to produce 
them or to explain the technicalities of 
his trade, friction and complications are 
bound to arise, which add greatly to the 

rplexities and labor of the organiza- 
then, producing delay and confusion. 

Again, supplying flour direct for bak- 
ems and household use greatly simplifies 
tHe work of maintaining the food supply, 
enables the relief organizations to see ex- 
actly what they furnish the baker and 
check his results accordingly, and so re- 
duces the work. 

Finally, in provinces receiving wheat 
instead of flour, the tendency is to turn 
as little into feed as possible and make 
the utmost quantity 
of flour. Under such 
conditions, the local 
miller produces a poor 
quality of flour,—in 
some instances not 
good enough for hu- 
man food. 

Wherever American 
flour has been distrib- 
uted, the bread has 
been maintained at a 
standard of quality 
which is satisfactory, 
and wherever the 
wheat has been milled 
locally the quality of 
the bread is inferior. 
This is not always the 
miller’s fault, but be- 
cause he has been or- 
dered to make too 
high a percentage of 
flour from the wheat 
given him. 

In my opinion, the 
relief agencies would 
do well to abandon 
the milling business, 
which, under existing 
conditions in Belgium, 
can scarcely be con- 
ducted on any other 
than a wasteful basis, 
and furnish their fu- 
ture supplies in flour. 
Perhaps this might not 
be to the advantage 
of the few local mills 
employed, but there is 
no question that it 
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would avoid much trouble, and, by pro- 
ducing a larger quantity and a better 
quality of food for the same money, 
benefit the population as a whole. 

It would not be wise to allow the Bel- 
gian miller to take charge of the produc- 
tion of flour without close supervision 
and direction. On the other hand, such 
control takes the matter out of his hands, 
and relieves him from responsibility for 
results. In effect, therefore, the mills 
are being operated by inexperienced 
amateurs, and amateur milling, whenever 
done, is proverbially an extravagant and 
wasteful business. Lacking a trained 
milling expert, in whom confidence can 
be placed, the relief agencies would do 
well to avoid the operation of Belgian 
mills as much as possible, employing 
them for grinding the wheat now in 
transit, but otherwise confining their 
operations to handling maize for stock 
food, or for blending purposes. Crude 
milling is a wasteful process. 


CONCERNING CLOTHES 


While on the subject of what Belgians 
need and do not need, perhaps I should 
say something about clothing. In the 
beginning, doubtless, this was required. 
Many people had lost their homes and 
all their personal property, and supplies 
of clothing were welcome. Whatever this 
demand may have been, and I doubt if 
it was ever as great as was supposed in 
America, it has now been fully supplied. 

Among the Belgian refugees in Hol- 
land and England clothing was required 
in large quantities, and a large portion 
of the supplies sent from the United 
States were diverted to these camps, In 
Belgium itself, however, the food, not the 
clothing, problem was acute. Of course 
there was and still is a large population 
absolutely destitute, but I should judge 
from my observations that its require- 
ments in clothing are for the present, at 
least, fully satisfied. 

In Brussels there are two huge em- 
poriums literally packed with clothing 
and blankets, some new and some second- 
hand. The illustrations shown herewith 
will give an idea of their immensity and 
the extent of their stocks, which cover 
almost everything for men’s, women’s and 
children’s wear. Under the very able 
management of Madame Phillippsohn, who 
has this department in charge, and whose 
executive ability amounts to genius, all 
this enormous quantity of goods is being 
handled economically and to the best 
advantage, and none of it will be misap- 
plied or allowed to go to waste. Never- 


theless, the existing supply must be more 
than sufficient for present needs and 
those of the immediate future. 

In addition to its stock of ready-to- 
wear goods, the Comité National makes 
clothing and employs a very large num- 


ber of men and women throughout the 
country in this work and in the manufac- 
ture of hats and shoes. These people 
receive small wages, but sufficient to 
maintain them. object is to keep 
them occupied and at the same time to 
furnish the people with clothing at a low 
cost, and the system works very satis- 
factorily. 

With the present enormous cost of 
ocean transportation, the Commission 
cannot afford to displace food supplies, 
urgently and ‘always needed, by ship- 
ments of clothing and other commodities, 
certainly not in immediate and possibly 
not in future demand. Consequently 
many. hundreds of tons of these goods 
are now stored at the Atlantic seaboard 
awaiting shipment to Belgium, and fur- 
ther contributions of the same character 
are apt to prove a source of embarrass- 
ment rather than a help. 

I repeat, and emphasize the repeti- 
tion, that what is needed now in Belgium, 
and what will continue to be needed until 
the war is over, is food supplies: white 
flour for the people and feed for the 
stock and poultry. 


THE GERMAN ATTITUDE 


In a previous communication to the 
Northwestern Miller, I mentioned that 
the German military authorities in Bel- 
gium were preserving, in letter and 
spirit, the engagement entered into with 
the Commission whereby they undertook 
not to requisition any of the food sup- 
plies shipped into Belgium for the use 
of the civil population. 

The possibility of contrary action was 
a deterrent influence in securing contri- 
butions to the cargo of the South Point, 
and therefore I am gratified to reassure 
contributors on this score. 

Neither directly nor indirectly has any 
levy been made on these supplies for mil- 
itary purposes, nor have the beneficiaries 
of relief been penalized by being obliged 
to pay additional war contributions or 
taxes because they were receiving aid 
from without. 

In every respect, the military authori- 
ties have been scrupulously observant 
of their obligations in respect to these 
supplies, being willing not only to per- 
mit their distribution but, as far as is 
compatible with military regulations, to 
afford every possible facility for the free 
and uninterrupted transaction of all 
business connected with the work of re- 
lief. 

Neither in the larger cities nor in the 
provinces through which I travelled while 
in Belgium, did I hear a single com- 
plaint from American or Belgian that 
the German soldiers were taking the 
slightest advantage of the people in ap- 
propriating to themselves, either by di- 
rect or indirect means, any portion, how- 
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ever slight, of the food supplied through 
the Commission. 


A CORRECTION 

In a previous article, I stated that the 
delivered valuation placed upon the cargo 
of the South Point by the Rotterdam 
branch of the Commission exceeded sev- 
en hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
Subsequently I asked Mr. Young to sub- 
stantiate this figure, and he corrected it, 
the mistake being due to a clerical error. 
The valuation, delivered Rotterdam, was 
approximately six hundred thousand dol- 
lars. 

PERSONAL. EXPERIENCES 

Having, in the foregoing, attempted 
to explain the scope and functions of the 
Commission for lief in Belgium and 
those of its Belgian ally, the Comité Na- 
tional de Secours et d’Alimentation, as 
well as several phases of the relief work, 
I will proceed to relate my personal ex- 
periences in inspecting the methods and 
system in use, such being my warrant for 
the conclusions which I have reached and 
herein set forth. 


THE DAILY DISTRIBUTION 


My first effort to understand the sys- 
tem of relief was made in Brussels, and 
began with a visit to the place where the 
soup is prepared for communal distribu- 
tion. This central depot was formerly 
a station or warehouse used for the sort- 
ing and dispatch of packages and par- 
cels—-what we might call an express de- 
pot. It is a large, open-spaced, circular 
building, with a  high-domed roof, 
through which light is admitted, and it is 
admirably suited for the purpose to 
which it is now being put. 

A small army of cooks was employed 
in chopping up vegetables and meat to 
go into the huge kettles, boiling and 
seething and smoking on the stone floors. 
There was a cheerful clatter of wooden 
shoes, and a fragrant aroma of steaming 
soup. Large vans rolled in and out 
through the wide doors, carrying to dis- 
tributing stations the supply of soup for 
the noontime calls. 

Standing about, testing, tasting and 
superintending the soup-making, were a 
group of Brussels restaurant keepers, 
who have volunteered their services to 
see that the people obtain an excellent 
quality of soup, and that nothing is 
wasted. These men come on duty very 
early in the morning, and divide their 
forces into watches, so that, at all times, 
the soup supply is under direct super- 
vision of expert purveyors, who thor- 
oughly understand their business. 

The scene was. most interesting, and 
presented many striking and picturesque 
aspects: here a man swinging on his 
shoulder a huge basket of ingredients, 
there another bending over a great ket- 
tle, stirring its con- 
tents up with a long 
ladle; others carrying 
between them covered 
cans from which the 
steam escaped in odor- 
ous clouds. The dig- 
nified supervisors gave 
as much care and 
thought to the prepa- 
ration of free food as 
if the product were 
destined to go upon 
the tables of their 
own restaurants, there 
to be submitted to the 
critical judgment of 
their most discrimi- 
nating patrons. 

The Belgian cooks 
are magnificent soup- 
makers, and unexcelled 
in the economy and 
ingenuity with which 
they combine and 
utilize almost every- 
thing to produce a 
savory and strength- 
ening result. I never 
tasted a richer or bet- 
ter soup than _ the 
bowl I tried at this 
central depot of sup- 
ply, and its flavor 
might well excite the 
envy of any American 
restaurant proprietor. 

From this interest- 
ing and fascinating 
scene we proceeded to 
one of the communal 
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distributing places, where the people come for 


their daily supply of bread and soup. This was, 


an enormous building, situated in the center of a 
thickly populated district, mainly tenanted by the 
poorer S. 

Originally a convent, and later a prison, this 
building had been ordered torn down by the mu- 
nicipal authorities before the war began, to make 
room for needed improvements. Its dark and lofty 
stone corridors and cloisters, its vast, dimly-lighted 
chambers and small stone cells made a picturesque 
and striking background for the long line of men 
and women who entered and passed through, re- 
ceiving their supply of food. It suggested a 
prison of the French Revolution rather than a 
modern environment. 

There are some who cannot look upon this scene 
without sadness, because so many are in the line 
who never before have had to apply for relief, but 
to me this feeling was counterbalanced » 4 one of 
thankfulness and satisfaction that, through the ef- 
forts of others, and especially ¥ own country- 
men, all were being fed and well fed. 

I have seen many bread lines, and some of them 
very depressing, but none which impressed me 
yuite as much as this in the character of the people 
composing it. Most of them were women and 
girls, with an occasional man, usually an old one. 
‘hese were clearly not mendicants; there was 
nothing servile or shrinking about them. 

The Belgian, whether in the cities or the prov- 
inces, receives aid in a self-respecting, straight- 
forward fashion. He is not a beggar or a depend- 
ent by profession. Under ordinary circumstances 
he is hard-working, thrifty and self-supporting, 
asking odds of nobody. In this emergency, due to 
no fault of his own, he is debarred by the for- 
tunes of war from helping himself. He is willing 
to accept help, and he does so temporarily without 
the loss of self-respect, because shortage of food 
aud lack of means are the common lot, due to na- 
tional stagnation. He receives rations, not charity, 
and he so accepts them, thankfully but not cring- 
ingly, standing up to his misfortunes 
without whine or whimper. There is no 
danger of pauperizing the Belgians. 

Behind a long counter sat the volun- 
teers engaged in superintending the noon- 
time distribution; several. clerks receiv- 
ing, checking and examining the bread 
and soup tickets, a kindly young priest 
assisting. At one end entered the people. 
I'merging from a long stone corridor 
connecting with the street, they passed 
quietly and in order through the neces- 
sary examination to the other side of the 
room, where, from the soup supply, was 
measured out the quantity the ticket 
called for, and, from a large pile of 
loaves, each one of exact size and weight, 
was given bread, according to the meas- 
ure authorized. 

There was nothing rude, brusque or 
curt in this individual distribution. Cour- 
tesy, gentleness, tact and consideration 
were shown on both sides. The manners 
of the applicants and the distributors 
were alike above reproach. Madame and 
monsieur were titles interchanged with 
great frequency, with many “merci’s” and 
“pardon’s,” and inquiries as to the health 
of members of the family, with kindly 
words and good wishes passing back and 
forth between disbursers and recipients. 

hose who could, paid something, and 
the chink of coppers falling on the long 
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table was heard frequently, but all received their 
supply according to the needs of the family they 
represented, whether or not they had the means to 
pay for it. There was no pushing or crowding, no 
disputes, no altercations; the distribution proceed- 
ed in the utmost quietness and order, but it was 
appallingly interminable, the line reaching through 
the corridor, down the narrow outside street and 
around the corner out of sight. 

When I thought what might have happened to 
all these poor, innocent, worthy people, and a mil- 
lion more at that same hour receiving similar suc- 
cor throughout Belgium, had it not been for the 
efforts of the Commission for Relief in Belgium, 
and as I saw the Stars and Stripes hanging from 
the wall, significant of the agency through which 
this relief was made possible, I was proud to be an 
American citizen. 

Seeing this great throng receiving its daily bread, 
—clean, kindly, honest folk, obviously industrious ; 
the fine-looking, clear-eyed, neat old women, the 
gray-haired, courteous old men, and the busy, 
smart little girls, acting as the family providers, 
each with a pitcher or jug filled with steaming, 
strong soup in one hand, while the other carried, 
in a clean bag or a home-made net, the allowance 
of bread, I was thankful to the millers of the 
United States and Canada, to those who had co- 
operated with them, either in contributions or by 
giving free transportation or by services in various 
ways, that, through their generosity, it had been 
possible for the Northwestern Miller to secure the 
cargo of the South Point, and thus add at least 
sufficient to feed the Belgians, all of them, three 
days, 

Then and there, and for the first, but by no 
means the last, time in Belgium, I fully realized 
that what we had done, small though it was in 
comparison with the great need, was well worth 
doing; that it repaid a thousand-fold all it had 
cost in money, work, anxiety and care. My only 
regret in this connection was and has ever been, 
that our organization, working as it was in the 


flood-tide of success when circumstances 
compelled it to cease solicitation, could 
not have been permitted, without officious 
interference and repeated interruptions, 
fully to complete its possible work, there- 
by giving Belgium, as it could undoubt- 
edly have done, one hundred thousand 
barrels of flour instead of the scant 
seventy thousand actually delivered. 

I do not want to blame any individual 
for what occurred in New York to 
oblige us to bring our activities to a pre- 
mature close. No doubt the interference 
was unintentional, the result of meddle- 
some, thoughtless officialism, ill-advised 
as to the possibilities of our organiza- 
tion if left alone to realize its utmost; 
but when I consider the worthiness of 
the Belgians and their great need, and 
realize that some one was to blame for 
not procuring that additional thirty thou- 
sand barrels of absolutely free flour, in 
itself almost a cargo, and far exceeding 
the gifts of some of the relief agencies 
that helped stop the Millers’ Belgian Re- 
lief Movement before it was completed, I 
experience the only feeling of regret or 
bitterness I have had in connection with 
this whole undertaking. However, that 
is beside the present narrative. 

Willingly I could have remained an 
hour more in the old Brussels prison, 




















































































watching the people come in empty- 
handed and go forth well supplied, learn- 
ing again and in this strange, medieval 
atmosphere, the true significance of that 
simple prayer, “Give us this day our 
daily bread,” and thinking, as I watched 
the kindly ministrations of those who 
were helping the Belgian people—them- 
selves not far from want—“Blessed is, he 
that considereth the poor and needy; the 
Lord shall deliver him in the time of 
trouble.” 

Mr. Allard, of the Commission, who 
had me in charge on this tour, was de- 
sirous of having me visit the clothing em- 
porium, and therefore we left the com- 
munal agency and proceeded to another 
important department of relief activity, 
managed by Madame Phillippsohn, whose 
genius for this work I have already men- 
tioned. 

This establishment was, in gayer times, 
a vast theatre, in winter a summer gar- 
den and in summer the contrary. My 
French being unequal to the name, I have 
called it “the North Pole,” such being the 
significance of its summer title when it 
suspended operations at the beginning of 
the war. 

Another structure, elsewhere, original- 
ly a large circus building, which I sub- 
sequently visited, is used as the primary 
receiving warehouse for clothing, blankets 
and similar supplies. Here shipments are 
first taken, and thence they are sent to 
“the North Pole” for assortment, distri- 
bution and sale. The circus is filled with 
cases and packages of goods, and beneath 
the first floor is a circular gallery, once 
used for the horses, extending completely 
around the whole building, which is 
packed to its limit with supplies and 
stores. 

Madame Phillippsohn’s gigantic estab- 
lishment is in fact a great people’s de- 
partment-store, in which men’s, women’s 
and children’s clothing, blankets, bed- 
clothes, boots, shoes and hats, some given 
and some purchased, are arranged in 
order and disposed of through a large 
and competent staff of assistants, which 
Madame Phillippsohn has organized and 
directs. The whole is operated for the 
benefit of the needy, and is conducted in 
a highly scientific and satisfactory man- 
ner, very largely by volunteers. 

In this connection, shoemaking and re- 
pairing as well as dressmaking depart- 
ments are operated, giving employment 
to a large number of men, women and 
girls. 

BELGIAN BLANKETS 


It was here that the blankets made by 
the North Star Woolen Mills, and brought 
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over in the South Point, were unpacked, 
and I had the pleasure of being present 
at the opening of the cases. ay oo. dl 
tities of blankets had already re- 
ceived, and some of them seemed to me 
to be of excellent rt As I had not 
actually seen our blankets before they 
were shipped, I was anxious to know if 
they measured up in quality with the 
others. 

A case was opened for my inspection, 
and a pair, neatly tied up in paper and 
as clean as when they left the mill in 
distant Minneapolis, were spread out, 
white and soft, for the examination of 
the staff. The women present went into 
exclamations of joy over their quality 
and texture, and Madame Phillippsohn 
pronounced them to be the finest blankets 
yet received in Belgium. 

I took a pair of them to the head- 
quarters of the Commission, where the 
were exhibited. Mrs. Brand Whitloc 
called that afternoon and examined them, 
fully indorsing the verdict of Madame 
Phillippsohn. Five hundred and fifty 
pairs of these are now being “distributed 
to the people—the weather still being 
sufficiently cold and raw to make them 
most welcome. I was, of course, im- 
mensely gratified by the comments of 
those who saw the blankets, and proud 
to know that they established a record 
for quality which cannot be excelled. 


THE BREAD OF BRUSSELS 


In Brussels and the province of Bra- 
bant, no attempt has been made recently 
to mill from imported wheat; in conse- 
quence imported flour is exclusively pro- 
vided. From this, excellent white bread 
is being produced, giving entire satisfac- 
tion to the public. Indeed, the bread of 
Brussels is quite as good as, if not better 
than, that of Rotterdam or London. 

It was not always thus, however. At 
one time, what is called “gray bread” was 
provided, much to the displeasure of the 
consumers. I have in my possession an 
illustrated postcard, unobjectionable 
from the naive standpoint of the Belgian 
populace, but hardly suited for publica- 
tion in an American journal, which 
humorously shows the effect of this bread 
upon the population, and is significant 
of the distaste for it exhibited by the 
people. Now, however, the citizens of 
Brussels and Brabant, as well as Ant- 
werp, rejoice in what they call “the good 
American bread,” and show their gratifi- 
cation in innumerable ways, of which I 
shall speak hereafter. 

DOCKS AND WAREHOUSES 

Conducted by Mr. E. C. Thurston, a 
member of the Commission, who has 
charge of this department, I visited the 
docks and warehouses, where the lighters 
bringing food supplies are unloaded and 
their. contents stored, awaiting delivery 
to distributing stations. 

Here everything was in excellent order 
and condition, each commodity being as- 
sorted, well protected and safeguarded, 
and an accurate account being kept of 
receipts and deliveries. The storehouses 
were extensive and admirably equipped, 
well ventilated, dry and secure. 

THE BRUSSELS SYSTEM 

It will hardly be believed that it is pos- 
sible to card-index the inhabitants of a 
city of five hundred thousand popula- 
tion, giving the name and address of each 
family, each hotel and each restaurant, 
with the number of people entitled to 
draw bread rations, but Mr. Lewis Rich- 
ards, in charge of this section of the 
work, proved to me, not only that it was 
possible, but that it was actually done in 
the case of the city of Brussels, as pro- 
visioned by the Commission and the 
Comité National. 

Doubting the thoroughness of this sys- 
tem, I asked for the card showing the 
requirements of bread for the hotel 
where I was stopping, the Palace. Mr. 
Richards promptly produced it. There- 
on was indicated how much bread was 
daily required to feed the staff of the 
hotel, and how much for the guests, these 
figures being revised and verified fre- 
quently. 

An entire floor of the Commission’s 
headquarters is occupied by the staff re- 
quired to keep close watch of the food 
supply and requirements of the city, and 
a small army of clerks is kept busy at 
the work. 

Mr. Richards has under his jurisdiction 
the control of the bakeries and supply 
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stores of Brussels. To the former is 
given a certain amount of flour, from 
which they are red to produce a 
definite’ quantity of bread, the quality of 
which is carefully ed. All estab- 
lishments are given flour in proportion 
to the number of their customers, and no 
individual is permitted to duplicate his 
allowance or that of his household, if he 
has one. 
THE “AMERICAN STORE” 


A few days previous to my departure 
from Brussels, Mr. Richards and his as- 
sistants opened, on the ground floor of 
the building in which the Commission has 
its headquarters, an “American store,” 
offering tor sale a large collection of ac- 
cumulated condiments and food prepa- 
rations sent to Belgium which could not 
possibly be distributed through the ordi- 
nary channels, chiefly because they were 
wholly unsuited to common use, also be- 
cause, the directions on the cans and 
packages being in English, the mass of 
the Belgians could not read them, and 
finally because there was not enough of 
any one thing to go around in a general 
distribution. 

The attendance on the opening after- 
noon was distinguished as to quality, 
many ladies and gentlemen inspecting the 
stock and making some purchases, out of 
courtesy or curiosity. Although Mr. 
Richards was optimistic as to the results 
from this venture, I was extremely skep- 
tical, and, secretly, I hoped that no un- 
fortunate Belgian would experiment with 
some of the ancient and obscure “air- 
tights” that were exposed for sale on 
the shelves. 

The vagaries of the human mind when 
expressed in gifts of charity are inscruta- 
ble and multifarious. Here were breakfast 
foods of innumerable brands, most of 
them requiring cream to make them 
palatable, and cream is unobtainable in 
Brussels; jellies, jams, pickles and pre- 
serves; apple butter, peanut butter, 
canned corn of unknown vintage;-ecrack- 
ers and biscuits, somewhat stale; ossified 
candy, and cases of popcorn tied up in 
packages and tough as Jack Johnson; 
canned soups, fish, peas, beans and fruits 
of all kinds. 

I suspected that the shrewd American 
storekeepers, yielding to the demand of 
the local relief committees for bargains, 
had unloaded from their shelves all their 
old and unsalable stock, for the names 
of the manufacturers on many of the 
packages were unknown to me, and hith- 
erto unheard of. 

There were not lacking, in this heter- 
ogeneous lot, some of the preserves 
which mother is said to have made but 
didn’t, because she had better sense. 
These were obviously of home production, 
for the labels had come off and no living 
soul could tell what the contents were. 
In an odorous ante-room were numerous 
products which, upon examination, were 
found to have gone wrong in transit, and 
were vociferously appealing for quiet in- 
terment where they could no longer 
smell,—fermented preserves, and weird, 
anonymous combinations gone sour. 

No one knew the correct prices on any 
of these commodities, because their value 
was not indicated on the package; no 
Belgian, unless he was able to read Eng- 
lish, could understand the directions for 
cooking or could know whether they were 
to be cooked or eaten as they were. The 
uses of some were a mystery beyond 
elucidation. 

Some one with a distorted sense of 
humor had contributed a quantity of 
corn cure, and this was mistaken by a 
willing Belgian as some sort of maize 
preparation, which he was expected to 
prepare for table use. A quantity of 
patent medicine was actually included 
among the “generous” gifts sent to Bel- 
gium from America. 

This would be amusing if one did not 
consider the frightful cost of ocean 
transportation in these times, and re- 
member that the expense of delivering 
these comparatively useless supplies, 
which were contributed by the carload 
during the earlier period of Belgian re- 
lief, might well have been saved to apply 
on the carriage of commodities actually 
needed. . 

I ;saw another of these “American 
stores” in one of the provincial cities, 
but I did not have the heart to inspect 
its stock. Most of this junk is quite 
worthless in Belgium, and while some of 


it may be disposed of to the curious and, 
possibly, to antiquarians, in my private 


opinion the best use to make’ of the lot 


would be to turn it over to the soup- 
makers. I believe the soup-compounding 
est of the Belgian cooks could pro- 
luce a palatable and appetizing bowl 
from the arm of a second-hand fur 
overcoat. , 
PROVISIONING IN ANTWERP 

As the system of supplying and dis- 
tributing food in Antwerp is practically 
the same as in Brussels, and conducted 
under similar auspices, it is unnecessary 
here to describe it, except to say that it 
is entirely successful and satisfactory. 


IN THE PROVINCES - - 


I visited about fifteen cities and towns 
in Belgium during my stay. My German 
passport enabled me to travel in certain 
provinces; from others, for military. rea- 
sons, I was debarred. Luxembourg, 
which for some reason was excluded from 
my permit, is reported to be one of the 
best-organized ay for relief, in 
Belgium. East Flanders and West Flan- 
ders were forbidden me. 

In company with Mr. A. N. Connett, 
director-general of the Belgian branch of 
the Commission, travelling in his automo- 
bile, I visited the interior, inspecting the 
various supply depots. This is not the 
place in which to speak of the evidences 
of what had occurred in destruction of 
houses and loss of life following the in- 
vasion of Belgium by the German army. 
I saw enough of these, without going out 
of my way to find them, to fully satisfy 
any curiosity I may have had as to the 
horrors of war. Some of these sights I 
would gladly forget, if it were possible. 
On such things I will make no further 
comment, but confine myself strictly to 
the subject in hand. 

THE LOUVAIN MILLS 

At the very handsome plant of Mr. 
de Stordeur, in Louvain, the largest corn 
mills in Belgium, having a capacity of 
some two thousand barrels a day, we 
were very courteously received by the 
proprietor, who showed us over his new 
establishment, which is quite untouched. 
We inspected it very thoroughly, and 
found it completely and_ efficiently 
equipped, having been recently built by 
Amme, Giesecke & Konegen, of Bruns- 
wick, and some of the machines furnished 
by the Nordyke & Marmon Co., of In- 
dianapolis. 

The Usines De Stordeur Société Anony- 
me is splendidly prepared to manufac- 
ture maize products on an economical 
and modern system, and will doubtless 
be employed by the relief authorities in 
grinding the corn which has been im- 
ported for feeding purposes. 

DIESTE AND HASSELT 

At Dieste, we were shown by Mr, 
Meert, who has charge of the relief work 
in the province of Brabant, the local 
warehouse and distributing agency. 

Hasselt, in the province of Limbourg, 
was reached at noon. After an interest- 
ing inspection of the system of com- 
munal accounting, we had luncheon with 
the local officials. In the afternoon, we 
visited the communal workrooms, where 
women are employed in the making of 
garments, and men given occupation at 
tailoring. 

Here we witnessed a distribution of 
flour direct to the individual, the people 
of Hasselt doing their own bread-making 
to a very large extent. First-class, white, 
American flour was being given out on 
the basis of two hundred and fifty 
grammes of bread, about one-half pound, 
per diem per capita. 

USING THE BAGS 

Noticing that those applying for the 
ration brought their own containers, 
sometimes a pillow slip and sometimes a 
calico bag, I inquired what use was being 
made of the cotton sacks in which the 
flour was received, and was told that 
they were being retained for subsequent 
sale. 

I had already observed in Brussels 
that a considerable number of empty 
cotton sacks had been accumulated, and 
had been informed that they were to be 
shipped to Rotterdam and New York, 
where there was a sale for them, the 
proceeds, of course, going into the relief 
funds. 

To Mr. Connett I explained the danger 
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of shipping either to Holland or to New 
York sacks which bore the brand of re- 
lief flour, pointing out that: they might 
be purchased by unscrupulous’ people 
who would refill them with cheap flour 
and offer them for sale. If this should 
occur, it would be very easy to start a 
scandal to the effect that relief flour, in- 
tended for the Belgians, had been sur- 
reptitiously diverted from its rightful 
purpose and sold to the public. through 
commercial channels. In proof of this, 
the actual relief sacks could be produced 
as uncontrovertible evidence. I there- 
fore urgently requested that, at least so 
far as our cargo was concerned, none of 
the bags be sold, but that all of them be 
given to the people for their own use. 

The danger of the contingency I men- 
tioned had not occurred to the Belgian 
branch of the Commission, but Mr. Con- 
nett promptly recognized it and gave in- 
structions accordingly. These had not 
reached Hasselt when we arrived. 

When informed that hereafter, in ad- 
dition to the flour, they were to receive 
the empty bags, the satisfaction ex- 
pressed by the worthy women who were 
drawing their supplies was amusing and 
gratifying. Yes, they had a hundred 
uses for the clean and well-made Ameri- 
can bags, and were delighted to get them 
without charge. Thus I saw ample justi- 
fication for our theory that the thrifty 
Belgian housewife, who utilizes every- 
thing, would know what to do with the 
cotton sacks we shipped our flour in. 


IN LIEGE 

Via the forlorn but famous town of 
Visé, with its tragic history, where we 
stopped for a brief time, we reached 
Liége and proceeded to the handsome 
residence of Mr. Van Hoegaerden, now 
generously turned over to the uses of the 
relief. organization. 

I had already énjoyed the pleasure of 
making the acquaintance of our host and 
his son, Mr. Jacques Van Hoegaerden, 
at a meeting of the Comité National in 
Brussels. These gentlemen, who are 
among the leading manufacturers of Bel- 
gium, now devote themselves entirely to 
relief work, and by their great zeal, re- 
markable abilities and splendid capaci- 
ty for organization contribute enor- 
mously to the effectiveness of the system, 
not only in their own large province, 
where they are conspicuously active and 
energetic, but throughout Belgium. 

Here we also met Messrs. Jackson, 
Nelson and Chadbourne, Americans rep- 
resenting the Commission. After an in- 
spection of the relief warehouses of the 
organization, we spent the evening in a 
discussion of various phases of the work 
in hand. 

Liége is the center of a large manu- 
facturing district, and its requirements 
of food are heavy. The province had a 
population of eight hundred and sixty- 
five thousand. It suffered terribly at the 
beginning of the war, nearly forty-five 
hundred houses having been burned. 
Twenty-two thousand people are still 
homeless, one hundred and _ sixty-five 
thousand workmen are idle, and three 
hundred and eighteen thousand people 
are destitute. 

The bread issued in Liége was not suf- 
ficiently good in quality, being a dull 
gray in color and unappetizing. This 
was due to a natural desire to make the 
limited supply go as far as_ possible. 
The flour from which it was made was 
known as “ninety per cent,” representing 
this percentage of the original weight of 
the wheat, and was milled locally. I 
procured a sample loaf of this bread, 
which is unsuited to sustain the people in 
good condition, and, with loaves from 
other provinces, will show it to the Lon- 
don headquarters in support of my con- 
tention that such a ration is not fully 
equal to requirements. 

AT MODAVE 

We remained in Liége over night, re- 
ceiving the generous hospitality of the 
house of Van Hoegaerden, with every 
possible attention that our courteous 
hosts could extend to us. The following 
day, we proceeded, by way of the ruined 
and shattered village of Louveigné, to 
Modave, where, at the picturesque and 
interesting chateau of that name, which 
fortunately escaped damage, we were 
received by Mr. Jacques Van Hoegaer- 
den’s uncle, Mr. Raymond Braconier, the 
proprietor, bourgomaestre of Modave, 
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and his brother, Mr. Ivan Braconier, the 
bourgomaestre of Linchet. After lunch- 
eon, we parted with Mr. Jacques Van 
Hoegaerden, who had accompanied us to 
the chateau, and travelled to Dinant, 
whence we proceeded to Namur, where 
we stopped for the night. 
THE PROVINCE OF NAMUR 

The headquarters of the Commission in 
Namur are in the beautiful home of a 
Belgian lady, now in England, who has 
generously donated its use for relief 
purposes. Mr. C. B. Gibson, assisted by 
Messrs. Bowden, Glenn and Johnson, 
represents the Commission in this prov- 
ince, to which a considerable shipment of 
South Point flour had been consigned. 

The bread in Namur was somewhat 
superior to that of Liége, but still not 
of a quality which I should consider suf- 
ficiently nourishing, considering the 
smallness of the daily ration. Its in- 
feriority was due to the same causes as 
in Liége. 

Mr. Gibson had recently visited north- 
ern France, where he described the situa- 
tion as desperate, no organized effort 
having been made to relieve its people 
from hunger and want. As already 
stated, this section has now been annexed 
to the territory supplied by the Commis- 
sion, which adds a population of about 
two and a half millions to its already 
enormous Belgian responsibility; but 
this by no means daunts this indomitable 
organization. 

The supply, of potatoes in this and 
other provinces is approaching exhaus- 
tion. This is a very serious danger as, 
next to bread, soup, “of which potatoes 
are an important and necessary ingredi- 
ent, is the staple food of the Belgians. 

Mr. Gibson informed me that twenty 
thousand tons of potatoes were immedi- 
ately needed in nine provinces of Bel- 
gium and northern France, with a popu- 
lation approximating nine million people. 
At Namur, potatoes were in demand at 
fourteen francs per hundred kilos, and 
the price rising, delivered Rotterdam. 
This was equivalent to about one hundred 
and forty francs, or twenty-eight dollars, 
a ton, equal, say, to seventy cents a 
bushel. 

Recalling how plentiful and cheap po- 
tatoes were in the West, I have already 
sent a memorandum of these require- 


ments and figures to Minneapolis, in the- 


hope that some one in the potato trade 
may be able to make a proposition to 
the New York branch of the Commission 
whereby a portion of this demand can be 
supplied. 

IN HAINAULT 

From Namur, we passed through the 
desolated town of Tamines, where we 
found the storehouse entirely depleted 
and the local relief agency awaiting the 
promised arrival of further supplies. As 
we approached the thickly-populated sec- 
tion of which Charleroi is the center, we 
entered the coal-mining district. _Here 
lack of employment was only too appar- 
ent in the number of idle people seen 
everywhere. It was market day in 
Charleroi, and I made my way into the 
thick of the crowd about the stalls in 
the square. The articles being offered 
for sale were mainly vegetables and gar- 
den truck, the stock of which seemed 
neither plentiful nor particularly good. 

While the car, bearing the American 
flag, waited for me, such a dense crowd 
of the idle and curious collected around 
it that Mr. Connett suggested it would 
be better for us to move on, lest we be- 
come the nucleus for a mob which might 
make a demonstration of its favor. We 
therefore left Charleroi, and pushed on 
to Mariemont. 

Mr. Raoul Warocqué, member of the 
Belgian House of Representatives, bour- 
gomaestre of Mortanwetz, proprietor and 
operator of extensive coal mines and an 
active and influential member of the 
Comité National, apprised of our com- 
ing, had invited a considerable company 
to meet us at luncheon in his magnifi- 
cent chateau of Mariemont, where the 
American flag was displayed over the 
stately entrance, and we were welcomed 
with great cordiality. 

Here I had the pleasure of meeting 
Messrs. Robinson Smith and C. H. Car- 


stairs, the Commission’s delegates for the F 


province of Hainault, to which over 
twenty-one thousand bags of flour from 
our cargo and seventy-one cases of con- 
densed milk had been sent. 
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After seeing the bread of Hainault, I 
was glad that a quantity of our flour had 
been sent here, for it was needed. Local- 
milled “ninety per cent” flour was being 
used, and, naturally, the loaf it made 
was unpalatable. In this district, as in 
similar sections of our own country, the 
coal miners are accustomed to eat good, 
white bread. They depend upon it and 
know its value, and cannot be persuaded 
that the rough-and-ready, gritty substi- 
tutes advocated by theorists and food 
cranks, who themselves are incapable of 
doing a day’s hard manual work sup- 
ported by bread alone, are equally ad- 
vantageous. 


WHITE VS. GRAY AND BLACK BREAD 


In different parts of Belgium, I found 
that the supporters of whole-wheat and 
coarsely ground flour had been quite in- 
dustriously advocating a loaf made from 
this “ninety per cent” and “hundred per 
cent” product. Not that they under- 
stood, precisely, the reasons for the vague 
faith that they expressed, but they “had 
always heard” that “black bread” and 
whole-wheat bréad were really healthier 
than white bread, and therefore imagined 
it would be well to feed them to the peo- 
ple, especially as the wheat thus milled 
“went further.” 

Coincident with this illogical propa- 
ganda was the fact that cattle food was 
urgently needed, and that, in some dis- 
tricts, the doctors were reporting the ex- 
istence of stomach trouble among infants 
and children. It was also quite clear, 
from the appearance of the people in the 
gray and black bread districts, that they 
were ill nourished and beginning to show 
the effects of a continued limited ration 
of bread a large proportion of which was 
lacking in the essential strength- and 
muscle-building elements. 

Here in Belgium, I renewed to some 
effect the warfare which the Northwest- 
ern Miller has conducted for so many 
years against the popular fallacy that, 
because flour is dirty and improperly 
milled, it is therefore wholesome; and 
here I saw the actual test of the com- 
parative value of white bread and dark 
bread, made, not upon a so-called “poi- 
son squad,” beloved of the theoretical ex- 
perimenter, but upon a country’s popula- 
tion. 

In Brussels and Antwerp, and_ the 
provinces where white bread is issued, the 
people look healthy, vigorous and well 
nourished, and there is no complaint of 


‘illness among the very young and the 


old due to stomach irritation. In other 
places where, to eke out the supply or to 
accumulate a reserve stock against pos- 
sible contingencies, the wheat has been 
milled to a very high percentage of flour, 
the people look anemic, jaded and ill- 
conditioned, the animals are lacking food 
and the children are puny and sickly. 

In my plea for better bread in those 
provinces where hitherto gray and black 
loaves have been issued, I used every 
argument that I could bring forward, ex- 
plaining, as well as I was able, both the 
wastefuiness and the danger of using this 
90 and 100 per cent flour in provisioning 
a population wisely accustomed to eat 
good white bread. I pointed out that 
true “black” bread was made from rye 
flour, in itself wholesome for certain 


‘classes of people, and by no means flour 


made from dirty, badly-milled wheat, in 
which was included the bran and flinty 
particles intended for animal use. 

I accounted for the sickness among 
the children as largely due, no doubt, to 
eating coarse, dark bread, and warned 
against the consequences upon the adult 
population of a continuance of this diet. 
The natural instincts of a people I held 
to be an infallible guide in the selection 
of food best suitea to their requirements, 
—that it was quality and digestive values 
that counted, and not the quantity or 
mass taken into the stomach. In short, I 
preached the absolute necessity, not only 
of bringing the Belgians through this 
period alive, but, also, in excellent condi- 
tion; a result impossible upon a ration of 
two hundred and fifty grammes of rough- 
ly milled, coarse, dark flour. 

I was able to convince Mr. Connett, the 
director-general of the Belgian branch of 
the Commission, of the soundness of my 
argument, and the earnestness of my plea 
seemed to carry conviction to the Com- 
mission’s representatives in the prov- 
inces. If I am fortunately able, by vir- 
tue of the sample loaves I shall exhibit 


and the reasons I shall present to Mr. 
Hoover in London, to induce him to make 
the furnishing of reasonably white bread 
mandatory in Belgi 
my tour through that country was of 
some real service to its people. 


THE MARIEMONT MILLER 


Those of the readers of the Northwest- 
ern Miller who know how limited and 
academic my knowledge of milling really 
is, will be amused to learn that the Com- 
mission desired me to examine into and 
report upon the milling problems con- 
fronting it in Belgium, for it controls 
all the mills as well as the bakeries in 
that country. 

Though fully conscious of my ignorance 
of practical milling, I did my best to 
serve the cause by visiting the local flour 
mills whenever I had an opportunity, and 
discussing matters with the miller, 
through an interpreter. My experience 
with the three hundred barrel mill at 
Mariemont, the character of the owner of 
which was indorsed by Mr. Warocqué, 
will suffice as an example. 

Mr. Connett and Mr. Robinson Smith 
accompanied me on this inspection. The 
miller was an honest man, doing his ut- 
most to make bricks without straw,— 
that is, to produce a “ninety per cent” 
flour that would yield a decent loaf. His 
plant, - without being ornamental, was 
good, practical and serviceable, and his 
head miller intelligent. In addition to 
his mill, he conducted a bakery. 

We went through this mill from bot- 
tom to top, and examined its product 
carefully, The miller explained to me 
that he was quite unable to produce good 
flour under the conditions imposed upon 
him, but that he was doing his best, and 
I agreed with him. 

In baking, he blended the product of 
his mill, the “ninety per cent” flour, with 
good white American flour, supplied by 
the Commission, in equal parts, and 
therefrom produced a far better loaf 
than others I had seen; a bread not with- 
out strength and fair color. I secured a 
sample loaf of it to add to my exhibit. 

Quite a large quantity of corn meal 
had been received at this depot, and the 
Commission’s representative desired the 
local miller to mix this with his flour, but 
he explained that this was impossible, if 
he was to produce a passable loaf. I 
asked him how he could handle the corn 
meal, and he replied that, by grinding it 
on millstones, he thought he could make 
it finer and thus be able to use about 10 
per cent in his mixture. 

It seemed to me that this was the best 
he could do, and I therefore recommend- 
ed that he be allowed to handle the sup- 
ply of corn meal in this way, at the same 
time joining the miller in his desire to 
make a 75 or at most an 80, per cent 
flour, pointing to the crowd outside the 
mill doors as evidence of ill-nourished 
people fed on the “ninety per cent” prod- 
uct. In this rough-and-ready fashion, 
which will probably cause an American 
miller to smile, I disposed of such local 
“milling problems” as were put up to me, 
inwardly lamenting my lack of practical, 
exact and scientific knowledge. 


NOTES AND INCIDENTS 


I might continue almost indefinitely to 
inflict upon the patient reader an ac- 
count of my experiences and observations 
while in Belgium, but I think I have al- 
ready written more than enough to give 
an idea of this, to me, most interesting 
journey. 

OUR FLOUR 

By the time I returned to Brussels, 
after my provincial tour with Mr. Con- 
nett, our flour had arrived, and I had the 
great pleasure and satisfaction of seeing 
large quantities of it, still in splendid 
condition, piled in the storehouses and 
actually going into consumption among 
the people. It was universally praised 
for its fine quality, and, to tell the truth, 
it “looked good to me,” especially when 
I realized how timely it was, how much 
it was needed and how welcome it was 
to those who were receiving it. 


A CAREFUL COUNT 


Since I returned to Rotterdam, I have 
learned of an incident which illustrates 
the scrupulous exactitude with which the 
Commission accounts for every sack of 
flour intrusted to it. 

In a former communication, I told 
about the barge which Mr. Penn and I 
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inspected, the “Junge Manus” by name, 


the skipper, his. wife and their 
small boy. In the kindness of his heart, 
Penn promised to give the skipper, when 
he should return from Belgium, a set of 
~ pare taken of himself and 


y: 

In due time, the skipper of the “J unge 
Manus” made his appearance in Mr. 
Penn’s office, and was delighted to re- 
ceive the promised pictures. After ex- 

ressing his thanks, he. said that, on un- 
oading his cargo in Brussels, it was 
found that he had delivered two more 
es § than his manifest called for. He 
had promised his small boy a’ cake to 
be made out of the same wonderful 
American flour which their barge had 
carried to Brussels. He therefore asked 
if he might not have a small quantity for 
this purpose, taken from the two extra 
sacks delivered. This uest was re- 
fused; hence he was unable to keep his 
promise to the boy, and the latter was 
still mourning for his lost cake. 

Mr. Penn took the skipper into his 
sample room and gave him a package of 
the famous American flour of a quality 
equal to that sent into Belgium, and in 
quantity sufficient to provide cakes for 
the youngster for a month. And there- 
after there was a joyousness in the tiny 
cabin of the “Junge Manus.” 


DECORATED SACKS 

As a means of expressing their grati- 
tude to America, the Belgien women and 
girls, who are ingenious and expert at 
needlework, have embroidered and deco- 
rated many of the empty flour sacks 
which originally contained our flour. 
These are frequently seen in the shop 
windows, and the proceeds from their 
sale go to the relief funds. Some of these 
bags are very handsomely embellished. 

_ through Mr. Richards, of the Commis- 
sion in Belgium, I have ordered a quan- 
tity of these souvenirs to be embroidered 
and decorated by Belgian school children 
after a design shown me in Brussels. 
These bear the marks of various mills 
contributing to our cargo, as large a va- 
riety as could be selected from the ship- 
ment that went to Brussels. As soon as 
these are received, I shall send them to 
the various mills represented by the 
stencils, in the hope that the recipients 
will value them as souvenirs of the Mill- 
ers’ Belgian Relief Movement. 


THE AMERICAN MEDAL 

The history of Belgium is expressed by 
medals struck in commemoration of no- 
table events, and the help given the peo- 
ple in this time of national need is to be 
acknowledged by a very beautiful medal 
now being made, the creation of one of 
Belgium’s famous artists, Mr. Defrees. 

Mr. Josse Allard, of Brussels, has this 
matter in hand, and, accompanied by 
him, I had the privilege of visiting the 
artist’s studio, meeting him and inspect- 
ing the design and some samples of the 
medals. 

On one side is an exquisite portrait in 
relief of the King and Queen of Bel- 
gium; on the reverse are figures repre- 
senting a Belgian family receiving aid 
from the extended hand of Columbia, 
with the date and an appropriate inscrip- 
tion. The proceeds of the sale of these 
exquisitely fine medals are to be applied 
to relief work. 

I have made arrangements through Mr. 
Allard to purchase six hundred of these 
medals, and as goon as they are delivered 
to me, I will see that every contributor 
on our list receives one of them as a 
souvenir of his or her assistance in the 
work of making up the cargo of the 
South Point. 


BELGIAN APPRECIATION 


Such manifestations as these I here 
mention are but a few of the many ways 
in which the Belgians show their grati- 
tude and appreciation for the help given 
them by the people of the United States. 
As I have already said, these demonstra- 
tions are overwhelming, even embarrass- 
ing at times, but never fulsome or servile 
in expression. 

The postcards in the shop windows, the 
affectionate and universal display of the 
American flag, the hero-worship of Mr. 
Brand Whitlock, the enthusiasm every- 
where shown for our country and its 
citizens, the thousands of notes, post- 
cards and souvenirs prepared by the Bel- 
gian children, addressed to their little 
friends in America, which are received 
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at the headquarters of the Commission in 

Brussels and there accumulate on ac- 
count of the difficulty of them 
through to the United States, above 
all, the sincere words, obviously straight 
from the heart, which one hears on every 
side and from all classes in Belgium, 
these, and innumerable other phenomena, 
attest in an unmistakable manner the 
lasting and profound gratitude of these 
people. 

Such manifestations of popular regard 
and appreciation make the American in 
Belgium proud of his country and hig 
flag, but humble in spirit touching his in- 
dividual contribution, seeing how very 
great the need is, how carte are those 
who are enduring great grief and over- 
whelming loss in such a fine spirit, and 
comparing .their situation with his own, 
that of a citizen of a country enjoying 
the manifold blessings of peace with pros- 
perity and national plenty, which is mak- 
ing no serious sacrifices while others else- 
where are giving so much both of blood 
and treasure to the support of their 
ideals. 

RETURN TO HOLLAND 

I returned without accident or impor- 
tant incident safely to Holland, leaving 
Belgium with sincere regret, not only be- 
cause of the friends I have made there, 
whom I shall always’ remember with 
pleasure and gratitude for their many 
kindnesses and courtesies to me, but be- 
cause I left behind me on the fighting 
line, opposed to the treacherous army of 
hunger, a very noble corps of devoted, 
self-sacrificing men and women, Belgians 
and Americans, bravely and uncomplain- 
ingly doing work for humanity under 
difficulties and even dangers; courageous, 
patient, indomitable, self-effacing; sub- 
ordinating all personal desires to the 
need of the hour: the preservation of the 
civil population of Belgium until peace 
is restored to a torn, shattered and dis- 
rupted country. 

They have risen to the emergency with 
the everlasting martyr spirit. ‘Their work 
is not for a few weeks or months, but it 
has continued unintermittently now for 
more than six months, and its conclusion 
is still indefinitely in the future. They 
alone, by the help of the Commission for 
Relief in Belgium at London and its 
branches, stand between a _ population, 
with the addition of northern France 
added, of nine million souls and absolute 
hunger and destitution. 

’ With reverence and with bared head I 
say, all honor to this gallant army fight- 
ing the good fight so well and truly. May 
God help them, and keep them, and send 
them the support and succor from the 
outside world that their great cause war- 
rants, and their scrupulous fidelity to 
their trust justifies. 

Rotterdam, March 31. 





In London Again 

On my return to England, I presented 
myself at the headquarters of the Com- 
mission for Relief in Belgium, London 
Wall Buildings, where Mr. Hoover await- 
ed the report of my observations and such 
suggestions concerning the work of relief 
as I might care to make. 

SOMETHING ABOUT MR. HOOVER 

This man Hoover! He is of few words, 
straight, plain, unassuming, but direct as 
a bayonet-thrust. After studying his 
methods and seeing what he has accom- 
plished, my confidence in his ability has 
grown so that I have come to believe 
that, with him, nothing is impassible. To 
feed the Belgians has become the object 
of his life; he has been at it since October 
without a day’s intermission, and he 
works like a ‘Trojan; moreover, he can be 
counted upon to stand by until his under- 
taking is finished. 

He has never received onetquarter of 
the credit that justly belongs to him, but 
he is not working for credit, or recogni- 
tion, or applause. His sole thought is the 
work before him. The professional phi- 
lanthropist and the institutional charity 
worker, the man who seeks notoriety as 
chairman of benevolent boards, which 
pass resolutions and appropriate to be- 
neficent purposes the money contributed 
by others, may well feel restive and 
jealous when they see what can be done 
and what is being done by a man who 
brings to the solution of an unprecedent~ 
edly gigantic problem the sound, simple, 
straightforward and direct principles 


which govern American business opera- 
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tions, and achieves actual results which, 
by comparison with their own puny 
achievements, are as a five-pound note 
compared to twopence. 


MY REPORT AND ITS RESULTS 


Indorsing and most enthusiastically 
commending without reservation the sys- 
tem and methods being employed to sup- 
ply, sell and distribute to the destitute 
the food products shipped into Belgium 
through the Commission, and handled, 
under its supervision, by the Comité Na- 
tional, I proceeded to report, specifically, 
on the milling situation and the charac- 
ter and quantity of the bread ration, ex- 
hibiting my sample loaves and contend- 
ing that, in certain provinces, the bread 
should be materially improved, as other- 
wise the people might not emerge in 
wholesome physical condition. 

Mr. Hoover and his staff listened to me 
patiently and attentively, making no 
comments. When I had concluded, Mr. 
Hoover said that the supply furnished by 
the Commission, either in flour or wheat, 
had, at all times, been ample to provide 
a ration of two hundred and fifty 
grammes of flour daily, per capita, of 
good, white quality, 

He accounted for the reduction of this 
ration to two hundred and fifty grammes 
of bread, and for the production of nine- 
ty and one hundred per cent flour, as due 
to the very natural, but > fear 
in certain localities that the outside sup- 
ply might suddenly be cut off, and that 
therefore it was desirable to accumulate 
a reserve. 

Following this conference, which last- 
ed some time, Mr. Hoover called in a 
stenographer, and dictated a letter of 
instructions to the Brussels headquar- 
ters, wherein all of my recommendations 
were incorporated, to my great pleasure 
and satisfaction. 


WHAT WAS RECOMMENDED 


Subsequently, at Mr. Hoover’s request, 
I wrote him a letter embodying my sug- 
gestions and recommendations. Essen- 
tially, these were as follows, and I trust 
that the superior practical knowledge of 
the readers of the Northwestern Miller 
will approve the rather crude advice I 
have here given the Commission. f 

1. Under present conditions in BelgitXg, 
milling on an economical and satisfactor 
basis is difficult, and it would be advis- 
able to import as little wheat and as 
much flour as possible. 

2, Giving my reasons for objecting to 
the ration of gray or coarse bread, as 
furnished in several localities, made from 
flour milled up to ninety and even a 
hundred per cent of the wheat allotted the 
local mills, I recommended that the wheat 
should in no case be ground higher than 
eighty per cent, and, if possible, not to 
exceed seventy-five per cent. 

3. It would be desirable to import a 
larger proportion of lower grades of 
flour, since any of these, as made in 
America, would produce a much better 
and more wholesome loaf than the local 
ninety or hundred per cent flour. 

4. Realizing the need for cheapening 
the ration as far as compatible with the 
production of sound and health-sustain- 
ing bread, I suggested that the Commis- 
sion import mixed flour, of corn and 
wheat, to the proportion of thirty- 
three and one-third per cent of the for- 
mer, at least in sufficient quantities for 
practical experimental purposes. 

5. In regard to the American corn 
meal which has been already imported, 
largely as gifts, I agreed with the Com- 
mission that it is hopeless to attempt to 
teach the Belgian people to prepare and 
eat it in a form that will be nutritious 
and palatable, and suggested that, where 
it is possible for local mills to grind it 
fine enough, it be used in a ten per cent 
mixture with the Belgian-milled flour; 
recommending also that no more of it be 
imported. 

6. I urged that the daily ration be in- 
creased from two hundred and fifty 
grammes of bread, to two hundred and 
fifty grammes of flour, equivalent to three 
hundred and twenty-five grammes of 
bread. 

7. I recommended that importations of 
corn be used for stock feeding purposes 
exclusively. 

In short my recommendations to the 
Commission were not to experiment with 
the food of the people, except as to mixed 
flour, and to increase the daily ration and 


improve its ty in provinces hitherto 
— dark or coarse flour, a 
mporting a larger proportion of r 
and lens 0d wheat. . 

In response to this communication I 
received the following terse letter from 
Mr. Hoover. 

: Loxpox, April 8, 1915. 
William C. Edgar, Esq., 

Carlton Hotel. 

Dear Mr. Edgar: 

Many thanks for your letter of the 
7th, which I am asking Brussels to in- 
pa mgs among its ten commandments, 
and we are obliged to you for this fur- 
ther service on top of the many for which 
we are already indebted. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. C. Hoover, Chairman. 


Feeling that I have now fully accom- 
plished the objects which took me to 
Europe and that my work here is fin- 
ished, I am preparing to take the first 
steamer for New Yor! 

London, April 10. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Doe.vurn, Mrxw., May 3.—Millers re- 
port flour market to be considerably 
dominated by resellers. Especially is 
this true as to the East. New sales of 
flour are limited. Inquiry is light. 
Mixed-car trade comprises the bulk of 
the sales made. Stocks are light, most 
buyers being apprehensive of lower 
prices on the new crop. Changes in 
prices during the week were slight. 

Importers made a few offers, but they 
were out of line and no business result- 
ed. Foreign interest is limited, with little 
hope of betterment. 

The scarcity and high price of durum 
wheat makes sales of flour practically 
impossible. 

Rye flour is quiet and prices un- 
changed. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
19,245 bbls of flour, or 53 per cent of 
capacity, against 22,670 bbls, or 63 per 
cent, in the previous week, and 22,785 
bbls, or 63 per cent, a year ago. 

Millfeed is slow. No demand for bran, 
and quotations dropped $1 per ton today 
(May 3). Of other grades there are 
some sales in mixed cars. 





NOTES 


No. 1 durum wheat today closed 81,c 
over No. 1 northern—a gain of 2c for the 
week, 

The first quotation on new No. 2 rye, 
made today (May 3), was $1.07 for the 
first half of August. 

Duluth May wheat today (May 3) 
closed 41,c higher than Minneapolis, and 
¥%c higher than Chicago. 

Trade in screenings is practically at a 
standstill. With stocks all sold, nothing 
is doing except to get stuff out. 

The steamer North Star, of the Mu- 
tual Transit Line, was the first of the 
package freight boats to arrive from the 
lower lakes. 

A cargo of 250,000 bus of No. 2 north- 
ern wheat was sold by a Duluth shipper 
for export last week, and some lower 
grade wheat was sold to eastern millers. 

Shipments of grain were made from 
Duluth in time to reach the seaboard and 
clear before the end of April. This is 
said to be but the second time this has 
occurred in the history of the Duluth 
trade. 

Diminishing stocks of grain and an in- 
crease in available tonnage have brought 
a sharp decline in the water rate on 
wheat, Duluth to Buffalo, which is now 
Ic bu. Line boats take small loads and 
are asking 144c. The movement promises 
to be slow. 

At Chicago, June 16, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will give a hear- 
ing upon the proposed increase in lake 
and rail rates of 5 per cent. The com- 
mission refused to grant the increase, 
but the railroads nevertheless have filed 
tariffs and shippers are fighting them. 

Elevators on the Superior side of the 
bay made strenuous efforts to ship all 
their grain before May 1, to escape the 
heavy tax applying. Stocks of grain at 
superior May 1 were: Domestic—Wheat, 
116,000 bus; barley, 104,000; rye, 14,000; 
flaxseed, 236,000. In bond—Wheat, 108,- 
000; oats, 18,000; barley, 6,000; flax- 
seed, 163,000, 

F. G. Cartson, 
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BUFFALO 

Burra.o, N. Y., May 3.—The demand 
for spring patents seems to have fallen 
off almost entirely and shipping direc- 
tions are practi i Millers 
would welcome orders, as have quite 
a supply on hand. It is different with 
other grades, everybody being cleaned up 
on clear and could sell more if they had 
it, but the mills are all sold ahead. 

It has been a fairly good week for 
most mills in the domestic trade as far 
as running was concerned, but the out- 
put is likely to be curtailed this week 
unless there is some movement in pat- 
ents. Two of the big mills here are ful- 
ly up to capacity on export business and 
have enough orders to keep going for 
three weeks, it is said. 

The best spring patents are held 15@ 
20c higher than a week ago, although 
buyers claim they could easily shade pre- 
vious prices. Representatives of winter 
wheat: mills here say there is some im- 
provement in the demand at a slight de- 
cline in prices. Fancy short patent is 
selling at $7.65, standard $7.45, and 
pastry $7.25 per bbl, in wood, track, 
Buffalo. 

Rye flour is easier and dealers report 
a fairly good trade at the decline. No. 1 
quoted $6.85@6.90; straight, $6.05, and 
blended $5.85 per bbl, in wood, track, 
* Buffalo. 

Millfeeds have taken a decided down- 
ward turn and buyers are not anxious to 
take hold of even small lots, believing a 
further break is certain. The majority 
of mills have only a small amount unsold, 
but those running heavily find it difficult 
to get buyers interested, even at $1.50@ 
2 decline from previous prices. Western 
shipment has been offered freely at that 
decline. Lake receipts the past few days 
were 49,900 sacks, and will be heavy this 
week. No offerings of Canadian feeds. 

There were sales of bran in 100-lb 
sacks at $23, but $23.50 was asked today, 
and for middlings $24.50. Red dog was 
quoted at $31. 

Corn-meal coarse feed, after two or 
three days of fairly active trading, fell 
off and the mills report business again 
very light. Hominy feed steady and in 
light supply, with a fair demand. Glu- 
ten feed firm. 

Cottonseed meal easier. Oil meal is 
still offered at former quotations, but the 
mills are lightly supplied with flaxseed, 
one being down today and likely to re- 
main so for several weeks. 

Rolled oats quiet and rather easy. 
Oat hulls, reground, higher, the supply 
being in the hands of one dealer, who has 
placed his price at $20.50, sacked, track, 
Buffalo, and selling in the East on that 
basis. 

THE OUTPUT 

The output of the mills in this dis- 
trict for the week was 119,400 bbls, rep- 
resenting 87 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 114,450, or 83 per cent, the 
previous week, 90,700, or 65 per cent, 
last year, 51,400, or 37 per cent, in 1913, 
and 44,800, or 32 per cent, in 1912. 


NOTES 

Farmers in this state are selling winter 
wheat at $1.50 per bu. 

. Stocks of wheat reported in store here 
are 1,100,000 bus, compared with 2,113,000 
a year ago. 

Farwell & Rhines, millers of Water- 
town, N. Y,, have made a shipment of 
flour to Australia. The firm looks for 
future business in that direction. 

A. E. Baxter, of the A. E. Baxter 
Engineering & Appraisal Co., left for 
St. Louis last week, and will take a trip 
through Virginia before returning. 

John S. Talbot, general agent of the 
Chicago & North Western Railway, has 
been selected as commissioner for the 
Associated Lake Lines, with headquar- 
ters in Buffalo. 

The . winter wheat crop and newly 
planted grain, as well as pastures, need 
rain. The season is two weeks ahead of 
last year. As early sown grain is consid- 
ered the best, farmers are looking for 
a good crop this year. 

Receipts of flour and grain for the 
month of April show a considerable fall- 
ing off from a year ago. Flour receipts 
were 133,230 bbls, compared with 1,074,- 
700 last year, and of grain 15,389,900 bus, 
compared with 21,161,000 in 1914. 

E. Bancoasser. 
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Enough millers in the Southwest last 
week reported a slightly better business 
in flour to indicate a somewhat improved 
general tone to the market. A majority 
of mills, however, still described the situ- 
ation as quiet, and the improvement was 
by no means marked. 

Most of the trade was, as for some 
time previously, done with established 
customers on mill brands, and the larger 
part of this was for flour to be shipped 
it once. This cotton sack trade shows no 
disposition to anticipate its needs. 

A feature was a better inquiry from 
eastern markets, both from distributing 
trade outside of the large centers and 
from large buyers at terminals. While a 
disappointing portion of this inquiry re- 
sulted in business, the better interest was 
encouraging. One miller said buyers in- 
quired for prices on 1,000 to 5,000 bbls 
ind ended with an order for a carload. 
lhis was apparently fairly descriptive of 
the experiences of other millers. How- 
ever, some reported a pretty good busi- 
ness. Hard winter prices are now bet- 
ter in line with spring in the extreme 
East and the effect is becoming more 
marked. 

Flour quotations were, as a whole, un- 
changed. A_ general basis is around 
36.35@6.50 bulk, Kansas City, for stand- 
ird straights in round lots. 

Clears are in light supply but selling 
well. Sales last week were on the basis 
of $6@6.15, bulk, Kansas City, for first 
qualities of first clear. 

* * 

A feature of the week was the increas- 
ing interest in new-crop flours, referred 
to elsewhere in this department. 

— oe 

Millfeeds were an easier market, with 
a considerably reduced demand and a 
marked recession in prices both for spot 
and for after-harvest delivery. 

* #* 

Wheat was in fair movement. Prices 
were about steady and closed practically 
unchanged from a week ago. New-crop 
futures were, however, heavy and closed 
with a loss of 24,4@3c. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 

senting a weekly capacity of 71,100 bbls, 

with comparisons, as reported to the 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Last WOOK ..cccccccecceces 49,100 69 
Week SOVIOER csc cciscsese 52,200 73 
YORE GOO cicriveccvdicrsiess 32,300 61 
Two years ago .........66. 38,800 56 


NEW-CROP WHEAT SALES 

Fair sales of new-crop wheat for ex- 
port are reported. So far, exporters are 
disposed to go slowly on August ship- 
ment sales but are gradually gaining con- 
fidence. The price at which early busi- 
ness has been done approximates 4c over 
July, Kansas City. 


NEW-CROP FLOUR SALES 


While it is impossible to determine the 
volume of new-crop flour business passed 
in the past fortnight or so, it is certain 
that sales are already very considerable. 
Prices are variable but appear to be gen- 
erally around a basis of $5.60@5.70, bulk, 
Kansas City, for standard straight flours. 
Interior mills have been offering mod- 
erately on this basis, the price apparent- 
ly being reckoned on the assumption that 
new wheat should move at about $1.25, 
country points. Larger mills and those 


which base their figures on covering in 
September future are on about the same 


price level. Some say prices quoted fig- 
ure wheat at around $1.32 Kansas City, 
—3e premium over Saturday’s closing 
July price. 

There is moderate cabling with United 
Kingdom markets on new-crop shipment. 
Some offers have gone forward at around 
43s, low-rate ports. 


THE WEATHER AND THE WHEAT 


Rains fell throughout the Southwest 
the greater part of last week. The fall 
varied from two to four inches over a 
large part of the territory, extending 
into the extreme western portions of all 
three hard winter wheat states. The 
rains complete the thorough saturation of 
the soil over the entire wheatfield, insur- 
ing a sufficient supply of moisture to ma- 
ture the growing wheat. 

From every section come reports of 
perfect wheat condition. In the west, 
where the plant was late in starting and 
small, it has developed wonderfully and 
now shows an excellent stand. In central 
and eastern districts the plant is rapidly 
regaining the time lost through the late- 
ness of the growing season. In the south- 
ern districts, including Oklahoma, har- 
vest will be on time; some reports tell 
of probable early cutting if present prog- 
ress is maintained. 


CABLING DIFFICULTIES INCREASE 
Millers are having the greatest diffi- 
culty in cable correspondence with their 
foreign buyers, principally with those in 
Holland. On the Dutch government buy- 
ing a week ago Friday, very many mills 
failed to get their bids considered al- 
though their cable offers were dispatched 
the previous Wednesday. In one in- 
stance, where the bid was filed in time 
and an acceptance from the Dutch gov- 
ernment secured, the mill cabled confir- 
mation to its agent. Up to last Friday, 
this confirmation had not reached the 
buyer, nor had two cables of later date 
from the buyer to the mill reached desti- 
nation. Finally the buyer reached this 
office by cable and the difficulty was 
straightened out. The flour sold was, as 
a matter of fact, on its way to seaboard. 
In instances, millers are now sending 
their offers on Dutch government buying 
by both cable companies and forwarding 
a third message by wireless. 


AUNT JEMIMA COMPANY BUys “RALSTON” 


BRANDS 
The Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., has purchased from the receiv- 
ers of the Topeka (Kansas) Milling Co. 
the trade rights in the use of the name 
“Ralston” in connection with prepared 
pancake flours and whole-wheat flour. 
The Aunt Jemima company will keep the 
brands alive and offer standard products 
under them. 


TOPEKA MILL TO BE SOLD 
Receivers of the Topeka (Kansas) 
Milling Co., which failed two years ago, 
have been authorized by the court to re- 
ceive bids on the property up to June 1. 
An upset price of $30,000 for the mill 
and business has been fixed. Under the 
receivership the mill brands have been 
kept alive and some business done. ‘The 
mill has a capacity of 600-700 bbls. 
WELLINGTON COMPANY ADDS STORAGE 
The Wellington (Kansas) Milling & 
Elevator Co. last week let the contract 
for building six concrete grain storage 
tanks, with capacity, including the be- 
tween spaces, of over 100,000 bus. The 
addition will give the Wellington com- 
pany a total storage of more than 200,000 
bus. Construction work already is in 


progress. 
TRANSIT CHECK TO WEIGHING ASSOCIATION 


It was announced last week that, fol- 
lowing the retirement of George A. Kim- 
ball, head of the transit inspection bu- 


mings. under Mr. Kimball’s es meg 
not only protected the interests of the 
railways but rendered a convenient serv- 
ice to the mills. Millers are inclined to 
doubt if supervision by the weighing as- 
sociation will prove permanently satis- 
factory to either interest. 
JOHN ISMERT ESTATE TO HEIRS 
The will of John Ismert, president of 
the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., who died 
10 days ago, left the family home and 
various other properties to Mrs. Ismert, 
and also half of the substantial estate. 
The other half, including a large interest 
in the milling company here and in mills 
controlled by the Ismert family in south- 
ern Illinois, was divided equally between 
the son, Theodore F. Ismert, of Kansas 
City, and the daughter, Mrs. Gegore E. 
Hincke, Pinckneyville, Il. 
SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
The output of 56 mills of Nebraska, 
Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to the 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 
Flour Percent- 


Weekly output age ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
Last week ...... 254,730 154,723 61 
Week previous... 253,110 122,778 49 
Year ago ........ 217,110 144,499 67 
Two years ago... 190,740. 124,130 65 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 18,959 bbls last week, 8,285 the 
week previous, 12,036 a year ago and 
5,056 two years ago. 

Out of 56 mills reporting, 2 report do- 
mestic business good, 20 fair and 27 slow 
and quiet. 

There is better inquiry from abroad 
and an increased amount of business is 
being put through, including fair sales 
for new-crop shipment. 

Mills included in the above report to 
the Northwestern Miller are: 


Aetna Mills Co., Wellington. 

Alexander Milling Co., Winfield. 

Arkansas City Milling Co., Arkansas City. 
Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison. 

Biaker Milling Co., Pleasanton. 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co., Lawrence. 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., Buhler. 

Cain Milling Co., Atchison. 

Central Kansas Milling Co., Lyons. 
Ellsworth Mill & Elev. Co., Ellsworth. 
Enns Milling Co., Inman. 

Halstead Milling & Elev. Co., Halstead. 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington. 

Kansas Flour Mills Co. (6 mills). 

Kansas Milling Co., Wichita (2 mills). 
Kaw Milling Co., Topeka. 

Wm. Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson. 
Larabee Fl. Mills Co., Hutchinson (3 mills). 
Leavenworth Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
Lukens Milling Co., Atchison. 

Lyons Milling Co., Lyons. 

J. C. Lysle Milling Co., Leavenworth. 
Monarch Milling Co., Hutchinson. 
Moundridge Milling Co., Moundridge. 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City. 
Newton Milling & Elev. Co., Newton. 

Red Star Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita. 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene. 
Shawnee Milling Co., Topeka. 

Snell Mill & Grain Co., Clay Center. - 
Vilm Milling Co., Wichita. 

Wall-Rogalisky Milling Co., McPherson. 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend. 
Wellington Mig. & Elev. Co., Wellington. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, 

Whitewater Mill & Elev. Co., Whitewater. 
Wichita Flour Mills Co., Wichita. 

Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood. 


NEBRASKA 
Gooch Milling & Elev. Co., Lincoln. 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha. 
Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuyler. 
OKLAHOMA 
Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City. 


Blackwell Milling & El. Co., Blackwell. 
Canadian Mill & Elev. Co., El Reno. 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha. 

El Reno Mill & Elev. Co., El Reno. 


Enid Mill & Elev. Co., Enid. 

Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator Co. 

Oklahoma Mill Co., Kingfisher. 
NOTES 

D. H. Wiegmann, of St. Louis, spent 
last week visiting in Kansas. 

The army commissary at Kansas City 
will open bids Thursday of this week on 
134,946 Ibs of issue flour for use at 
neighboring army posts. 

E. F. Emmons, floor wheat buyer for 
the Southwestern Milling Co., has re- 
signed and will become connected with 
the Simonds-Shields Grain Co. in a simi- 
lar capacity. 

I. Bruce Howard, of New York, spent 
last week in Kansas City and made a 
short trip into Kansas. Mr. Howard says 
that with the wonderful crop prospect 
eastern business in Kansas flours this 


315 


year should be of exceedingly large 
volume. 

A small mill is being built at Meade, 
Kansas, a local point on the Rock Island 
in the southwestern part of the state. 
E. A. Twist and R. E. Gerow are part- 
ners in the enterprise. 

Kent Barber, for some years associat- 
ed with the Simonds-Shields Grain Co., 
has resigned and will, after next week, 
be connected with the Oklahoma City 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., in charge 
of its grain business. Mr. Barber for- 
merly was in business in Oklahoma, and 
has a wide acquaintance among millers 
and with the grain trade in that state 
and in Texas. 


William Reid, sales-manager of the 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
Kansas, in town Saturday, said that 
wheat in Barton County and all of cen- 
tral Kansas never looked better. The 
prospect, said Mr. Reid, is rather above 
than below that of last year. In the more 
southwestern part of the state, some 
wheat was lost in the winter and a part 
of the area is not in prime condition, but 
the general prospect through all of that 
district is very fine. 


OKLAHOMA 

The week has continued rainy every 
day. The ground above the hardpan is 
thoroughly soaked, although the total 
rainfall has not been much over four 
inches in the wheat country, with six to 
eight inches as a general proposition over 
the entire state. Rye is five feet high in 
the field, and wheat in many places is 
waist high, with heads just beginning to 
form. The crop will be a tall one, and a 
big one, with scarcely any more rain. 

As a rule, mills are finding business a 

little better every day. Orders are being 
received by practically all of the mills 
for half-time run,and with some of the 
biggest plants shut down for annual re- 
pairs, the others are doing a fair volume 
of business. 
’ Demand for millfeed is rapidly falling 
off, and prices are down about Te per 
100 lbs. The price of wheat to the farm- 
er has averaged $1.45 bu for the week, 
and farmers’ deliveries continue about 
the same as for the past 30 days. 

The new rule recently adopted by the 
Board of Agriculture, governing the 
analysis of feed, went into effect May 1. 
The percentage of fiber has been placed 
at a very low point, and the mixing of 
screenings in millfeed denied the millers. 
I. M. Gault, secretary, states his inten- 
tion of trying out the new analysis be- 
fore making any change. The Oklahoma 
requirement does not agree with the fed- 
eral requirement. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Vancouver, B. C., May 3.—Flour mills 
are running to full capacity, with a good 
business coming in from the country; 
city trade is keeping up well. 

Hard wheat flours were advanced 20c 
per bbl on April 26. Soft wheat grades 
were unaffected. Best patents are now 
$8.75, No. 2 $8.35, first bakers $8.25 and 
second bakers $8.05. 

Prices of wheat and oats on the Van- 
couver Grain Exchange on April 29 
were: No. 1 northern, $1.67, bu; No. 2 
northern, $1.60%,; No. 2 Canadian west- 
ern oats, 7lc; No. 3, Tle. 

Inquiries from oversea have been re- 
ceived but local millers are still unable 
to take care of this business, owing to 
the lack of available ocean space. 

* * 

Sir Thomas G. Shaughnessy, president 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, who 
was in this city last week, expressed the 
opinion that no great amount of grain 
would move westward this year. 

L. W. Maxkovskt. 
Montreal's Elevator Capacity 

Work will begin this month upon the 
construction of further elevator capacity 
for the harbor of Montreal. This capacity 
is at present about 7,122,000 bus, accord- 
ing to the latest statement. Accepting 
the figures mentioned, upon the comple- 
tion of the new addition the capacity of 
the port would be about 8,000,000 bus. 
The new addition will be erected adjoin- 
ing No. 1 elevator of the harbor commis- 
sioners, and will have a capacity of 750,- 
000 bus, bringing the capacity of No, 1 
elevator to 1,800,000 bus. 
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The flour market during last week 
continued to show an absence of interest, 
with trading of limited proportions. 
Prices were firm and there was no pres- 
sure on the market for any grade of 
of flour. Values were firmly held, with 
spring wheat patents quoted at $7.60@ 
7.90, and occasionally some sales at a 
little over $8. The position of cash wheat 
continued such that there was no disposi- 
tion to make concessions; nevertheless, 
values were so high and the premium so 
pronounced that the trade bought only 
enough for current needs. Clears were 
quiet and firm, and there appeared to be 
only a small volume available. 

Winter wheat flours were dull and firm. 
There was little doing in near-by deliv- 
ery, but with the position of wheat no 
concessions were made. Reports as to 
the supplies of wheat through Pennsyl- 
vania showed only a little available stock, 
and there was but a scant amount of 
flour offering from any of the eastern 
points. Low-grade winters were scarce 
and firm. 

There was a little business in new 
flour, but as yet these sales have not been 
very important and the situation is one 
in which there appears to be very little 
interest in the new-flour deliveries, 


EXPORT SITUATION 


The feature of the market in the ex- 
port trade during the week was the very 
large business in old-crop wheat and the 
almost complete cessation of business in 
new-crop. The demand for old wheat 
was surprisingly large, and sales of 500,- 
000 to 1,500,000 bus a day were reported. 
As a result of the business there was a 
distinct hardening in cash premiums, and 
sales were made at the Gulf at the 
highest quotations on the crops. The 
offerings of wheat from the Gulf for the 
time being seem to be about exhausted. 
Some Chicago wheat was bought on Fri- 
day owing to the difficulty of getting 
Gulf hard winter. 

There was some business in Manitoba 
wheats, due to the fact that the price 
compares very favorably with the wheat 
from Argentina, which has been wet and 
unsatisfactory in quality. Some of the 
leading exporters expressed a great deal 
of dissatisfaction at the fact that the 
Manitoba wheat was sold at such rela- 
tively low prices. 

The interest in new wheat has almost 
entirely subsided and the latter part of 
the week it was stated that resold wheat 
could be bought relatively c.i.f. Liverpool 
at a good deal less than the quotations 
for new business. The activity last week 
was partly speculative. Large exporters 
stated that the volume of business would 
not be large, due to the great uncertain- 
ties and risks and the fact that rates on 
full cargoes could not be obtained, so 
business was restricted to that which 
could be done in berth lots. 

The business in corn was. somewhat ir- 
regular. Inquiries were in the market 
for considerable quantities and on Friday 
there were sales of 400,000 bus sesetted, 
with rumors of a good deal more. It 
was claimed that the business was due to 
the poor quality of the Argentine corn 
and the continued wet weather which was 
delaying the movement and affecting the 
quality. 

Shipments of oats continued large, and 


the clearances during the past month * 


have been of record proportion. New 
business was not important until Friday, 
when sales were claimed of about 1,000,- 


000 bus. Prices were steady and there 
were inquiries for a considerable quan- 
tity. The Argentine shipments are 
about over for the season, it is believed, 
so that until the new crop moves on the 
other side this country will have to supply 
the bulk of the shipments. 

Demand for rye was again in evidence, 
with several small lots sold and one full 
cargo worked during the week. There 
are constant inquiries in the market, but 
it is extremely difficult to get any vol- 
ume of rye. 

The list of vessels going out of New 
York is very heavy. ‘Those taking grain 
and provisions last week to Europe from 
New York averaged about eight a day, 
and a number of full cargoes were also 
shipped. 

The feed market, though not especially 
active, is in much better condition than 
a month ago, for at that time stocks 
were heavy and no demand existed, while 
now stocks are about fair and the de- 
mand, particularly throughout the South, 
is good, 

Western bran is held at $26.10 per 
ton in 100’s and middlings $27.45, while 
spot stuff is 50c per ton higher. 

Mills are holding prices firmly, but 
buyers seem just about as firm in their 
determination not to buy at the present 
levels. Spring patents could doubtless 
be sold in good quantities at $7.50 wood, 
but mills are holding them at $7.75@8. 

The range of Kansas straights in jute 
is $7.25@7.45, but buyers will not pay 
within 15c of these prices. 

Rye flour is now in a peculiar position 
as both grain and flour seem to be get- 
ting scarcer, still buyers are not inter- 
ested in flour at any price, but the range 
$6.20@6.50 jute has been steadily and 
firmly maintained, 


NOTES 

Otto Bresky, of Bresky Bros., Boston, 
was on ’change here last Friday. 

C. S. Starr & Son have purchased the 
Brush Flouring Mill at Millport, N. Y. 

Anthony Ibert, a retired flour mer- 
chant, died at his home in Brooklyn re- 
cently, aged 63. 

Farwell & Rhines, Watertown, N. Y., 
have recently made a shipment of gluten 
flour to Australia. 

John W. Burk, of Ansted & Burk Co., 
Springfield, Ohio, was in New York last 
Friday and Saturday. 

George Davis, of J. G. Davis Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., was a caller at this 
office last Wednesday. 

J. P. Justesen, flour importer of 
Copenhagen, Denmark, was a visitor on 
*change here last Wednesday. 


John Washburn, the newly elected 


president of Washburn-Crosby Co., Min- . 


neapolis, was in New York the greater 
part of last week. 


The Nowak Milling Corporation, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., has been formed by Albert, 
Mary and Maxwell Now: ak, with a capi- 
talization of $200,000. 


William S. Harrison, for many years 
connected with Raymond-Hadley Corpo- 
ration, has recently started in business 
on his own account as the representative 
of Maple Leaf Milling Co. Mr. Harri- 
son has an office in the Produce Exchange 
and has applied for a membership. 


Blish Thompson, of Blish Milling Co., 
Seymour, Ind., with Mrs. Thompson 
sailed from New York last Saturday on 
the Lusitania for the purpose of visiting 
the foreign flour markets, expecting to 
be gone about two months. Mr. Thomp- 
son reported the crop in his section as 
being in fairly good condition, with a 


greatly increased acreage. 


BALTIMORE 
Baxtimore, Mp., May 3.—Flour in ers 
local market last week was 


ly nominal. 
li bagel A emoggerny Morne Sm 


rading 
Most mills held their prices well above 
the views of buyers, oust a few did 
not, and these were ready to meet almost 
any reasonable bid in " oail to make 
sales. New-crop offerings, winter and 
spring, were on the increase at gradu- 
ally lessening discounts under old-crop 
goods, but the trade refused to speculate 
and no business resulted. 

Springs were quiet and barely steady, 
with fancy short patents closing nomi- 
nally at $8.25@8.40; standard brands, 
$7.75@8; long patents, straights and cut- 
straights, $7.35@7.60; clears, first and 
second, $6.40@7.15,—all per bbl, wood, 
or 20@30c less per bbl, in cotton or jute. 
These quotations show no change and 
the week was apparently a blank one as 
far as wholesale trading was concerned. 
Rather than load up on old springs at 
current rates, buyers are disposed to 
take chances on bleached new hard win- 
ters at the difference in price. 

Soft winters were unchanged but life- 
less, with patents at the close ranging 
$7.30@7.55; near-by straights, $6.90@ 
7.05,—both per bbl, wood; 25@30c less 
per bbl, in sacks, and 35@40c less, bulk 
or buyer’s package. Some western mills 
were offering patent below what some of 
the near-by mills were asking for 
straight, but nobody appeared to want 
patent at any price. Straight was also 
a slow seller, but did not bring above 
$7, wood, although it was held up to 
$7.35, while it was said good Ohio patent 
was obtainable as low as $7.25, wood. 

Hard winters were steady but inactive, 
with patents at the close nominally quot- 
ed at $7.50@7.75; straights, $7.25@7.50; 
clears, $6.50@6.85 per bbl,—98-lb cottons 
or 140-lb jutes, or 25@30c more per bbl, 
in wood. New-crop flour was offered 
more freely at $1.10@1.50 per bbl under 
the price of old, according to time of 
shipment. However, buyers were not in 
the market and little or nothing was 
done, yet the feeling is gaining ground 
that bleached new hard winters will be 
good substitutes for old springs this 
summer at the present discount in price. 

City mills reported trade very quiet 
last week, both foreign and domestic, 
with production limited and no change 
in quotations on flour or feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
12,499 bbls; clearances, 11,952. 

Ocean freights were irregular and 
dull, with engagements credited to this 
port exceedingly small. Quotations, per 
qr: London, 6s 3d; Liverpool, 8s; Leith, 
8s; Belfast, 7s; Dublin, 7s; Havre, 9s; 
Scandinavian ports, 9s; Mediterranean 
ports, 9s. 

NOTES 

Rye exports from Baltimore last week 

were 84,191 bus, all to Malmo, Sweden. 


Stocks of grain at Baltimore, May 1: 
wheat, 952,194 bus; corn, 387,210; oats, 
1,304,904; rye, 463,845; barley, 186,449; 
total, 3,294,602. 

Cash wheat at the close here May 1 
was off ¥4c for the week, down 3c from 
the top, up 8lc from the bottom and 65c 
higher than a year ago. 

Thomas A. McCoy, of McCoy Bros., 
millers and grain dealers, Liberty, Ind., 
was on ’change here most of the week as 
the guest of J. M. Wharton, his local 
agent. 

President Craft, of the Chamber of 
Commerce, has designated Joseph C. 
Legg, Charles H. Dorsey and J. Murray 
Wharton as the flour quotations commit- 
tee on ’change for the month of May. 

Receipts of southern corn so far this 
season, 418,641 bus; same time last year, 
550,684. Extreme range of prices for 
the week, 831,,@84%,c; for corresponding 
period last year, 71@78c. 

Something like a dozen full-cargo 
steamers were reported chartered for 
grain during the week, but it seems that, 
while a few of them may come to Balti- 
more to load, the most of them will go 
to Newport News for oats. 

Baltimore received in April 11,017,912 
bus grain and exported 12,016,850, mak- 
ing it doubtless the biggest month on rec- 
ord. From Jan. 1 to May 1 this port 
received 43,093,802 bus grain and ex- 
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rted 42,413,001. ‘The exports of n 
Soir bins eites-the wor storied, Ae 
approximate 85,000,000 bus. 

It is announced that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, through Exam- 
iner Bowers, will begin in t city on 
May 8 an investigation of the embargoes 
which were laid on grain by the railroads 
last fall and winter to prevent congestion 
of foreign freight at Atlantic ports dur- 
ing the slow arrival of ocean tonnage, 
complaint having been made by the grain 
exporters: that the aforesaid embargoes 
had greatly interfered with their business 
and in instances had diverted shipments 
from their natural channels. As far as 
Baltimore is concerned, the only remedy 
for grain embargoes is increased terminal 
facilities. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


BOSTON 

‘Bostox, Mass., May 3.—The local flour 
situation during the week just closed re- 
mained practically unchanged so far as 
new business was concerned. Irregular 
price changes marked the course of the 
market, with no particular change in the 
amount of flour sold. Buyers generally 
are not believers in the prevailing high 
range of prices quoted by spring wheat 
millers, especially, and as a rule they are 
holding off and showing little interest. 
Sales continue to be made in single cars 
or so, and in fact there was more busi- 
ness done in so-called mixed cars than 
in any other way. The trade does not 
expect any material improvement in the 
market during the balance of the old- 
crop year and is of the belief that pre- 
vailing quotations, which are about the 
top for the crop year, will soon take a 
drop. Reports that the new winter 
wheat crop is coming forward in good 
shape has a deterring effect upon the 
purchasing possibilities of the trade. 

The local trade seems to be as reluc- 
tant about purchasing flour beyond its 
actual needs as at any time during the 
past eight or nine months. Buyers are 
allowing supplies to work down to an 
abnormally low point, and stocks are 
lower, not only locally, but in all New 
England, than at any time during the 
past few months. No one wants to be 
stocked up with high-priced flour, and 
the consequence is that, where buyers 
usually take two or three cars at a time, 
one is the limit, while the usual single 
car buyer is purchasing 50 or 100 bbls at 
a time, in mixed cars of flour and feed. 
All brands are included in the dullness, 
the millers’ representatives of the fancy 
Minneapolis patents reporting as slow a 
demand as the smaller and not so well 
known mill. 

With regard to prices, Minneapolis 
trade patents are held at $8.40@8.50 per 
bbl, in wood, which is about 10c under 
the extreme quotation for the crop. 
Spring wheat country patents are quoted 
up to $8.45 per bbl in wood, while there 
is little reliable patent to be had under 
$7.90. Special short spring patents are 
quoted at the highest point of the season, 
$8.85 per bbl in wood being asked for 
prompt shipment, with a slow demand. 
Spring wheat first clears are practically 
unchanged from the previous week. 

Soft winter wheat flours show but little 
change from a week ago. Fancy Illinois 
and Michigan patents range up to $8.10 
per bbl in wood, with the bulk of the 
offerings for these and other standard 
brands from Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
New York and Pennsylvania ranging at 
$7.50@8. Soft winter straights and 
clears are not materially changed from a 
week ago. 

A firmer tone to the market for Kan- 
sas hard wheat patents, with the best 
flours held about 10c per bbl higher. A 
little inquiry for new-wheat flours, but 
no business reported. 





NOTES 

Among the visitors on ’change during 
the past week were E. Nathkemper, of 
the American Hominy Co., Indianapolis ; 
E. Knefler, Indianapolis; W. H. Mer- 
ritt, Chicago, and H. K. Heathfield, New 
York City. 

The Boston Chamber of Commerce 
will entertain the delegates from the 
southern countries who are to attend the 
Pan-American conference in Washington 
this month. Leaders in the financial and 
commercial life of all the Latin-American 
countries will be among the delegates. 
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The conference opens in i 
May 24, and will continue one week. 
delegates will reach Boston June 10, 


after visiting several of the large cities 
of the Middle West and the Atlantic 


seaboard. - 
Louis W. DePass. 


‘PITTSBURGH 

PrrrssurcH, Pa., May 3.—Considering 
the season of the year, there was a fair 
volume of business booked last week. 
With the exception of one or two sizable 
lots the orders were confined to single 
cars for prompt shipment. Business con- 
ditions in this territory are each day 
showing a marked improvement, whole- 
salers are beginning to relax the tight 
credit lines they drew last fall, and this 
means that there will soon be a freer 
movement of flour. Mill representatives 
and brokers here look for the trade to go 
into the new crop with stocks of flour, 
in all positions, lightest ever known. 
Springs were more active than winters, 
and patents ranged $7.75@8.10 bbl, 49- 
lb paper bags, the higher price being 
asked for well-established Minneapolis 
brands. Straights ranged $7.50@7.80, 
cotton or jute. 

Kansas hard winter patents were prac- 
tically unchanged from the previous week 
and ranged: patents, $7.50@7.75 bbl, 49- 
lb paper bags; straights, $7.30@7.55, cot- 
ion, 

Near-by soft winter wheat mills had 
very little flour to offer and the few sales 
reported were negotiated at prices rang- 
ing, for straights, $6.45@6.70, bulk. 

With the exception of red dog there 
was very little demand for millfeed last 
week. On account of the excellent grow- 
ing weather prevailing recently in this 
territory, dealers are afraid to buy and 
prefer to pursue a waiting policy rather 
than stock up at present values. Spring 
ran was quoted, the last of the week at 
824.85; standard middlings, $27.50; white 
middlings, according to grade, $31@32; 
red dog, $33.50,—all in sacks. 

Demand for ear corn was slow, mainly 
on account of the warm weather, but 
light receipts kept the market fairly 
steady. Shelled corn was 114c lower than 
previous week, due to liberal receipts for 
this time of the year. 

Receipts for the week were: millfeed, 
7 cars; ear corn, 10; shelled corn, 28; 
oats, 91. 

Ear corn, No. 2 yellow, was quoted at 
84@8414,c; shelled corn, No. 2 yellow, 
82@82¥,c; oats, No.2 white, 591,@59%,¢. 

NOTES 

Jobbers held established Minneapolis 
brands to the grocery trade at $8.40 per 
bbl, 49-Ib paper bags. 

A meeting of the recently organized 
Master Bakers’ Association of Western 
Pennsylvania will be held here, at the 
Fort Pitt Hotel, on May 5. Dr. Boetcker 
will be the principal speaker and will 
address the meeting on now to build up 


an organization. 
W. A. Low. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Purtavevputia, Pa., May 3.—From the 
inills’ standpoint the flour market is firm, 
but it is difficult to get buyers interested 
unless they can obtain something rela- 
tively cheap, and even then they will take 
only a car or two to satisfy immediate 
needs, ; 

Manufacturers generally want $7.90@ 
8, wood, for standard spring patent, 
while buyers are not willing to pay over 
$7.60. Some second-hand clear sold at 
86.90, wood. Straight was neglected. 
‘ew Kansas straights are available below 
$7.40, jute, and buyers are not disposed 
to pay this price. Second-hand soft win- 
ter straight sold at $7, wood, but the 
mills want $7.15@7.25, and occasionally 
more. 

The city mills report a dull trade, but 
are holding prices firm. 

NOTES 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 8,956,- 
756 bus, against 4,898,935 for the same 
time last year. 

Rains during the past week greatly im- 
proved the crop outlook in this locality. 
Both winter wheat and rye are looking 
fine, and the latter in some places is 
standing 18 to 20 inches high. It looks 
as if an unusually large area of corn will 
be seeded this spring. 

Samus S. DanIELs. 
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spring wheat flour. This represented 54 
per cent of capacity, compared with 12,- 
100, or 60 per cent, the previous week, 
11,400, or 57 per cent, a year ago, 11,600, 
or 58 per cent, two years ago, and 9,000, 
or 44 per cent, three years ago. 

With eastern customers still insisting 
on taking only enough flour for their 
most pressing requirements, most of the 
local mills had another dull week. They 
reported little new business and only 
moderate shipping directions. The re- 
sult was a further falling off in pro- 
duction. As to local trade, neither bak- 
ers nor grocers were inclined to take 
more than enough for day-to-day busi- 
ness. 

Prices were firmly held and, if any- 
thing, the tendency was to advance quo- 
tations rather than to reduce them. The 
first of the week, sales of spring patents 
were made at $8.40, wood, Boston. Later 
there were a few sales reported at $8.45 
@8.50. At the close of business, Satur- 
day, mills were inclined to hold spring 
patents firmly at $8.50. The price in 
Rochester was strongly held at $8.40@ 
8.50, wood. 

The demand for spring clears con- 
tinued good, some of the mills being 
oversold. Prices were generally 90c@$1 
per bbl under spring patents. Sales of 
good spring clears were made at $7.40@ 
7.45, wood, Boston. Slightly higher 
prices were obtained by some of the 
mills for a higher-grade spring clear, 
Sales being made at $7.55@7.60. 

There were more inquiries for spring 
low-grade flour, and increased business 
resulted. One mill that has a reputa- 
tion for making a fancy spring low- 
grade obtained as high as $6, jute, Bos- 
ton. This was fully $1 over the price 
asked by other mills, which reported the 
bulk of their business at $5. 

Winter wheat flour was in better de- 
mand and 10@15c per bbl higher than 
the previous week. Winter straights 
had a brisk sale, mills obtaining up to 
$7.25, wood, Boston. The lowest price 
quoted was $7.15. Shipping directions 
came in well and mills ran practically 
full time. 

Rye flour prices were unchanged, there 
being a steady trade at the previous 
week’s quotations. Sales of pure dark 
rye flour were made at $6.75, wood, Bos- 
ton, while pure white flour commanded 
$7. New York buyers offered $6.75, 
wood, New York, for rye flour, while 
$6.55 was quoted in jute. 

A moderate trade continued in gra- 
ham and entire wheat flour. .Prices were 
steady all week, showing no change. The 
bulk of the business was at $6.60, wood, 
for graham and $7.90, wood, Boston, for 
entire wheat flour. In the city as high 
as $7 was obtained for graham and $8@ 
8.25 for entire wheat flour. 

Sharp falling off in the demand for 
spring bran resulted in a decline of 50c 
@$l1 per ton in prices. Mills sold spring 


- bran as low as $27.50, in 100’s, Boston, 


compared with $28.50 the previous week. 
A little business was done by one mill 
the first of the week at $28, but the de- 
mand flattened out and sales were made 
later at a lower figure. 

The demand for spring middlings was 
only moderate, and prices were barely 
steady. Sales were reported as low as 
$29@30, in 100’s, Boston, although one 
mill asked as high as $31@32. Rye feed 
sold at $28@29, in 100’s, Rochester. 


NOTES 


The Van Vechten Milling Co. is build- 
ing a storage-house for flour, feed, hay 
and straw. 

Visiting country millers laSt week ex- 
pressed optimistic .views regarding the 
growing crop. They said the outlook 
favored a good growth of winter wheat 
and rye. 

The Nowak Milling Corporation was 
incorporated, with a capital stock of 
$200,000, last week, to do business in 
Buffalo. Incorporators are M. M., M. 
and A. Nowak. 

The Van Vechten Milling Co. enter- 
tained delegates of the New York State 
Association of Master Bakers at its new 
mill last week, giving an appropriate 
souvenir to each baker. 

R. J. Arxins. 
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The flour demand during the past week 
was listless and quiet, and most sales 
made in the domestic market were con- 
fined to quick shipment, buyers only pur- 
chasing for immediate requirements. 
Nearly all sales made were in car and 
mixed-car lots of well-established brands ; 
most business was done by soft winter 
wheat millers, and orders booked came 
mainly from the Southwest. 

Inquiries for new-wheat flour for July, 
August and September shipment were 
numerous but, so far, little business has 
resulted. 

Only a few small lots of well-known 
brands were again booked for export. 
Numerous inquiries were received for 
new-wheat flour for July-August ship- 
ment, which, however, did not result in 
any great volume of business. Small lots 
of soft winter wheat flour were worked 
to the United Kingdom for prompt and 
July-August shipment. Some _ business 
also was done to the Continent. A fair 
volume of busines was done to Latin 
America at satisfactory prices. 

The local demand remained quiet, both 
jobbers and bakers still pursuing the 
hand-to-mouth policy and expecting low- 
er prices when new-crop deliveries are 
quoted more freely. But little business 
has been done on new-crop flours, as 
millers are not at all disposed to make 
quotations, in spite of the good prospects 
of the growing winter wheat. Clears were 
in good demand, especially  high-grades 
of good strength. 

Nominal quotations on Saturday were: 
hard winter wheat fancy patent, $6.80@ 
7.05; straight, $6.75@6.85; first clear, 
$5.80@6.15; low-grade and second clear, 
$4.50@5; soft winter wheat fancy patent, 
$6.65@6.95; second patent, $6.50@6.60; 
extra fancy, $6.30@6.40; low-grade and 
second clear, $5@5.50; spring wheat pat- 
ent, $7.45@7.70; first clear, $6.70@6.85,— 
all in jute. Minnesota pure rye, $6.25; 
dark rye, $5.70,—jute basis. 

The demand for millfeed was more 
curtailed last week and prices have had 
an easier tendency, with both bran and 
middlings quoted at $1 per ton lower 
than previous week. Although offerings 
continued light, the demand was very 
quiet, local demand taking care of most 
offerings. 

THE GROWING CROP 

Although a fair precipitation of rain 
has fallen throughout Missouri and 
southern Illinois, still further rains are 
necessary to assure a bumper crop. Good 
growing weather is prevailing and the 
growing plant is in a healthy condition. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Good, need rain... ine...Needs 
more rain, good...Looks good, needs rain 
coming week...Needs rain, otherwise 80 
per cent...Needs rain badly...Good... 
Prospects excellent; no damage yet from 
dry weather; a good rain would remove 
all anxiety...Good...Need rain badly. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Il. 

Cairo (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co. 

Highland (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Koenigsmark Mill Co., Waterloo, III. 

Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co. 

Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, III. 


Steeleville (Ill.) Milling Co. 
Waterloo (Ill.) Milling Co. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 40,800 bbls, for 
the week ending May 1 was 23,600 bbls, 
representing 58 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 23,600, or 58 per cent, the 
previous week, 20,000, or 49 per cent, a 





year ago, and 21,100, or 51 per cent, in 
1913. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 60,300 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 32,800, repre- 
senting 54 per cent, compared with 31,- 
200, or 52 per cent, the previous week, 
32,000, or 53 per cent, a year ago, and 
30,800, or 52 per cent, in 1913. 

One city mill was shut down. 


NOTES 
Mrs. Frances A. Seybt, wife of Charles 
H. Seybt, president of the Highland 
(Ill.) Milling Co., died Sunday night, 
April 25. Mrs. Seybt was known to be 
the first child born in Highland, Ill. 


August Rump, official flour inspector, 
reports 8,619 bbls of flour inspected at 
St. Louis for April, 1915. Stocks of flour 
May 1, 1915, were 54,200 bbls, compared 
with 60,500 April 1, 1915, and 61,800 
May 1, 1914. 

A vote was taken by members of the 
Merchants’ Exchange, April 27, on the 
question of making an appropriation of 
$2,000 toward the crop improvement 
work undertaken by the Council of 
American Grain Exchanges. The vote 
was 151 in favor and 140 against. 

The following have applied for mem- 
bership in the Merchants’ Exchange: 
Edward E. Reeves, representing the Jos. 
F. Wangler Boiler & Sheet Iron Works 
Co., St. Louis; E. A. Fisher, represent- 
ing the Fisher Flour Co., St. Louis; 
Francis L. Schreiner, of Schreiner Grain 
Co., St. Louis; and W. K. Neill, of Neill 
& Munyer, St. Louis. 





Canadian Exports 
Official returns at Ottawa show the 
following exports of Canadian grain and 
grain products for February, 1915, and 
for the 11 months ending with that 
month (000’s omitted) : 
WHEAT (BUS) 
Feb., 11 mos 11 mos 


Exported to— 1915 1915 1914 
Great Britain ........ 2,815 60,265 106,091 
United States ........ 102 3,878 7,185 
a eee ene 984 1,613 
WEUMOO sic ccccrvecces 179 761 428 
MEQUON pi ccisvcecers ees 246 1,201 
Other countries ...... ewe 1,447 1,008 

WOME ocd cceccctser 3,096 67,580 117,526 

OATS (BUS) 
Great Britain ........ 230 8,066 13,897 
United States ........ 24 3,799 18,320 
British West Indies... 11 263 683 
POOPMAUGS occ cscccecces 9 76 113 
Newfoundland ....... 6 391 . 357 
Other countries ...... 456 3,616 876 
WOCRED 0c ccscvdsrece 736 16,211 34,246 
BARLEY (BUS) 
Great Britain ........ 94 4,377 10,789 
United States ........ 34 352 1,562 
rr ese 127 35 
Other countries ...... ‘we 695 490 
WEG é6nkadeovences 128 5,551 12,876 
BUCKWHBAT (BUS) 
Great Britain ........ 9 225 16 
United States ........ 23 101 127 
Belgium ..ccccccccecs eee oes 13 
Other countries ...... eee 3 5 
BOOMS 6. cv ccciensecs 32 329 16 


FLOUR (BBLS) 
Great Britain ........ 344 2,72 
United States ........ 1 
British South Africa.. 


9 » 
British West Indies... 28 4 : 
Newfoundland ....... 17 226 282 
Other countries ...... 27 667 872 

0 ee ee ee 417 4,333 4,399 
OATMEAL (BBLS) 
Great Britain ........ 2 55 100 
United States ........ eee 1 re 
Other countries ...... oss 2 1 
BORON cevassccvesess 2 58 101 
BRAN (CWT) 
Great Britain ........ 7 7 21 

.United States ........ 41 857 1,676 
British West Indies... 1 17 11 
GOPMBGRY .csccecccoss cee 1 79 
Other countries ...... 4 56 145 

TOtOls wcicccccecces 53 1,003 1,932 











447; GRAIN: EXCHANGE: WINNIPEG: MANITO. 


A.H. BAILEY * MANAGER 
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Whatever improvement the domestic 
demand for flour may have been showing 
a week ago was of a temporary nature. 
Millers are now finding the demand limit- 
ed to an unusual degree. Some report 
the smallest volume of orders since they 
entered the business. This is almost uni- 
versally true of the Ontario and eastern 
markets. Domestic prices for . springs 
are holding at the level established a 
fortnight ago. 

On the other hand, export business is 
moderately good and a number of mills 
that do not usually engage in this trade 
are now- giving it more or less attention. 
They are obliged‘o do this or shut down. 
Presumably a good many of these orders 
are for use of the allied armies in 
Kurope. If the demand may be judged 
by the number of inquiries for flour, the 
volume of business would be much larger 
if buyers and sellers were more nearly 
of a mind as to prices. Quite a good 
many orders are being refused. The 
trade is also restricted by the inability 
of millers to get all the ocean space they 
could use. 

Standard brands of spring wheat pat- 
ents for export are holding at the figures 
of a week ago, namely, 46s 6d@47s per 
280 Ibs, in jute, ¢.i.f. London, Liverpool 
or Glasgow. Winters are 6d@1s higher 
at 46@47s. These are asking prices. 

Toronto brokers have advanced their 
prices to country mills for winter patents 
for export 10@15e per bbl, which makes 
an advance of 25@50c within a fortnight. 
The prevailing range is now $6.30@6.40 
per bbl in buyers’ bags, f.o.b. seaboard. 
Local car-lot quotations per bbl: 


Spring patents, firsts seuws ere rr. yr $4.10 
Spring patents, seconds . ° coe Toe 
Spring patents, first bakers pesese OOO 
Winter and spring blends . evecoese Seue 
Winter 90 per cents ... oe aeee ° . 7.40 

All delivered in 98-lb bags, wholesale 


quantities, Ontario points, 
MILLFEED STEADY 


There is still a good demand for mill- 
feed, but warm weather has brought the 
country within sight of pasture and buy- 
ers are taking this fact into considera- 
tion. Prices have not changed. Bran in 
mixed cars is $26 per ton in bags; shorts, 
$29; straight cars of bran, $27; shorts, 
$30,—f.0.b, Ontario points. 


WHEAT IN POOR DEMAND 


Ontario millers are not buying much 
wheat at present. They seem to have 
overloaded themselves at lower prices. 
Some are mentioned as having sold part 
of their stocks. No doubt they find the 
immediate profit more attractive than the 
potential one, With present winter wheat 
prospects there is no inducement to carry 
any surplus supplies. The price of win- 
ter wheat remains at figures of a week 
ago. Manitoba wheat is plentiful at Bay 
ports, but not much wanted, Quotations 


per bu: 

No. 1 northern TOTELTTELTir @ 1.69 
No, 2 northern . ° o eeeeQaeet 
No, 3 northern ‘ P cheeses bebe ee 
No, 2 Ontario winter - 1.52@1.65 


Winter wheat quotation for car lots at 
country points in Ontario; spring wheat, In 
car lots, f.0.b. Georgian Bay ports, 


OATMEAL DEPRESSED 


There is a small local demand for 
rolled oats and oatmeal in Ontario and 
the eastern provinces, but for the most 
part buyers seem to be well supplied. 
ixport business is impossible. Prices 
are so far out of line that no cables 
have been exchanged, Quotations: rolled 
oats, $3.35 per 90-lb bag to the jobbing 


trade, or $6.95 per bbl in wood. To 
London, Liverpool or Glasgow, rolled 
oats are 47s per 280 lbs, subject to the 
usual 2 per cent discount. Oatmeal to 
the same ports, 45s 6d per 280 lbs for 
pinhead, and 45s 3d for medium and 
coarse, 
COARSE GRAINS DULL 

Very little business was done in 
coarse grains last week. The market is 
in a nominal position. Oats are 2@3c 
lower. Quotations per bu: 


No. 2 white Ontario oats ........ $....@ 62 
No. 2 Canadian western ......... --@ 68 
No. 32 Canadian western ......... --@ 66 
TERI DRSTED occ ccbevtvtsrrecees 713@ 75 
WOCR BEFIOF ccccccccvccccccsesose 66@ 68 
BGO cccvcscccccaccsovecevcscecses .-@1.10 
PORB. ccscoccescccsvvvcscvecscoses 1.80@1.90 
DOERR 0 bcc wes beveteresodsons 80@ 85 


All Ontario grains car lots, f.0.b. point of 
shipment; Manitoba oats, f.o.b. Bay ports. 
OCEAN FREIGHTS STEADY 
With the exception of an advance in 
the rate to Glasgow, ocean freights show 
little or no change. Millers are finding 
the usual amount of difficulty in getting 
what space they want. In fact this is the 
general impediment to a substantial in- 
crease in the export flour trade. There 
is plenty of demand for flour if means 
of delivery were available. Current quo- 
tations to Ontario shippers: New York 
to London 45c, Liverpool 40c, Glasgow 
45¢, Bristol 45c; Philadelphia to Leith 
45c, Dundee and Aberdeen 50c; Mont- 
real to Belfast 45c, Dublin 50c, Avon- 
mout 50c. 
WINTER WHEAT CROP 


Reports from the wheat-growing dis- 
tricts of Ontario indicate an unusually 
high condition in the growing winter 
wheat. No more than two or three doubt- 
ful reports have been heard, and these 
have referred to very limited areas, With 
the increase in acreage which this year’s 
crop will show, Ontario should have the 
largest amount of winter wheat for ex- 
port as wheat or flour in the history of 
the province. 


SUDBURY MILL RESUMES 


The idle 1,500-bbl flour mill at Sud- 
bury, Ont., is now being put into running 
condition and will resume business short- 
ly. KE. R. McDonald, formerly of the 
Baldwin Flour Mills, Graceville, Minn., 
is general manager. The new owners 
are incorporated under a _ Dominion 
charter as Sudbury Flour Mills, Ltd. 

* * 


The 150-bbl flour mill at Ridgetown, 
owned by A. S. Blight, was burned on 
April 29. The loss is estimated at 
$20,000, partly covered by insurance. 
Overheated machinery is supposed to 
have been the cause of the fire. 


MONTREAL 

Monvreat, Que., May 3.—Early in the 
week there was a fair inquiry from Eng- 
lish importers for spring wheat flour and, 
as cables were stronger, in some cases at 
an advance in prices of 6d@I1s per sack, 
sales of several small lots of export pat- 
ent were made to London for May-June 
shipment at 47s 6d, and to Glasgow for 
June shipment at 47s, but owing to the 
unsettled condition of the wheat market 
later in the week the demand fell away 
to practically nothing, and the market 
closed very quiet. The rates for ocean 
space from here to London, Glasgow and 
Belfast are 45c per 100 lbs, and to Dub- 
lin and Leith 50c. 

There is no further change in the local 
market for spring wheat flour, the feel- 
ing being very firm, but the slight im- 
provement in the demand noted a week 
ago has subsided, and the volume of busi- 
ness for both domestic and country ac- 
count is small, with first patents selling 
at $8.20, seconds at $7.70, and strong 


bakers at $7.50 per bbl in bags, and 30c 
per bbl more in wood. 

The market for winter wheat flour is 
firm at the advance noted a week ago, 
but there has been no marked improve- 
ment in the demand, which is principally 
for small lots to fill actual wants. Sales 
of choice patents were made at $7.90, and 
straight rollers at $7.40 to 7.50 per bbl 
in wood, and the latter in jute at $3.50 to 
3.60 per bag of 98 Ibs. 

The receipts of flour for the week 
were 11,869 sacks, compared with 12,948 
last year. The exports from Portland 
and St. John, N. B., for the week were 
19,000 sacks, against 54,520 a year ago. 

A steady feeling prevailed in the mar- 
ket for all lines of millfeed, under a fair 
demand from both domestic and country 
buyers, with sales of bran at $26, shorts 
at $28, and middlings at $33@34 per ton, 
including bags. The trade in moullie is 
fair and prices are unchanged at $37@ 
38 per ton for pure grain grades and at 
$35@36 for mixed. The consumption of 
feed will decrease considerably in the 
near future, owing to the fine weather 
which has prevailed throughout the coun- 
try, with showers which have benefited 
the pastures to such an extent that farm- 
ers will be able to turn their cattle on 
them soon. 

There is no change in the condition of 
the market for rolled oats, prices being 
fairly well maintained, with a steady 
trade passing for export account, but the 
demand for home consumption is rather 
small at $6.75@7 per bbl in wood, and at 
$3.25@3.35 per bag. The exports for the 
week from Portland and St. John were 
3,600 sacks, compared with 3,756 sacks 
and 2,520 cases last year. 

The export trade in both old-crop Mani- 
toba spring wheat and new-crop Ameri- 
can winter wheat last week was quieter, 
owing to the fact that the demand from 
foreign buyers has been somewhat limit- 
ed and the prices bid in all cases were 
not in line. Sales of No. 1 northern 
Manitoba spring wheat for April-May 
shipment to London were made at 65s 6d 
@66s, and May-June at 65s 6d@66s, 
while No. 2 northern for April-May sold 
at 64@65s, and for May-June at 64s 6d 
@65s, and American No. 2 hard winter 
wheat for August-September at 55@56s. 
No. 3 northern for April-May shipment 
to Liverpool was placed at 64s 1¥,d, and 
for May-June at 63s 71d. 

The volume of business done in ocean 
grain room this week was smaller, as the 
supply available is somewhat limited. The 
tone of the market is strong, with en- 
gagements to Liverpool, London and 
Hull for August-September shipment at 
9s, and tramp tonnage for May and June 
loading is offering at 8s 6d per qr to most 
United Kingdom ports. Asking rates 
by regular lines are as follows: Liver- 
pool, August, 9s; London, July, 8s 3d; 
Glasgow, June 7s 9d, August-September 
8s 3d, September 8s 6d; Avonmouth, 
August-September, 9s; Hull, June-July 
8s, August 9s, September 9s; Dublin and 
Belfast, June-July, 8s. 

In sympathy with the weakness in the 
Winnipeg option market for oats early 
in the week, prices on spot declined 1@2c 
per bu, but later on a firmer feeling de- 
veloped in the market and prices re- 
acted 1@1¥,c per bu. There was a better 
demand from local buyers for supplies, 
and sales of 50,000 bus of Manitoba ex- 
tra No. 1 feed were made at 654,@65%,c 
per bu afloat for shipment from Fort 
William, and in addition sales of about 
50 cars of local grades were made; con- 
sequently, the market on the whole has 
been a little more active, and prices 
closed steady at the above advance noted, 
with No. 3 Canadian western quoted at 
67, @67',c, extra No. 1 feed at 674%4@ 
674,c, No. 1 feed at 664,@66%c, No. 2 


feed at 654,@65',,c, local No. 2 white at 
66, @67c, No. 3 at 651,@66c, and No. 4 
at 644,@65c per bu, ex-store. 

There was_an improved demand for 
corn, with sales of 10,000 bus of Ameri- 
can No. 3 yellow at 81144c per bu, basis 
store, to arrive by water, and car lots 
for shipment all-rail at 883@84c per bu 
ex-track, while Argentine sold at 82@ 
821,c per bu, ex-store. In Manitoba bar- 
ley the feeling is weaker and prices have 
declined, with sales of No. 4 for ship- 
ment from Fort William at 74c per bu 
afloat. Ontario malting barley is quiet, 
with car lots of choice grades offering 
at 88@90c per bu, ex-track. 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN AND FLOUR 
Exports of grain and flour from the 


ports of Portland and St. John for the 


week: 
Wheat Oats Flour 





To— bus bus sacks 
REE stk oe ceeeck Sauer «sreke 3,500 
Manchester ......... T5008 sees ‘’eese 
Pci pecs sey acts 63,000 ..... 4,000 
pS POPP ee Te Te 189,404 42,723 11,500 

WOORNS ssc deevens sd 273,364 42,723 19,000 


LOCAL STOCKS OF GRAIN IN STORE 


Stocks of grain and flour in store in 
Montreal on the dates mentioned: 


Mayl1 April24 May 2 

1915 1915 1914 
Wheat, bus ....... 1,299,783 371,986 498,435 
Corn, bus ... ‘ 94,712 100,779 6,615 
Oats, bus ... 705,933 645,797 267,349 





Barley, bus ...... 130,332 147,436 771,507 
Rye, bus ......... 14,720 14,720 11,839 
Buckwheat, bus... 12,171 12,171 909 
Flour, sacks ..... 78,698 73,093 56,985 


Tuomas S. Barx. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirec, Man., May 3.—Owing to 
the fact that there were no great varia- 
tions in wheat last week, flour remained 
at the advance of 20c per bbl made in 
the preceding week. In the first part of 
the week demand improved a little, but 
in the last few days it was rather quiet 
again. Dealers throughout the country 
were not disposed to buy liberally, in 
view of the good crop prospects. They 
evidently did not wish to speculate on 
the prospects of the raw material going 
much higher than now. There were no 
new features in the export business. 
Flour to Manitoba points, in cotton or 
jute bags, delivered to the retail trade, 
net: best patents, $7.70 per bbl; seconds, 
$7.30; first clears, $6.30; common grades, 
$5@5.20. 

Domestic demand for feed kept up 
fairly steady, but millers expressed the 
opinion that there would likely be a fall- 
ing off in business in the course of a 
week or two, when pastures throughout 
the West would be better. Prices re- 
mained at the decline reported in the 
last review. Moderate shipments con- 
tinued to be sent eastward. Net prices 
quoted to the Manitoba retail trade were: 


| . BPP TC Tr TTL Lee ee $24.00 
GROPER wccccvcccvecvcecestsescsscevses 26.00 
CS GOD obsccessvertvsovecdtvecsoces 42.00 
BETO GOD ccevvccisesiccretnecivece 40.00 
Mixed barley and oats .......+ese005 41.00 
Ol) GOMG, BRO coscsnccscccscccveccere 38.00 
GEE GUE, GORENO bes ddccccccicrcsices 39.00 


Trade in rolled oats and oatmeal was 
quieter than previously. Stocks at the 
oatmeal mills were not very large. 
Rolled oats remained at $3.30@3.40 per 
sack of 80 lbs; standard and granulated 
oatmeal, $4.10@4.20 per sack of 98 lbs. 
Corn meal in the Winnipeg market was 
quoted at $2.20 per sack of 98 lbs. 

Partly in sympathy with a decline in 
the United States and partly owing to 
liquidation of the May future, oats de- 
clined sharply on last Tuesday. Next 
day, however, they recovered a_ good 
share of the drop, under a fairly goox| 
demand. Following that, the market 
steadily declined until Saturday, when 
it firmed up a little. Closing price of 
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a little over 5,000,000 bus, com 
about 12,000,000 last year. Shipments 
from the coun on the average were 
about half as large as a year ago. 
Inquiry for barley was very slow and 
prices were seldom quoted, and then onl 
nominally. Saturday No. 4 was - 
ed at 74c. Inspections past Winnipeg 
averaged less than 10 cars per day. 
Winnipeg wheat market was active 
and strong early in the week, with only 
a small amount available for handling. 
On some days, however, offerings of the 
higher grades were large, while demand 
was fair. At mid-week export business 
was considerable. Toward the week-end 
there was fairly liberal buying of Octo- 
ber wheat. Average daily inspections 
past Winnipeg were about 180 cars, or 
a little more than at the corresponding 
period of 1914. Shipments were mostly 
from elevators, as farmers were busy on 
the land. Closing prices of wheat in 
Winnipeg on each day of the week were: 
>—— Cash——. o— Futures 
in 2n 3n May July Oct. 
Apr. 26.163% 161% 159% 164% 163% 125% 


Apr. 27.161% 159% 156% 161% 161% 123% 
Apr. 28.163% 161% 158% 163% 163% 125% 


Apr. 29.163 160% 158% 163% 163% 125 
Apr. 30.162% 160 157% 162% 162% 124% 
May 1...163 160% 158% 163% 163% 125% 


All prices are on the basis of delivery in 
store at Fort William and Port Arthur. 


CROP SITUATION 


On account of considerable rainy 
weather in many districts, wheat-seeding 
was not finished quite as soon as first 
reports estimated. By the end of last 
week, however, little was left undone, and 
seeding of coarse grain was well under 
way. All coarse grain seeding should be 
completed before May 15, unless unfavor- 
able causes delay. 

Reports generally were very optimistic. 
There were few places in need of mois- 
ture. Southern Alberta, usually a very 
dry part of the country, received a good 
drenching during the week. In Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan there was little to be 
desired in that respect. Wheat was from 
two to five or six inches high in many 
localities, and growing satisfactorily. 
The Hon. Duncan Marshall, minister of 
agriculture for Alberta, said that 70 per 
cent of the wheat in that province was 
sown on summer fallow and new break- 
ing, and the balance on fall-plowed land. 
In other words, hardly any was sown 
on spring-plowed land, and with favor- 
able weather the yield should be larger 
than usual. 

NOTES 


Horace A. Craig, B.S.A., has been 
appointed to succeed George Harcourt 
as deputy minister of agriculture for 
Alberta. He was formerly superintend- 
ent of demonstration farms for the prov- 
ince. 


It was announced that early this month 
the steamship Glenmavis would clear 
from Fort William for England with a 
full cargo of oats, the first Canadian ves- 
sel to be chartered direct from Fort 
Mid pee to Europe without breaking 
yulk, 


The Hon. George Lawrence, Manitoba 
minister of agriculture, has appointed 
five trained agriculturists from Manitoba 
Agricultural College to help the farmers 
of the province solve agricultural prob- 
lems. They will be known as “district 
representatives in agriculture.” 


The following estimate of grain stored 
in country elevators west of Winnipeg 
April 26 was made by the railway com- 
panies: wheat 7,116,465 bus, against 13,- 
347,490 last year; oats, 1,838,918 against 
1,520,930; barley, 279,834 against 1,083,- 
730; flaxseed, 199,883 against 896,850. 


Gloom was cast over the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange last week by the news 
that Captain John Geddes, of Peaker 
Bros. & Co., was killed in action in 
France. He had been a member of the 
Exchange for about 12 years. On Satur- 
day it was reported that Captain F. C. 
Bell, son of C. N. Bell, secretary of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange, was wounded 
in the same battle. Several other grain 
men who went to the front have not yet 
been heard from. 

R. W. Morrison. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 47,600 
bbls, was 12,735 bbls, or 27 per cent of 
capacity, last week, against 7,586, or 16 
per cent, the previous week, and 3,600, or 
8 per cent, the week before. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 59,500 
bbls, was 9,775 bbls, or 16 per cent of 
capacity, last week, against 9,705, or 16 
per cent, the previous week, and 11,762, 
or 30 per cent, the week before. 

Domestic business, which improved 
somewhat a fortnight ago, was again 
better last week than it has been for a 
considerable period before. The trade, 
however, still has to contend with the 
heavy stocks of Montana flours laid in 
by many of the large bakers at the be- 
ginning of the crop year at very low 
prices. Some bakers still have flour to 
come on these contracts up to August. 

The whole trade has been demoralized 
throughout this crop year by these long- 
time contracts, not only made far below 
prices since prevailing, but also without 
any carrying charge. As a result these 
low-priced flours have been used as a 
club to depress the market. To demand 
a carrying charge is uncommon on the 
coast, but some of the mills, with this 
year’s experience as an object-lesson, are 
awakening to the necessity of insisting 
on it and some headway is being made in 
that direction. 

Coast mills are quoting patent today, 
May 3, at $6.80 per bbl; export straight, 
$5.80@6; cut-off, $6. 

Eastern Washington mill quotations 
ranged last week: blue-stem, patent, 49- 
lb cottons, $6.50@6.75; soft wheat 
straight in 98-lb sacks, $6; blue-stem 
cut-off in 49-Ib sacks, $5.75@6,—all 
f.o.b. shipping point. 

Inquiries for eastern flours were ac- 
tive last week and the indications are 
that there will be considerable improve- 
ment in the sales of Dakota and Mon- 
tana flours in the near future. North 
Dakota mills were quoting last week, de- 
livered coast points: first patent, $8.65; 
second patent, $8.35; clear, $7.75. Mon- 
tana flours ranged last week, coast 
points: first patent, $7.80@8.35; second 
patent, $7.60@8.05; clear, $7.25@7.35. 
Kansas flours were quoted: first patent, 
$7.90; second patent, $7.70. 

Reports have been current of consid- 
erable sales of flour by eastern Washing- 
ton and Oregon mills to go east by rail, 
but while some such sales have been 
made, the total amount is of small pro- 
portions. There is an active inquiry for 
Pacific Coast flours from Atlantic sea- 
board ports, particularly from southeast- 
ern points, and some business was put 
through last week. 

The feed market continued without 
special change from the week previous, 
bran having been held last week at $25 
per ton, and shorts at $27. , 

There is little or no business passing 
with the United Kingdom, the inability 
to secure ocean space working a dead- 
lock. 

Some flour is going forward to the 
Orient from coast and eastern Washing- 
ton mills to fill old sales, but new busi- 
ness is negligible. 

There is a good demand for flour from 
the west coast of South America at 
prices at which considerable business 
could be worked, but there is practically 
no tonnage available. New business with 


the west coast from Seattle amounted to 
about 10,000 bbls last week. 
Australia has been inquiring for Pa- 


cific Coast flours, but a freight rate of 
$11 per 2,000 lbs and no tonnage avail- 
able excepting via Vancouver, B. C., 
make business impossible. 

The buying of Washington and Ore- 
gon wheats to go east by rail was less in 
evidence last week than the week pre- 
vious, though the spread between coast 
wheats and Chicago prices was Sufficient 
to admit of business. 

For prompt blue-stem today, May 3, 
buyers would have to pay $1.33 per bu; 
club, $1.26; forty-fold, $1.27. Oats are 
held at $33 per ton. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


The high condition of both winter and 
spring wheat in Washington, Oregon and 
Idaho was about maintained last week. 
Up to the middle of last week there was 
some apprehension on account of the de- 
ficiency of reserve moisture in the ground 
in many sections, but the latter part of 
the week good rains fell practically 
throughout all wheat-growing sections of 
the states. 

Heavy snow throughout the winter in 
the western and northern section of the 
Big Bend country has provided ample 
moisture for the young plant, but in the 
southeastern part of that district rain 
was badly needed. The general rains of 
last week have now allayed all apprehen- 
sion as to inadequacy of moisture for the 
time being. In the Walla Walla country 
and certain sections of eastern Oregon, 
where rain was badly needed, the ground 
has now been well soaked and prospects 
are immeasurably improved. Soil condi- 
tions are now practically satisfactory 
throughout the whole of the wheat- 
growing sections of the Pacific North- 
west. 

Recent reports as to crop conditions 
in central Montana territory state that 
they continue good. Weather conditions 
have been satisfactory, occasional showers 
supplying sufficient moisture for the 
present. The army cutworm has ap- 
peared in certain sections, but vigorous 
measures are being taken to prevent the 
spread of the pest. 


NORTHWESTERN GRAIN DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Succeeding the Montana Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association, the Northwestern Grain 
Dealers’ Association, with headquarters 
at Great Falls, Mont., is extending the 
field of its activities in encouraging the 
farmers to select better seed and that 
particularly adapted to the different sec- 
tions of the state, and in promoting the 
general welfare of those engaged in the 
grain industry. 

The officers of the association are as 
follows: J. W. Sherwood, president, 
Great Falls; D. R. Fisher, vice-president, 
Belgrade; W. H. Pierce, treasurer, 
Great Falls; H. N. Stockett, secretary, 
Great Falls. 

NOTES 


Tacoma shipments to the United King- 
dom last week were: to Liverpool, 500 
bbls of flour, 3,500 bus groats, 12,138 bus 
wheat; to Glasgow, 17,000 bus wheat. 


The stockholders of the Producers’ 
Union Warehouse Co., of Hatton, Wash., 
have voted to sell their holdings to the 
Tri-State Terminal Warehouse Co., of 
Seattle, for $5,200. 

Bids were opened last week for forage 
by the United States army quartermas- 
ter’s department at Seattle. The Albers 
Bros. Milling Co. was the lowest bidder 
on 2,000 tons of oats at $1.79 per 100 
Ibs, July shipment to the Philippines, 
and on 1,000 tons at $1.69, August- 
September shipment. 

A decision has been rendered in the 
suit of the Barnard Mfg. Co. against the 
Ralston Milling Co. in the superior court 
at Ritzville. The plaintiff sought to en- 
force against the stockholders of the in- 
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solvent- milling company its claim for 
$1,000 for machinery furnished for the 
mill. The court that the stock had 
been subscribed for in full and that there 
was no liability on the part of the stock- 
holders. 

The State Board of Control has award- 
ed contracts for supplying the state pen- 
itentiary with 6,000 bales of jute for the 
manufacture of grain bags for the next 
two seasons. The awards were as fol- 
lows: Newhall & Co., of San Francisco, 
5,000 bales at $17.36 per bale of 400 Ibs; 
Crowe & Co., of Seattle, 500 bales at 
$18.01; Balfour, Guthrie & Co., of Ta- 
coma, 500 bales at $19.14. It is esti- 
mated that the orders will make about 
3,000,000 grain bags. 





CALIFORNIA 

San Francisco, Cat., May 3.—Though 
flour business in general last week was 
dull and sales were considerably under 
normal, there is a much healthier under- 
tone and the outlook is for vastly im- 
proved conditions shortly. 

No change was made last week by local 
mills in the price of family flour, which 
was quoted $7.80@8 per bbl. 

Quotations by eastern mills continued 
firm, basis 98-lb cotton, delivered San 
Francisco. Kansas flours were quoted: 
patent, $8.10@8.25; straight grade, $7.80 
@7.90. North Dakota flours: patent, 
$8.50@8.65; straight grade, $8.20@8.35. 
Montanas ranged: first patent, $7.80@8; 
straight grade, $7.60@7.70; fancy clear, 

42. 


The millfeed market continued dull, 
with prices holding about the same as 
the week previous. White bran was quot- 
ed $26@27 per ton; shorts, $27.50@28.50; 
red Montana bran, $25.50@26.50; Mon- 
tana shorts, $27. 


NOTES 


Australia is still in the market for 
grain. One charter was made last week 
for a full cargo of barley, oats and beans 
for Sydney or Melbourne. 


On account of the scarcity of ships, 
vessels under grain charters for Europe 
have been reduced to two, probably the 
last shipments from here on this crop. 


OREGON 


PortLanp, Orecon, May 3.—The past 
week has not been a very active one for 
the millers. No new export business has 
developed, and until there is a change 
for the better in the tonnage situation, 
there is not likely to be improvement. 

The local movement shows but little 
change. Retailers and jobbers are still 
carrying adequate stocks, and the busi- 
ness passing is of a hand-to-mouth char- 
acter. On the whole, prices were main- 
tained by the mills at the old list, pat- 
ents at $6.80 and straights at $6.25, al- 
though there are some rumors of shading 
by the smaller outside mills. 

Trade in millfeed has been normal for 
this time of year and the market steady. 
Bran was quoted last week at $26 and 
shorts at $28. 

Wheat-buying is seasonably quiet. 
Farmers have but little to offer. The 
total exchange sales the week previous 
were 90,000 bus, and most of the trade 
was said to be for eastern account. 
There is a steady demand from the East, 
and business of this character is passing 
daily. Minneapolis firms are the leading 
buyers in this territory. 

Bid prices for prompt wheat on the 
exchange, April 30, were: blue-stem, 
$1.32; forty-fold, $1.2714,; club, $1.27; 
fife, $1.251/,; red Russian, $1.16. 

The oats market is holding steady at 
$33 for spot, and $34 for June delivery. 
The feature of this department of the 
trade was the engagement of the Ameri- 
can steamer Yucatan, now in port, to 
load 2,500 tons of oats for Australia. 
The steamer will also stop at San Fran- 
cisco and take on a quantity of baled 
alfalfa. 








* * 


Total exports from Portland last weck 
were 249,460 bus of wheat and 33,514 
bbls of flour. There were no foreign 
shipments made last week. The steamer 
Hawaiian, for New York, carried 10,204 
bbls of flour and 30,000 bus of wheat. 
The steamer Honolulan, also for New 
York, took out 12,755 bbls of flour and 
33,333 bus of wheat. 

J. M. Lownspate. 
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All quotations subject to confirmation. 








KANSAS CITY, MAY 1 


FLOUR—Following are the nominal quo- 
tations for all grades of hard winter wheat 
flour, carload and round lots, f.o.b. Kansas 
City, in jute, per bbl of 196 Ibs: 
Patent..... $6.70@6.90 Clear .....$5.80@6.20 
Straight... 6.50@6.75 Low-grade 4.50@5.00 

Established differentials are observed in 
quoting flour in wood or cotton packages. 

Quotations to buyers in central states are 
based on $7@7.20 per bb! at Missouri Riv- 
er, for first hard wheat patent flour, in cot- 
ton quarter sacks, arrival draft terms. 

By “straight” or “straight patent” a 95 
per cent flour is usually meant—65 per cent 
low-grade off. 

“High patent” 
per cent. 

Kansas mills hold 95 per cent wheat flour 
at $6.45@6.60, jute, Kansas City. 

MILLFEED—Demand for bran fell off 
sharply early last week, and prices broke 
8@10c per 100 lbs. The sudden decrease in 
the demand came as a surprise to the trade, 
and there seemed no easy way te account 
for it. After the break, buying improved 
considerably and the market seemed to have 
a healthier tone. There is no marked pres- 
sure to sell. Shorts were steady in face of 
the weakness in bran, and there is a fairly 
good demand for all heavy feeds. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City, in 100-lb sacks, per 
100 Ibs bran, $1.15; brown shorts, $1.25@ 
1.28; gray, $1.36@1.88; white, $1.55; corn 
chop, $1.45. aa . 

WHEAT—There was a very good move- 
ment and receipts here were liberal for the 
season. The arrivals at Kansas City during 
the month of April were the largest in 10 
or 12 years. There was a moderate all- 
around demand for wheat, and both May 
and cash prices changed little in spite of 
the weakness in new-crop futures, Cash 
prices: hard wheat, No. 2, $1.56% @1.57; No. 
8, $1.56@1.58; No. 4, $1. 55@1. 56; soft wheat, 
3, $1.54@1.55; No. 


is usually from 65 to 80 


No. 2, $1.55% @1.56; No. 
4, $1.52@1.54. 
CORN—Receipts continue large. Demand 


was good and offerings were well cleaned 
up. White corn was in best request. Ele- 


vator men were the best buyers. Cash 
prices were lower on the week. Cash prices: 
mixed corn, No. 2, 75% @76%c; No. 3, 73% 
@75%ec; white corn, No. 2, 76% @7ic; No. 3, 





76@76%e. 
WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-~Receipts— --Shipments— 
1915 1914 1915 1914 
213,600 484,650 735,600 
263,750 376.250 553,750 


Wheat, bus.. 


1,124,550 
Corn, bus.... 5 






Oats, bus.... 127, 500 102,000 142,500 299,200 
Rye, bus..... 8,800 1,100 4,400 1,100 
Barley, bus.. 28,000 8,400 25,200 ..... 
Bran, tons... 360 260 3,200 2,320 
Hay, tons.... 7,344 3,252 2,124 1,092 
Flour, bbls... 4,500 3,000 43,000 23,500 





MILWAUKEE, MAY 1 
FLOUR—Wholesale 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 
Hard spring wheat patent, wood. .$8.15@8.25 
Hard spring wheat straight, wood 7.90@8.05 


prices, car lots, per 


Wancy CleGf, FUE cicccccccvcavecs 6.90 @7.00 
Rye flour, standard city blended 
DranMGs, WOE oc cosdccveccecseses 6.35 @6.45 
Rye flour, country blended, jute.. 6.25@6.35 
Rye flour, pure, wood..........++. 6.55 @6.65 
‘ 


Kansas straight, cotton .......... 25@7.40 
Kiln-dried granulated white corn 
meal, 100-Ib sacks .......+.-++- eee » @2.00 


Kiln-dried granulated yellow corn 


meal, 100-Ilb sacks .......+ee00. -@1.95 
MILLFEED—FEasier, fair demand, with 
standard bran quoted at $23; standard fine 
middlings, $25; rye feed, $24.50; hominy 
feed, $28; flour middlings, $29; red dog, $31; 


$24,—in 100-lb sacks. 


2@3c early in the 
week, but fell back. Receipts for the week 
were small, 68 cars. Millers were in the 
market at all times for choice spring and 
winter, but offerings were light. Shippers 
took all grades, the low being used for 
chicken feed. No. 1 northern, $1.60@1.65; 


brewers’ dried grains, 
WHEAT—Advanced 


No. 2, $1.59@1.63; No. 8, $1.40@1.56%; No. 
1 velvet, $1.59@1.64; No. 2, $1.68@1.62; 
No. 2 hard, $1.61@1.65; No. 2 red, $1.60@ 
1.63; No. 3 red, $1.54@1.59. 

No.ilnor No.2nor No. 3nor 
Monday 163@165 161@163 142@156% 
Tuesday .. 161@163 159@161 140@164 
Wedne eday. 160@162 158@160 140@154 


Thursday .. 161@163 159@160 140@154 
Friday ..... 161@162 159@160 140@154 
Saturday 161@164 158@161 140@154 
BARLEY—Declined 1@2ec for the week, 
influenced by heavier supplies. The demand 
was only fair, maltsters taking the best 
grades, but medium and low were slow and 
difficult to sell except at liberal discounts. 


Receipts for the week were 123 cars. No. 2, 
81@82c; medium, 78@81ic; No. 8, 77@80%c; 
No. 4, 74@79c; rejected, 72@76c; Wisconsin, 
75@8le. 


RYE—Strong, gaining 1@1%c for the 
week, with demand good from millers and 
shippers for choice. Receipts for the week, 
17 cars. Shippers report good demand from 
country millers and southern distillers for 
choice. Eastern business good and offerings 
were readily absorbed. No. 1, $1.18@1.20%; 
No. 2, $1.17@1.20; No. 3, $1.15@1.17%. 


CORN—Declined ic for the week, with 
demand good from shippers for all grades. 
Millers wanted white and were willing to 
pay a premium of %c over yellow. Receipts 
for the week, 88 cars. The local trade 
bought yellow and high mixed. Eastern 
shipping trade fair. No. 3 mixed, 76% @78c; 
No. 3 yellow, 77@78%c; No. 4 yellow, 76@ 
Tic; No. 3 white, 78@79c. 

OATS—Declined 1c early in the week, but 
closed strong. The demand was good at all 
times and offerings were taken each day. 
Receipts for the week, 161 cars. Choice 
heavy were wanted by the local trade, who 
were willing to pay a premium for the best. 
Shippers report good eastern trade on 
clipped and natural. Standard, 65% @57\%c; 
No. 3 white, som eeens: No. 4 white, 54@ 
56%c. 

WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1915 1914 1915 1914 


Flour, bbls... 38,500 50,600 94,713 85,439 
Wheat, bus.. 78,750 102,900 35,309 71,150 
Corn, bus.... 114,750 57,375 394,137 37,300 


Oats, bus.... 305,900 157,700 673,890 245,176 





Barley, bus.. 173,220 190,440 53,187 35,720 
Rye, bus..... 20,060 23,835 15,340 38,590 
Feed, tons 2,240 2,540 5,693 2,827 
TOLEDO, MAY 1 
FLOUR—Quotations, carload and round 
lots, f.o.b. Toledo, wood basis, per bbl of 
196 Ibs: 

SPRING WHEAT FLOUR (IN JUTE) 
Patent, Toledo-made ......e.cccccccees $8.20 
SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
er Tree eee Te ee $7.25 @7.30 
PEE ic twee tadocecescantneenes Ze me ty 20 
COME © se cokececconiardiercedeene é -@6.80 


MILLFEED—Car lots, in “400- Ib eosin, per 
ton, f.o.b. Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $25.00 @28.00 
Mixed feed .......+..5- eb bevece 27.00@ 29.00 
BEIGGRMGD oc cccccccccccses eevee 29.00@30.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags ....... - @30.00 
Crushed, flaxseed, 100-lb bag... -@ 3.80 
WHEAT—Closing prices No. 2 red: 

Cash May July Sept. 
Monday ...$1.62% $1.62% $1.37 $1.29 
Tuesday ... 1.60% 1.60% 1.34% 1.37% 
Wednesday. 1.61 1.61 1.36% 1.28% 
Thursday... 1.60% 1.60% 1.36% 1.28% 
Friday 1.60% 1.60% 1.34% 1.28 
Saturday 1.61% 1.61% 1.36% 1.28% 


Receipts last week 70 cars, 44 contract; 
year ago 26, 20 contract. 

CORN—Receipts last week 85 
tract; year ago 37, 14 contract. 
cash, 78% @79%c; May, 78%c; July, 82%c. 
Local cash prices in store and through 
billed: No. 3 yellow, 78% @79%c; No. 4 yel- 
low, 77% @78%c; No. 5 yellow, 75% @76\%c; 
No. 6 yellow, 73%@74%c; sample, 68%@ 
72%Cc. 

OATS—Receipts last week 24 cars, 13 con- 
tract; year ago 12, 9 contract. Quotations: 
cash, 58% @59%c; May, 57%c; July, 57%c; 
September, 50%c. Local cash prices in store 
and through billed: standard, 58% @59%c; 
No. 3 white, 58% @58%c; No. 4 white, 574 
@58c; sample, 55% @56%c. 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— -—Shipments—, 
1915 1914 1915 1914 


cars, 65 con- 
Quotations: 


Wheat, bus.. 170,000 26,000 78,300 15,800 
Corn, bus.... 162,000 44,400 20,400 20,300 
Oats, bus.... 38,400 19,200 475,800 30,200 


Included in these receipts this week are 
a cargo of 100,000 bus spring wheat from 
Duluth, and 60,000 bus No. 3 yellow corn. 





NEW YORK, MAY 1 
FLOUR—Nominal quotations, per bbl, in 


car lots: Jute sacks Wood 
Spring patents ....... $7.30@7.60 $7.65@7.90 
Spring clears ........ 6.85@7.05 7.15@7.36 
Spring low-grades .... 4.90@5.25 -@.. 
Winter patents ....... 6.90@7.20 7. 20@7. 50 
Winter straights ..... 6.55@6.80 6.85@7.10 


Winter low-grades - 56.76@6.25 ....@.... 
Kansas straights ..... 7.20@7.45 ....@.... 
EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK 
There were 216,400 packages of flour 
shipped, of which 15,100 were destined for 
Liverpool, 5,000 for London, 400 for Man- 
chester, 4,400 for Glasgow, 63,400 for Rotter- 
dam, 48,000 for Bordeaux, 600 for Lisbon, 
9,700 for Mediterranean ports and 70,000 for 

the West Indies. 

The wheat total was 2,648,800 bus, in- 
cluding 48,000 to Liverpool, 242,600 to Hull, 
888,500 to Rotterdam, 16,000 to Baltic ports, 
768,400 to Havre, 465,300 to Marseilles, and 
220,000 to other Mediterranean ports, 

WHEAT—Firm, Export business during 
the week has absorbed about all the cash 
wheat offering. Demand has taken up 
everything available from the Gulf and there 
has been some buying of Chicago wheat, 
while the inquiry for Manitoba wheat has 
been persistent. Premiums on cash wheat 
have been strong, with f.o.b. rates to the 
Gulf the highest of the season. The situa- 
tion is one in which the difficulty of buying 
cash wheat is making export business hard. 
The business is not general, however, ap- 
parently due to the conditions of the buy- 
ing. Letters from abroad state that the 
governments are selling wheat at lower 
prices than it can be laid down at, in order 
to prevent high prices for bread, thereby 
shutting out operations by regular commer- 


cial houses. Nominal quotations at the 
close of the week were: No. 2 red, to ar- 
rive, $1.74%; No. 1 northern spring, to ar- 
rive, $1.75%; No. 2 northern spring, to 
arrive, $1.70%; No. 1 northern Manitoba, to 
arrive, $1.75%; No. 2 northern Manitoba, 
to arrive, $1.73%; No. 3 northern Manitoba, 
to arrive, $1.71%. 

CORN—Values are very firm and offer- 
ings are not heavy. Export interest has in- 
creased considerably during the week, so 
that the trade is feeling more confident 
about the cash market. Domestic demand 
has also improved. The export demand for 
corn appears to be due partly to the poor 
quality of the Argentine crop and the con- 
stant rains there. 

OATS—Firm. Better domestic trade has 
been reported through the East during the 
week, with liberal volume of sales, and 
there has been a distinct improvement in 
the export demand. Sales were large on 
Friday, and good inquiry was reported in 
the market for export on Saturday. Clear- 
ances from Atlantic ports continue very 
heavy, with the total for the month of April 
of record proportion. 

RYE FLOUR—The market is very firm 
but quiet, and offerings are light. Demand 
has been quiet for local account, due to the 
price. Export demand for rye again de- 
veloped during the week, with considerable 
business being done. Prices were quoted at 
$6.30 per bbl in sacks, up to $6.75 in wood. 

MILLFEED—Easy. Prices have shown 
some decline during the week. The market 
has been easy for all grades. Eastern buy- 
ing has been reported rather limited. Quo- 
tations, per ton: coarse western spring, in 


100-lb sacks, to arrive, $25.25; standard 
middlings, 100’s, $26.50; flour middlings, 
100’s, $31; red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks, 


$33; oil meal, $32.50@33. City feed: bulk 
bran, $25.40, 100-Ilb sacks $27; heavy feed, 
in bulk $26.90, 100-lb sacks $28.50; flour 
middlings, 100’s, $34; red dog flour, $34.50, 
in bbls. 

CORN MEAL—tTrading has been light, but 
values are firm. This is partly due to the 
light offerings from the mills and the firm- 
ness of cash corn. Export interest is very 
quiet. Quotations: kiln-dried, export, bbls, 
$4; fine yellow, 100’s, $1.70@1.75; white, 
100’s, $1.70@1.75; coarse, 100’s, $1.65@1.70; 
hominy, bbls, $4.15; granulated yellow, $4.10 
per bbl; white granulated, $4.10 per bbl; 
corn flour, 100’s, $1.95; brewers’ meal, 100’s, 
$1.89; grits, 100’s, $1.90; flakes, 100’s, $2.20. 





PHILADELPHIA, MAY 1 
FLOUR—Receipts during the week, 4,127 
bbls, and 4,220,217 Ibs in sacks. Exports, 
28,637 bbis to London, 12,571 to Liverpool, 
and 2,244 to Rotterdam. Quotations, 196 Ibs 


in wood: 
Spring favorite brands ........... $8.25 @8.50 
Se MOONE. 5 pes ecccawescnsevsr 7.60@8.00 
Spring straight .........-+e.6- é 7.25 @7.50 
Spring frat Clear ...cccccccccees - 6.90@7.20 
City mills— 
Choice and fancy patent ...... 8.25 @8.50 
Regular grades— 
Co rr rr 7.00 @7.25 
Wimter CORP 2... cccsccesecece 6.75 @7.00 
WEMEGE DOTS 66.00 cee coonccacoss 7.25@7.60 
WIRtRE CEPR ccc s cc cccvercccs + 7.00@7.25 
Winter ClOBP ...ccccccccces erceces 6.75 @7.00 
Kansas patent, jute sacks ..... -- 7.50@7.75 
Kansas straight, jute sacks ..... - 7.20@7.45 


MILLFEED—wWinter bran in small sup- 
ply. Spring more freely offered to arrive, 
and lower. . Quotations, ton: 


Winter bran— 


Spot, city mills’, in sacks.....$. - @30.00 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 

BOE scccccescesccrescoscsses 26.50 @ 27.00 

To arrive, lake-and-rail ..... 24.75 @ 25.25 
White middlings, to arrive, 100- 

DP GREED Kc tees sec ccneccesase 31.50 @32.50 
Standard middlings, to arrive, 

oe | errs 27.00 @ 27.50 


Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks 33.00@33.50 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks.. 27.00@27.50 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-lb sks 27.50@28.50 

WHEAT—The market alternately higher 
and lower under conflicting outside advices. 
Prices closed at a net decline of 8c. Ex- 
port demand good, but millers showed little 


interest, Receipts, 776,701 bus; exports, 
470,334; stock, 860,072. Closing prices, bu: 
CAR LOTS, IN EXPORT ELEVATOR 
Se. ‘DG BRE: 2 pt eta vcecverdcrae $1.59@1.62 
INNO. 3 FOG, WERRGTR oc cdccccccsses 1.64@1.67 
ROUND LOTS, IN EXPORT ELEVATOR 
No. 2 red, spot and April..... $1.60% @1.65% 
Pees B FOG, WOGUEEE occccccsccs 1.65% @1.70% 
No. 1 northern, Duluth ...... 1.70 @1.73 


RYE—Quiet, with moderate but ample 
offerings at former rates. Closing prices, 
bu, $1.16@1.18, as to quality, in export ele- 
vator, and $1.05@1.14 for small lots of near- 
by grain in bags. 

RYE FLOUR—Sold slowly and showed 
little change. Quotations: $6.25@6.50 per 
196 lbs, in wood, for both near-by and west- 
ern, 

CORN—The market for export deliveries 
dull and weaker. Local car lots more freely 
offered and prices declined %c under a light 


demand. Receipts, 37,937 bus; exports, 
none; stock, 280,956. Closing prices, bu: 
CAR LOTS, EXPORT ELEVATOR 
No. 2, spot and April .......... 79 @s0 
CORTE occ ccs scccsotcccieccecss 716% @77) 4 
BS Oheca pets we tPet acl joves ol 75% @76% 


CAR LOTS FOR LOCAL TRADE 


No. 2 yellow .......cceeee-+e-+ 84 @Q84% 
a OE re 83 @83% 
Ne. ‘3: POROW ws ouccics shie aes --+» 80%@81% 
We. 6 PO ea ccd icc gseiccoves 717% @79% 
CORN PRODUCTS—tTrade fair and prices 
firmly held. Quotations: 100-1b 


bis sacks 
Kiln-dried yellow meal.$3. set 05 “ 85 @1.90 
Granulated yellow meal 3.95@4.05 1.85@1.90 
Granulated white meal. 3.95@4.05 1.85@1.90 
Yellow table meal..... 3.75@3.85 1.75@1.80 
White table meal...... 3.85@3.95 1.80@1.85 
White corn flour ...... 4.75@4.85 2.25@2.30 
Yellow corn flour...... 4.75@4.85 2.25@2.30 
Pearl hominy ......... 3.95@4.06 1.85@1.90 
Hominy and grits, case 1.65@1.75 ....@.... 
OATS—Buyers showed little interest, and 
prices declined 1c. Offerings moderate but 
ample. Receipts, 1,083,937 bus; exports, 
1,129,727; stock, 860,678. Closing prices, 
local car lots: No. 2 white, 683@63%c; stand. 
ard white, 62@62%c; No. 3 white, 61@61%c. 
OATMEAL—Demand fairly active and 
market firm. Quotations: ground, per 200 
lbs, wood, $7.71; patent, cut, per 200 Ibs, 
wood, $7.71@8.10; rolled, steam and kiln- 
dried, per 180 lbs in wood, $7.10@7.35; pearl 
barley, in 100-lb sacks, $3.75 @5.10. 


ST. LOUIS, MAY 1 


FLOUR — Following are nominal quota- 
tions, carload and round lots, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


HARD WINTER FLOUR (IN JUTE) 
Quotations per 196 Ibs, in 140-lb jute bags: 





Fancy patent ..... weTeRT sy te - + - $6.85 @7.05 
DOPMRE ccc ccececcteccsisoccere 6.75 @6.85 
OO ee ee Peter - 5.80@6.15 
Low-grades to second clears. «+» 4.50@5.00 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR (JUTE, COTTON) 
First patent ......cccccescscccees $6.65 @6.95 
BOOORE. PRIOR oes cccccsscssecvcic 6.50@6.60 
eee Te COUOOD «6.505.600 00s cver 6.30@6.40 
Low-grade and clears (jute)..... 5.00 @5.50 


MILLFEED — Quotations in 100-lb bags, 
basis East St. Louis: for shipment, soft 
wheat bran, $1.33; hard wheat bran, $1.30; 
mixed feed, $1.35; middlings, $1.38@1.60. 
At mills to city trade: bran, $1.35; mid- 
dlings, $1.55. 

WHEAT—Cash demand was dragging, 
millers being principal buyers. Fluctuations 
in prices were numerous during the week 
and closing prices were %c higher on soft 
winter wheat; hard winter wheat was prac- 
tically the same. Receipts were 232 cars, 
against 227 previous week. Closing prices: 
No. 2 red, $1.58@1.58%; No. 3 red, $1.58; 
No. 2 hard, $1.61@1.62. 

CORN—Cash demand was quiet and clos- 
ing prices showed practically no change 
from last week. Receipts were 369 cars, 
against 287 previous week. Closing prices: 
No. 2 corn, 78%c; No. 3 corn, 77%c, nom- 
inal; No. 4 corn, 77%c, nominal; No, 2 yel- 
low, 78%c; No. 3 yellow, 78@78%c; No. 4 


yellow, 77%c, nominal; No. 2 white, 79@ 
79%c, nominal; No. 3 white, 77% @78c. 

CORN GOODS—City meal, $3.55 per bbl, 
f.o.b. in wood; grits, hominy and pearl meal, 
$3.85. 


OATS—Cash demand for oats was quiet. 
Prices showed a decline of %@lic from last 


week, according to grade. Receipts were 
136 cars, against 170 previous week. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 2 white oats, 57%c; stand 
ard, 57c; No. 3 white, 55%@56c; No. 4 


white, 55@55%c; No. 2 mixed, 65c; No. 


mixed, 54c. 
RYE—No. 2, nominal. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r-Receipts—, --Shipments 
1915 1914 1915 1914 

61,910 60,460 94,570 78,53) 

294,594 234,900 239,780 311,880 

571,260 276,000 295,010 168,116 

397,800 324,700 513,200 369,458: 

Rye, bus..... 3,300 2,200 2,500 3,14! 

Barley, bus.. 38,800 12,800 2,980 4,681 


STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES (BUS) 


Flour, bbls... 
Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 


Mayl April24 May: 
1915 1915 1914 
* No. 2 red wheat.. 390,987 362,691 54,41 
No. 2 hard wheat ...... 1,738 102,13 
No. 23 COFM ....'. BESTS  sacsos 37,00 
No, 2 white corn. 41,518 31,265 24,83 
No. 2 yellow corn. 36,168 3,040 5,99 
No. 2 oats ..<... 62,401 53,845 28,65 
No. 2 white oats. 38,857 48,700 eas’ 
No. 3 white oats.. 314,051 448,263 251,00 
Standard oats 81,711 100,402 35,30 
Os 8 BFS ccd vse ce S42 ne eee 10,64 


" BOSTON, MAY 1 
FLOUR—Closing prices at wholesale: 





Per carload: Bbl, woo 
Spring, special short patent...... $8.60@8.9 
Spring, Minneapolis ............. 8.40@8.5 
_ ... Se Seer ee 7.90@8.3 
oe) ON eee eres 7.10@7.80 
. rrr reer ies 7.50 @8.1' 
Wemeeee GERMAINE cic cesses cccwese 7.00@7.7° 
NS ME dn 4 5.0 84-0646 bcG:2.5 0066 6.75 @7.50 
SS OR ee 7.30@7.%' 


MILLFEED—A decline of fully $1 per tor 
on spring and winter bran, with an easi 
market quoted on other wheat feeds, w 
the feature in the local millfeed situati: 
during the week just closed. Buyers he 
off, and a dull and slow trade prevail: 
during tlrewentire week. None will purcha 
more than is absolutely needed to car: 
them along and no stocking up is notic 
able. Despite the cemparative drouth du'- 
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May 5, 1915 


ing the past week, pasturage is improving. 
Oat hullg in fafr demand, with the market 
held higher, offerings being light. Gluten, 
hominy and stock feeds are all offered at 
a lewer range of prices. Cottonseed and 
linseed meals generally lower, with a slow 
trade. Alfalfa meal held steady, with light 
offerings and quiet demand. Quotations, mill 
shipment, in 100-Ib sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $26.25; winter bran, | end middlings, 
$28@31; mixed feed, $28.50@31; red dog, 
in 140-1b sacks, $34.50; oat hulls, reground, 
$19; gluten feed, $27.50; hominy feed, $31.65; 
stock feed, $31.50; alfalfa meal, 
choice and $25 for No. 1. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Oatmeal! is firmly 
held, with a quiet demand. Granulated and 
bolted corn meal steady; feeding corn meal 
and eracked corn in good demand and 
higher; rye flour a shade higher; no change 
in graham flour. Quotations, mill shipment, 
in wood: rolled oatmeal, $6.40; cut and 
ground, $7.05; granulated corn meal, $4.15; 
bolted, $4.10; feeding; in 110-Ib bags, $1.65 
@ 1.67; eraeked corn, in 110-lb° bags, $1.67 
«1.69; rye flour, in sacks, $6.50 for pure 
white patent and $6 for pure dark patent; 
graham flour, $5.75 for standard, $7.10 for 
choice and $8.15 for fancy spring and win- 
ter patent. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 

















-R ipts ——Stock 
1915 1914 1915 1914 
Fiour, bbis.... 25,886 23,985 ..... oene 
Wheat, bus...252,408 ..... 91,606 50,170 
Corn, bus..... 17,200 926 64,203 9,291 
Oats, bus..... 97,450 48,777 4,314 8,335 
Rye, Webs céee soccs 19,000 5,372 19,002 
BarleG, BOB.ce seeee  ccoes 110,922 75,644 
Millfeed, tons. 108 BE wcese “evar 
Corn meal, bbis ..... TTT er eye 
Oatmeal, sacks ..... wee “saeaee, e680 
RECEIPTS DURING APRIL 
1915 1914 
Ficet,, BOD. io dic cevocssace 115,331 136,784 
Wheat, bus 106,710 
Corn, Dum .....64- 11,318 
Oat, BER cccvvdocecscesos 268,538 
Rve, WED de cess sscccccases 22,175 
Barley, bus . 145,646 
Millfeed, tomo ......eeeeee 563 82 
Corn meal, Dbig ........-. 883 2,675 
Oatmeal, cases ........+-- 9,285 3,925 
Oatmeal, sacks ........++- 5,400 2,100 
WEEK’S EXPORTS 
-—Flour—, Wheat Corn 
To— bbis sacks bus bus 
Liverpool Sere eee ee 
London ...... aoe ek nas 49,929 
Rotterdam ows 1,974 216,700 =. cases 
Provinces oA SOR ceews — seseve 100 
Totals -1,969 6,714 215,700 45,029 
Since Jan. 1..6,306 363,939 4,068,421 494,179 





CHICAGO, MAY 1 


FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks or wood, per 196 Ibs, less 
usual discounts for cash to re- 
tail merchants .......-..se-+e0. $8.10@8.30 
Spring wheat patents, jute....... 7.50@7.75 
Spring wheat straights, jute...... 7.15 @7.25 
Spring wheat clears, jute........ 6.25@6.60 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute........ 4.50 @4.75 
Red dog, 140 Iba, jute............ 3.25 @3.50 
City mills’ spring patents, jute... 7.50@7.65 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute, new....... $7.30@7.50 
Straight, southern, bbl, jute...... 6.90@7.10 
Clear, southern, per bbl, jute..... 6.15 @6.35 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute........ $7.60@7.75 
Patent, 95 p. c., Kansas, jute..... 6.90 @7.20 
Clear, Kansas, per bbl, jute...... 6.30@6.50 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute ........... $6.00@6.10 
Rye flour, standard, jute ........ 5.60 @5.75 


MILLFEED—Lower values have been an- 
ticipated by the mills, due to the spring 
feeding. However, with the reduction of 
mill products in this territory values have 
been firm and* the mills are not anxious 
sellers except for mixed cars. Spring wheat 
bran is quoted at $25; middlings, $26.25; 
winter bran, $26; middlings, $30.50; red 
dog, $31,—in 100-lb sacks. 

CORN GOODS—Fairly good activity noted 
and prices firm and nominal in line with 
corn market. 

RYE—Cash prices ruled higher, with 
some export demand here and liberal foreign 
sales at seaboard. The close was firm at 
$1.18% for No. 2 rye on track. 

WHEAT—Prices for No. 2 red wheat hold 
close around May contracts, both on track 
and in store. Late sales were at $1.63@ 
1.563%. No. 3 sold at $1.63, No. 4 at $1.60 
@ 1.61. No. 2 hard in store was at May 
Price; on track, May price to %c over; 
No. 8, $1.62%@1.63%; No. 4, $1.60 for 10 
days’ shipment. No. 2 red was May price; 
No. 2 hard, %ec better. Track lots No. 1 
northern ruled $1.61% @1.64%, No. 2, $1.59% 
1.62%, No. 3 $1.47@1.60. No. 2 spring 
Was nominal at $1.59@1.64; No. 3, $1.46@ 
158; No. 4, $1.34@1.52. Velvet chaff ruled 
$1.35 @1.62%, mostly nominal. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000's omit- 
ted), were: 

--Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1915 1914 1915 1914 








Flour, bbis..... 149 177 123 182 
Wheat, bus.... 1,032 613 555 453 
Corn, bus. 1,641 516 1,596 1,646 
Oats, bus 1,533 1,083 1,807 2,015 
Rye, Ties sates 39 41 21 22 
Barley, bus.... 320 404 82 89 


$26.50 for. 
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BALTIMORE, MAY 1 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, 196 lbs, wood: 
Spring patent, special brands. ....$8.256@38.40 
Spring patent 





City mills’ best patent (blended). «--@8.35 
City mills’ patent ............... oe» @7.75 
City mills’ po See das eeeown + «ee @7.35 
City mailie’ clear .....-..cceecsece --@6.96 
Winter patent, special stencils. «++ 7.45@7.55 
Winter patent ..........cceeeeeee 7.830@7.40 
EE PEED. 00.466 <0 ccc secwses 6.90 @7.05 
WORE GENE onac ce nicccccces +++» 6.60@6.75 
Hard winter patent ............. 7.75 @8.00 
Hard winter straight ......... «++ 7,.60@7.75 
Hard winter clear .............++. 6.75 @7.15 
Rye flour, pure and blended...... 5.80@6.40 


MILLFEED-——-Lower on spring but un- 
changed on winter, with demand generally 
quiet. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, $25.50@26; spring middlings, 
$27@27.50; city mills’ bran, $28@28.50; mid- 
dlings, $27.50@28. 

WHEAT—Declined ‘%c, 
good but demand slack. Receipts, 186,522 
bus; exports, 677,006; stock, 952,194. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 2 red spot, $1.63; May, $1.63; 
No. 2 red western, 5c higher for the same 
delivery. 

CORN—Off ic, with movement and de- 
mand smaller. Receipts, 244,461 bus; ex- 
ports, 172,674; stock, 387,210. Closing prices: 
contract spot, 84c; domestic yellow, track, 
85%c; range of southern white and yellow 
for the week, 83% @84%c; choice near-by 
yellow cob, per bbl, $4.20. 

OATS—Down ‘%c, with movement im- 
mense but demand less active. Receipts, 
1,509,000 bus; exports, 1,485,720; stock, 1,- 
304,904. Closing prices: standard white, 
62%c; No. 3 white, 62c. 

RYE—Advanced 1@2c, with movement 
and demand unimportant. Receipts, 166,582 
bus; exports, 84,191; stock, 463,845. Closing 
price of No. 2 western for export, $1.26 bid. 


BARLEY—Entirely nominal, with move- 
ment and demand trifling. No receipts nor 


with movement 


exports; stock, 186,449 bus. Closing price 
of feeding barley for export, nominally 74 
@76c. 
WEEK’S EXPORTS 
Flour Wheat Corn Oats 
To— bbis bus bus bus 
LOHR 2 cccecs TEGO  weecs  vsdes. op noes 
Rotterdam .. ..... CGGRGEE 3 sesee. svsece 
DTG re ccucd-  b00nt cee 389,708 
BAD wanes ctice.. otees 38,571 437,189 
St. Nazairre.. ..... ow 7,470 
PE bene ects s- 06666 — .cotee 271,333 
CLS occaee enw 0 le 
PORS BOUOMIA. .<cscn sess 300 20 





Totals - 11,952 677,006 172,674 1,485,720 
RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 


Receipts and exports at Baltimore in 


April, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 
-—-Receipts—, -——Exports—, 
1915 1914 1915 1914 
Flour, bblis..... 49 111 59 87 
Wheat, bus. 2,044 530 2,210 699 
Cerm, BOB. cc00s 2,640 197 4,503 51 
Oats, bus...... 5,162 450 4,568 56 
Rye, bus....... 883 295 604 313 
Barley, bus... 267 5 128 oes 
TERRE, DER. cee 19 40 ase 
Hay, tons ..... 3 4 eos 
Receipts and exports at Baltimore from 
Jan. 1 to May 1, with comparisons (000’s 
omitted): 
7-Receipts— -—Exports—, 
1915 1914 1915 1914 
Flour, bbis..... 450 476 386 286 
Wheat, bus.... 8,907 3,496 9,327 5,398 
Corn, bus...... 13,661 1,119 13,669 366 
Oats, bus...... 14,865 1,157 13,645 104 
MgO, BUM. ...+- 4,203 871 4,442 574 
Barley, bus.... 1,365 32 1,328 16 
Malt, bus...... 89 209 evs eee 
Buckwheat, bus 1 es 
TEOe, COME .cces 19 20 2 2 
Straw, tons ... 1 1 os 
Millfeed, tons.. 1 2 





BUFFALO, MAY 1 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, wood, carloads: 


Spring 
Best POCOME .cccccccccecscceccees $8.00 @8.25 
BRPOME. sccccaciccicvobecesesces 7.65 @7.85 
gk SPR rere ree 6.75 @7.10 
|) rer 5.75 @6.00 
en, MRUCTULT LLANE CTE ee 4.50@4.75 
PE BO Oe, Eb N SS ck owe oes cress aoe 6.80@6.90 

Sacked 
OGRE WOR, DOP COM oc cc cciccccesece $23.50 
Standard middlings, per ton.......... 24.50 
Flour middlings, per ton ............ 30.00 
Red dog flour, 140-lb sacks, ton...... 31.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton......... 31.00 
Gluten feed, per tom ........cceeeees 26.25 
Corn meal, coarse, per tonm........... 30.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton........ _++ee 87.60 
Cracked corn, per tom ........00+05% 30.50 
Cottonseed meal, per ton............ 31.00 
ee I, NE Te nae ec cdcdcicsccsons 30.00 
Rolled oats, per bbl, wood........... 6.50 
Ge Be CU ieee ccccetwecaes 20.50 


WHEAT—Toward the close of the week, 
millers took a few lots of No. 1 northern, 
prompt shipment, at 29 to 29%c over Chi- 
cago July. Sellers were asking up to 30%c 
over. Carloads sold from $1.67 to $1.70% 
in store, closing at $1.68%. Winter wheat 
searce, and the little trading done was at 
about last week’s prices. Closing: No. 2 red 
$1.64, No. 2 white $1.59, on track, through 
billed. 

CORN—There was a good demand for 
fresh receipts of track corn, local mills 
taking the bulk of the offerings and paying 
a premium over later receipts. The re- 
ceipts were cleaned up daily, and the mar- 
ket closed about ic lower than last week. 
Store corn in liberal supply and unsettled. 


Closing: No. 2 yellaw, 82%c; No. 3 yellow, 
81%c; No. 4 yellow, 80%c; No. 5 yellow, 
78%c; No. 6 yellow, 76%c,—on = track, 


through billed, 
No. 3 yellow, 


Store: No. 2 yellow, 81%c; 
81c,—carloads, 


‘mestic wheat remain there. 


OATS—Market dull this week and prices 
at one time 7 2%c lower than last week, 
with sales of only a few cars at the decline. 
The mills take a few cars of choice oats 
when wanted, and bid low. Store oats ir- 
regular and generally easy. Closing: No. 2 
white, 59%c; standard, oe59 ec; No. 3 white, 
59%c; No. 4 white, 58%c,—on track, through 
billed. Store: standard, 59%c; No. 3 white, 
58 %c,—carloads. 

BARLEY—A few small! lots were sold at 
80@82c, spot and shipment. Sellers were 
asking from 81 to 85e. The feeling is weak. 


RYE—Several cars of No. 2, through 
billed, were held at $1.24. ‘No inquiry. 
DETROIT, MAY 1 
FLOUR—Car lots in wood, 196 Ibs: 





Michigan patent, best ........... $7.25 @7.30 
Michigan patent, ordinary ....... 7.05 @7.10 
Michigan straight ............... 6.95 @7.00 
Michigan first clear ............. 6.50 @6.55 
Michigan second clear ........... 6.40@6.45 
Michigan low-grade ............. 5.90 @6.00 
Spring patent (Detroit-made) .... 7.70@7.75 
Minnesota patent, best .......... 8.15@8.20 
Minnesota patent, ordinary ...... 7.70 @7.75 
Minnesota first clear ............. 7.20@7.25 
Minnesota second clear .......... 7.00 @7.05 
WEE BU Sasi ccccccoccbacewetyese 6.50@6.55 
RE EE 06 05d She cede ce vbiee 6.15 @6.20 
BE, WE Va ec ccitevieveeeveveces 6.05 @6.10 
MILLFEED—Car lots, in bulk, 2,000 Ibs: 
BIDE cccccevecccecccesecscceces $25.75 @ 26.00 
Standard middlings ........... 25.75 @ 26.00 
BEE DEED. Sancsccvccswoscceces 26.75 @ 27.00 
EES 4 wv cb acceescdscs 27.75 @28.00 
CIE GIN ce wc ccceccvereces 30.00 @30.25 
Coarse corn meal ........-+.+++:+ 30.00 @30.25 
Corn and oat chop ..........+. 27.25 @ 27.50 
CEREAL PRODUCTS—Car lots, in wood: 
Rolled oats, 180 lbs.............. $6.10@6.15 
Yellow granulated meal, 196 Ibs... 3.60@3.65 
Yellow cream meal, 196 lbs....... 3.50@3.55 
White granulated meal, 196 lbs... 3.70@3.75 
White cream meal, 196 Ibs....... 3.60 @3.65 
GRAIN—Closing prices: 
1 red wheat. ee ssa RS 79 
* Ge -weeeaened 36% 3 yellow corn... 80 
September ... is Standard oats. 58% 
1 white wheat 1.56% 2 rye ........ $1.17 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1915 1914 1915 1914 


Flour, bbls... 6,000 8,000 7,000 11,200 
Wheat, bus.. 30,000 8,000 57,000 36,000 
Corn, bus.... 25,200 36,000 659,000 31,000 
Oats, bus.... 89,500 60,000 12,000 ..... 
Rye, WOR. cvs 4,000 2,000 9,000 1,000 
STOCKS (BUS) 

1915 1914 1915 1914 
Wheat 224,000 132,400 Oats... 34,500 53,100 
Corn.. 160,000 265,600 Rye.... 12,000 26,550 





DULUTH, MAY 1 
FLOUR—Mill quotations for car or round 
lots, per 196 lbs, f.o.b. Duluth: 


May 1 1914 
First patent, wood. are rH $4.60@4.85 
Second patent; wood. 7.40@7.75 4.50@4.70 
Straight, wood ....... 7.30@7.65 4.40@4.60 
First clear, jute....... 6.40@6.60 3.45@3.60 
Second clear, jute..... 5.50@5.70 2.65@2.75 
Red dog, jute ........ 2.95@3.00 2.60@2.70 
DURUM FLOUR—Quotations in car or 
round lots, 140 lbs, f.o.b, Duluth: 
May 1 1914 
Semolina, jute ...... $8.65@8.75 $4.40@4.60 
PRTG, BOER siccicice 7.80@7.90 4.05@4.25 
Cut straight, jute.... 6.75@6.90 3.75@3.95 


RYE FLOUR—Quotations, per bbl, in car 
or round lots, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. mill, May 
1, were: family blend, $6.15; pure white rye, 
$6.40; white rye blend, $5.45; pure dark rye, 
$5.15; dark rye blend, $5.05. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
By weeks ended on dates given: 


1915 bbls 1914 bbis 1913 bbis 
May 1..19 May 2..22,785 May 3..12,226 
April 24. April 25.22,725 April 26.19,020 


April 17.19,220 April 18.18,460 April 19.18,950 
April 10.22,120 April 11.14,290 April 12.16,725 


Foreign flour shipments for weeks named: 


1915 bbis 1914 bbls me bbis 
May 1.. May 2.. 8,500 May 3.. 

April 24. .... April 25. 7,500 April 26. 12, 000 
April 17. 3,570 April18. 6,620 April 19. ° 
April 10. . Aprilill. .... April12. 


DULUTH MILLFEED PRICES 
Mill prices per ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.0.b. 


Duluth-Superior, ae an” 1, with com- 
parisons: 1914 

EEE CCC ETE $22. iso23. 25 $23.50@24.00 
Stand. middlings.. 24.25@24.75 23.50@24.00 
Flour middlings. . . 26.75 @27.25 25.50@26.00 
Red dog ......... 29.50@30.00 26.50@27.00 


Boston mixed feed 24.00@24.50 

For feed in 200-lb sacks, 25c 
is asked. 

WHEAT—No special activity last week. 
Fair trading, almost entirely in May and 
July. In September there is only spotted 
interest. However, the trade is watching 
September closely, anticipating early dealing 
in it for export. A bulge in it is not 
thought improbable. At the week-end, buy- 
ing ascribed to exporters rallied wheat. 
Spring futures closed with net losses of 
% to 1%c. July durum closed at 2%c ad- 
vance, while May and September declined 
2% and 3%c, respectively. 

Eastern millers inquired for wheat. A 
fair amount of No. 2 northern was worked 
for export, and other sales are expected. 
May deliveries were reported 1,200,000 bus. 

Steady shipping of wheat has told heav- 
ily against stocks, Elevator men were eager 
to get stuff out, especially at Superior, to 
escape taxes May 1. Only 116,000 bus do- 
In addition, 
108,000 bus are in bond. Total stock of 
wheat here, 4,463,000 bus, against 10,354,000 
last year. Decrease this week amounted to 
2,039,000 bus, 


23.50@ 24.00 
per ton less 
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CLOSING WHEAT PRICES 
Duluth closing prices of durum wheat 


futures: 
May July - May July 
April 24...172% 167 April 29...170% 167% 
April 26...172 169 April 30...170 168 
April 27...171 168% May 1..... 170 169% 
April 28...170% 167% May 2*.... 8T&% 89% 
*1914. 


Duluth closing prices of cash wheat were: 
—— spring— 


-Spot durum—, 





Nolin No.2n o.1 0. 2 
April 24...$1.65% $1.61% $1.72% $1.68% 
April 26... 1.65% 1.61% 1.72 1.68 
April 27... 1.62% 1.58% 1.71 1.67 
April 28... 1.63% 1.59% 1.70% 1.66% 
April 29... 1.63% 1.59% 1.70% 1.66% 
April 30... 1.62% 1.58% 1.70 1.66 
ae Mee 1.63% 1.59% 1.70 1.66 
May 2,1914 .91% 90% .89 87 
Duluth grain—closing prices on track: 
Oats Rye *Corn 
ge No. 3 white No. 2 oe 3 yel 
55% @55% 114 @115 ib 4 76% 
+ ge 54% @55 114 @115 75% 
27... 52 @52% 115 @116 74 
28... 53% @54 115. @116 76 
29... 53% @653% 115 @116 75% 
30. 52% @524% 115 @116 75% 
May 
54 @54% 116 @117 67 @76 0% 
3: «-»-@36% 56% @ 58% 43@59 


*Fresh shelled, 
less. 11914. 


16 per cent moisture or 


Stocks of coarse grains in Duluth-Superior 
elevators on May 1 in bus (000’s omitted): 


7-—Domestic— -———Bonded—, 


1915 1914 1913 
"20 1,891 947 
"6 188 271 

304 493 1,948 


1915 1914 — 
eee ese eee 
rr 791 1,395 133 
4 MEE 15 264 
Barley 113 123 333 
Flaxseed 794 1,548 2,390 

Totals ..1,713 3,330 3,264 


DULUTH WEEKLY 


GRAIN 


330 2,522 3,166 
MOVEMENT 


Weekly receipts and shipments at Duluth- 


Superior 
three years? 


-——Receipts——, 





Wheat— 1915 1914 1913 
Spring 152 38 437 
Durum .... 88 14 80 
Winter .... 32 1 2 
Western . one 

Totals .. 272 53 «6619 
Bonded ... 3 135 393 

Totals .. 275 188 912 
GOP cose. -. se coe 
GERD caves 46 50 

Bonded ods 3 109 
a 1 8 
Barley . 20 2 95 

Bonded... ... 19 25 
Flaxseed .. 36 13 28 

Bonded.. 2 94 161 

Totals 386 





in bus_ (000’e—-omilttéd)” were ~tor- 


--Shipments— 
1915 1914 1913 
1,932 1,629 1,541 





181 465 412 
111 109° 103 
° 146 
2,224 2,203 2,202 
47 325 675 
2,271 2,528 2,877 
1,425 388 “4% 
1,043 18 109 
381 36 


41 54 51 
188 99 587 


31 102 
13 94 628 
95 396 





319 1,388 4,981 3,688 “4,686 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


Duluth-Superior w 


heat 


stocks, 


May 1 


(000’s omitted), and receipts by weeks ended 


Receipts by 


-—-Wheat stocks— -———grade——, 














Saturday: 
1915 1914 
bus bus 
1 hard os 2308 
1 northern.1, 87 8 4,436 
2 northern, 477 1,116 
No. 3 +o 1,142 122 
-No. 4 ae 54 3 
Rejected .. 1 14 
Sample gr. ‘Ks ove 
No-grade.. 1 6 
Sp’l bin... 717 373 
Totals ..4,280 7,171 
Macaroni. .~"T0W” 1,610 
S'western.. 84 285 
Western es . 
Mixed 
Totals ..4,464 9,066 
Bonded .. 152 1,287 
Ag’gate. 4,616 10,353 


FLAXSEED—Trade 
sumptive buying. 


1913 
bus 

142 
7,497 
2,294 
78 
4 
152 
791 
10,959 
475 
12 

7 








11,453 
2,856 


14,309 
was 


Fair spreading 





1915 1914 1913 
cars cars cars 
06% ey 6 
74 53 291 
61 43 113 
42 11 10 
. are oie 
és os 5 

2 1 see 

2 40 

194 110 465 
54 15 57 
29 2 7 

1 eee eee 

38 10 23 
316 1387 552 
6 181 485 
321 318 1,037 
light, only con- 
dealings. 


Some changing from May to distant futures. 


No deliveries reported 


Argentine seed at 
reduced estimates of 
strength. 
reacted near the en 


advanced %c, to May 


that 


Prices advanced 3% @4\c 
the week, 
closed 2% @3%c above previous week. 


d of 


price. 


May 1. 
Atlantic 


Delay of 
seaboard and 
crop developed 
but 
and 
Cash 


Trade is watching crop developments, and 


especially 


the northwestern acreage. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MAY 4 


Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carloads or round lots, 


f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
the following range: 


Standard patent, 
Second patent, wood.. 


Fancy clear, jute..... 
First clear, jute ..... 
Second clear, jute.... 


Red dog, jute 


All 
firmation. 


wood. 


May 4 
$7.85 @8.15 $4.45@4.70 
.70@8.00 
-70@7.00 3.45@3.90 
.35@6.65 3.15@3.60 
- 4.50@5.25 
- 2.95@3.00 


quotations are made subject to con- 


ana) 


per 196 lbs, were within 


Year ago 


4.30@4.55 


2.40@2.70 
2.55 @ 2.60 


Prices asked by northwestern mills, in- 
cluding Minneapolis and outside, per 280 Ibs, 


in jute, c.i.f., 


sion, were today (May 4): 
LONDON 
POMee 26% ioc 49s 3aG@ e 53s 6d 


Fancy clear... 
First clear.... 
Second clear.. 


46s 


Oar 8 
34s 34 @36s 


GLASGOW 


Patent 
First clear standard 
Second clear 


including 2 per cent commis- 


Last year 
26s 64 @ 27s 3d 
248 94 @ 25s 3d 
23s @ 24s 6d 
18s 64 @19s 64 


May 4, 1915 
eos ee _ 3d 
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LIVERPOOL 
PUIG - 6 we cha tdeca hee sberves. o60. &0 @19s 34 
First clear standard .......:. ..... . ee 
GING, - SON Poder cescassbees tease esse 


Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam, 
MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1915 1914 1913 1912 


May 8... cccsss 329,595 331,685 272,840 
May 1... 312,635 361,680 312,940 309,285 
April 24. "380-300 302,310 307,635 319,915 
April 17.. 235,320 335,385 324,136 299,930 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1915 1914 1913 1912 


May $8... icseses 43,125 20,035 3,540 
May 1... 50,625 28,070 26,800 4,760 
April 24.. 20,165 29,775 35,350 6,206 
April 17.. 14,100 44,130 32,160 9,465 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapdlis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (May 4) for prompt shipment (14 days), 
per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported 
as follows by brokers: 

May 4 Year ago 
WHOM. co cccassevess $20.00@21.00 $21.50@22.00 
Stand. middlings.. 22.75@23.50 21.50@22.00 
Flour middlings... 26.50@28.00 24.00@25.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 28.560@29.50 25.50@26.00 


The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 

May 4 Year ago 
-$25.00@26.00 $26.50@28.25 
Stand, middlings. . 27.75@28.50 26.75@27.50 
Flour middlings... 31.50@33.00 28.75@39.75 
R. dog, 140-lb scks 33.50@34.50 30.00@30.50 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 19156 1914 1915 1914 
Mar. 6. 57 55,775.489,075 196,165 6,650 3,185 
Mar. 13. 59 54,875 1967295 207,245 3,370 2,245 
Mar. 20. 58 52,200 187,045 219,190 4,860 3,900 
Mar. 27. 59 56,875 190,010 234,225 8,480 2,320 
Apr. 3. 57 55,650 195,325 229,045 17,345 4,080 
Apr. 10. 61 57,650 176,550 210,365 500 4,970 
Apr. 17. 55 55,050 179,640 215,395 8,875 3,645 
Apr. 24. 59 55,600 168,875 201,370 500 805 
May 1. 50 41,850 140,440 164,020 715 1,530 

CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs, bulk. ..$26.50@27.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs, bulk 28.00@28.60 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs, bulk 30.00@30.50 
No, 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs, bulk 31.50@32.00 


Standard bran.. 


Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks .....@24.50 
Yellow corn meal, granulated*.. 3.60@ 3.70 
Corn meal, white® ....-seeseeeee 3.70@ 3.80 
Rye flour, pure fancy patent*,... 6.80@ 6.20 


Rye flour, pure medium straight* 56.560@ 6.80 


Rye flour, pure dark German’... 5.00@ 5.40 
Graham wheat, pure, bbi*...... 6.00@ 6.30 
Graham, standard, bbl* ........ 5.50@ 56.80 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood ......... 6.30@ 6.40 
Mill screenings, per ton........ 12.00 @14.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton.... 14.00@16.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 17.00@19.00 


Recleaned buckwheat screenings 22.00@26.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 18.00 @ 25.00 
Fine seed screenings, ton....... 16.00@18.00 
Oll cake, 8,000 IDO «ccoccccccces -@29.00 
Oil meal, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sackst + @30.00 


*Per bbl in sacks. Where not otherwise 
stated sacks are of 49 and 98 Ib cotton. 

+Car-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@ 
1.25 per ton additional. 





MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 

May 4.—There was a good deal of a see- 
saw about wheat in the Minneapolis market 
for the week. Though bears seemed to 
dominate, small trades carried prices up or 
down, the changes being 2@3c nearly every 
day. The highly favorable crop outlook, 
as to both winter and spring wheat, bore 
strongly on the market, and is the chief 
factor in the situation. 

July showed the greatest strength, closing 
with a net gain for the week of nearly 3c, 
September, on the contrary, lost 4c. While 
prices yesterday declined 2c, today they 
advanced nearly as much, 

While Minneapolis May is expected to re- 
main firm, scarcely any serious congestion 
is looked for. Deliveries on May contracts 
in the last two days have been remarkably 
small—around 25,000 bus. Elevators which 
have May sold, prefer to keep the wheat 
for the big premium to be had, waiting for 
an opportunity to buy in their May. 

Compared with the close on April 27, No. 
1 northern and May wheat are 1%c higher, 
No. 2 northern is 1%c higher, July is 2%c 
higher, and September is 4c lower. 

Cash wheat was very slow at Minneapolis 
the first half of the last week. However, 
there has been a marked improvement in 
demand in the last two days. Milling de- 
mand is good for all offerings, except the 
lower grades of velvet chaff. Latter are 
slow, though-unchanged in price. 

Terminal companies are offering choice 
elevator wheat at %4%@lic bu under country- 
run, with demand limited. Commission men 
are picking up occasional small lots of good 
milling wheat, irrespective of grade, for ac- 
count of eastern mills, 

Premiums are unchanged. ‘No. 1 hard, of 
which virtually none is offered, is quoted 
nominally at 6%c over May; No. 1 northern, 
blue-stem, 4@6c over May; No. 1 velvet 
chaff, 2@3c over May; No, 2 northern, blue- 
stem, 1@8c over May; No. 2 velvet chaff, 
2%@ic under May; No. 3 blue-stem, b¢ 


under to 1%c over May; No. 3 velvet chaff, 
7@6c under May, and No. 4 wheat, 18@5c 
under May. 

The appended table shows closing prices 
in cents per bushel, at Minneapolis, of cash 
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No. 1 northern, No. 2 northern, No. 3 north- 
ern, May, July and at tal wheat: 


Apr.in*® 2n* -—N May July Sept. 
23. 160% 157% 147% O18T% 156% 153% 123% 
24. 162% 159% 150% @169% 158% 155% 124% 
26. 163% 160% 151% @160 159% 153% 123% 
27. 161% 157% 149% @158% 157% 151% 121% 
28. 161% 160% 149% @158% 157% 153% 123 

29. 161% 160% 149% @158% 157% 153% 123 

30. 160% 157% 148% @157% 156% 152% 121% 


May 
1.. 163 159% 151 @160 159 154% 122% 
3.. 161 157%149 @158 157 152% 120% 


4.. 162% 159 160% @159% 158% 154% 121% 
5t. 92% 90% 87% @ 89% 89% 89% 86% 
6t. 88% 86% 84% @ 85% 86% 88% 89% 

*Average of closing prices. 1914. 141913. 

Average prices of cash wheat sales at 
Minneapolis for No. 4, rejected and no-grade: 
- a? No.4 Rej. N.G. raed By 4 Rej. N.G. 
28 148% 139 153% 
29. 145° “Ti 153% .: '146% 138 131 
30. ..146 coce: e004 ceee veeo 

DURUM WHEAT PRICES 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat in 
Minneapolis were: 
April No.1 No.2 No.3* May No.1 No.2 No. 3* 
28...170% 167% .... 1....170 167 167% 


29...170% 167% 155 3....170 167 158% 
30...170 167 165% 4....170% 167% 156 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
M 


Saturday were: ay 2 
Mayi1 = April 24 1914 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,289,1 820,380 1,004,400 
Flour, bbls ...... Se 6,143 | 14,682 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,050 855 1,002 
CoPm, BUR cccccce 189,420 208,800 46,200 
Gaem BES ccecece 145,500 161,020 207,640 
Barley, bus 248,040 237,900 203,750 
Rye, DUS .ccccsce 22,400 14,910 28,500 


Flaxseed, bus 23,400 24,300 28,800 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 


ending Saturday were: May 2 
Mayl1 April 24 1914 
Wheat, bus ..... 584,250 562,500 415,000 
Flour, bbls ...... 339,163 292,294 349,846 
Millstuff, tons ... 11,168 10,005 11,582 
CO BE ek eccons 227,550 209,790 95,450 
Oats, bus ....... 726,250 431,880 734,160 
Barley, bus ..... 284,950 394,850 363,220 
RPO, BOP ccvecces 13,640 15,040 34,220 


Flaxseed, bus 10,620 14,000 5,350 
RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


At Minneapolis for the week ending Satur- 
day, the receipts of wheat by cars were as 











follows, with comparisons: May 2 May 3 
ned 1 — 24 1914 1913 

No. 1 hard ..... 64 17 
No. 1 northern.. "81 “67 386 563 
No. 2 northern.. 169 150 182 313 
NO 8 cscccecoae 200 205 69 79 
WO. 6 vcacvscece 128 116 eee eee 
Rejected sv evens 19 11 6 32 
No-grade ....... 13 12 8 46 
Totals, spring. 610 561 714 1,050 
Sample grade .. 15 11 rn eee 
Hard winter .... 328 73 107 22 
Macaroni ....... 32 42 ° 54 47 
PREME secrvecrce 59 52 55 13 
Western ........ 15 3 2 1 
Totals ....... 1,059 742 932 1,133 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bus (000’s omit- 


ted): May 2 May 3 
May i April 24 1914 1913 
No. 12 hard «sce. 48 66 2,364 137 


No. 1 northern. .2,397 2,656 11,081 11,901 
No. 2 northern. .1,479 1,670 2,195 5,540 
Other grades... .2,339 2,799 2,054 2,482 














Totals ..... ~.6,2634 7,091 17,694 20,060 
og oT eee i7Tee SOE “Scene. eeane 
eee Te oer 
Te S0Ne asxcae Se OED. datia  cewas 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
May2 May3 May 4 
May 1 ey 24 1914 1913 1912 


Corn ... 866 83 44 7 29 
Oats ...1,233 1, $62 947 790 763 
Barley... 256 349 908 550 402 
Rye .... 79 85 392 235 227 
Flaxseed. 177 76 258 361 134 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 8 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


son Corn Oats Rye Barley 
- 711% @72 51% @52 114 @115 69@76 
28. 73% @73% 53% @53% 114 @115 69@75 
29. 70% @72% 52% @53 114 @115 69@75 
30. 72% @73% 52 @52% 113%@114% 69@75 
May 
1. 73% @74% 53% @54% 115 @116 69@75 
8. 72% @73% 52% @52% 116 @117 69@75 





World’s Grain Shipments 
World’s wheat and corn shipments by 
weeks in bushels (000’s omitted): 





May 2 May3 
Wheat— May 1 April 24 1914 1913 
America ..... 8,301 10,360 3,088 8,448 
i eee vee ose 2,800 1,752 
Danube ...... eae io 1,040 992 
TAGES  cccvsvee 96 104 72 344 
Argentina .... 4,920 6,138 456 3,688 
Australia ..... we eee 1,712 720 
GCRROTO. cccccse eee 64 80 128 
Tots., wheat 13,317 15,666 9,248 11,072 
OOM asrcirere 1,462 2,111 3,469 3,308 
On passage— 
Wheat ..cces. 62,626 62,520 39,880 69,992 
COTM cocscocee 11,3566 15,827 13,175 11,212 





OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
as quoted in Minneapolis, Tuesday, were as 
follows, in cents per 100 lbs: 





- From 
Phila- 
New Bos- Balti- del- Mont- 
To— York ton more phia real 
Aberdeen ...... 50.00 .... 51.00 60.00 .... 
Amsterdam .... 81.00 .... 77.00 14+ «eee 
Belfast ......... coo ccse GB.00 cose cose 
; |) Pree GOD cose ssee dbase bess 
CarG@im .....00% BB.00 2.50 sees cece cece 
Christiania .... 75.00 .... 77.00 76.00 .. 
Copenhagen .... 75.00 .... 77.00 76.00 .... 
DEE kcacccss cece coee 44,00 2222 cece 
Dundee ........ 50.00 .... 51.00 50.00 .... 
GIASROW. oc ccccs 40,00 .... .... 46.00 46.00 
Gothenburg .... 78.00 .... 80.00 79.00 260. 
HEOVTe ..ccccces GO.GO ccec. see pove 
ee a | ae 83.00 82.00 Sous 
rere 46.08 ncce coce cece cove 
ROMER scccccs cs 50.00 .... 46.00 45.00 .... 
Liverpool ...... 50.00 40.00 42.00 .... 46.00 
London ........ 44.00 .... 46.00 45.00 46.00 
SERNOE 6c és GO cece, coun sb06 enee 
Marseilles ..... SE.OO ccce ceee 2060 eeo0 
Newcastle ..... 50.00 .... 51.00 50.00 .... 
Rotterdam .... 80.00 .... 77.00 .... 


St. John’s, N. "KF. 25.00 woud “eone 

Rate from Newport ‘ews te Liverpool, 
42c; London, 45c. 

The rates quoted on sacked flour are sub- 
ject to confirmation with respect to the 
quantity, period of shipment and/or specific 
steamer or sailing date. All contracts and 
all shipments are subject strictly to the ex- 
press stipulations of the “War Clause” 
adopted by the respective steamship services. 


LAKE-AND-RAIL RATES 


Lake-and-rail rates from Minneapolis and 
Minnesota Transfer, in cents per 100 lbs: 





To— To— 
Albany ......00- 22.5 Ogdensburg ..... 25.0 
Baltimore ...... 20.0 Philadelphia .... 21.0 
Baltimore* ..... 17.5 Philadeiphia* ... 18.5 
Baltimoret ..... 17.6 Philadelphiat ... 18.5 
Binghamton - 20.0 Pittston ........ 21.0 
Boston 25.0 Portland ........ 25.0 
Boston* - 19.5 Portland*® ....... 19.5 
Bostont 20.6 Punxsutawney 20.0 
Buffalo 16.5 Quebec ......... 29.5 
Corning 20.0 Richfield Springs 22.5 
Elmira 20.0 Rochester ....... 20.0 
ps UUEU PTE 16.5 Rockland ....... 25.0 
Hornelisville .... 20.0 Schenectady .... 22.5 
Tthaca .....sse06 20.0 Scranton ........ 21.0 
Montreal ....... 24.56 Stanstead ....... 25.0 
Montreal*® ...... 18.6 Syracuse ........ 20.0 
Mount Morris.... 20.0 Troy ......-+0++ 22.5 
Newport News*+ BOG WER ceocccocess 21.0 
New York ...... 23.0 Wayland ....... 20.0 
New York* ..... 19.5 Chicago (local).. 10.0 
New Yorkt ..... 20.56 Wilkes-Barre ... 21.0 


Rates from Duluth are 6bc less. 

*Applies on flour for export only. ftAll- 
rail. tExport shipment of grain products 
(except flour), including bran, oil cake, malt 
sprouts, etc. 


Export lake-and-rail rates on flour from 
Minneapolis in cents per 100 Ibs: 
Through -——Proportionals to——, 


To— rate Duluth* East** Chgot Eastt 
Boston ... 19.5 5 14.5 7.5 12 
New York. 19.5 5 14.5 7.6 12 
Philadelp’a 18.5 5 13.5 7.5 11 
Baltimore. 17.5 5 12.5 7.6 10 
Portland.. 19.5 5 14.5 7.6 12 
Montreal... 18.5 5 13.5 7.6 11 


Bran, oil cake, malt sprouts and other 
grain products are ic higher via New York, 
Boston and Portland, making the proportion 
to Duluth 5.1c; eastern roads take the re- 
mainder. 

*Minneapolis to Duluth, 
east. tMinneapolis to Chicago. 
cago east. 


**From Duluth 
tFrom Chi- 


SOUTHERN FLOUR RATES 
Freight rates on flour in sacks, cents per 
100 lbs, from Minneapolis and Chicago to 
the southern points named: 


To— Chgo Mpls 
Jacksonville .......+eeee08. 29.4 39.0 
BEACON ccccccccccccccscscss 32.4 42.0 
New Orleans ......cseeerees 17.5 27.5 
po Tee 28.4 38.0 
DEOMUHOMISTY occ cccccccscees 28.4 88.0 
BOND cc ccccccccceccgcveces 28.4 38.0 
DEE whee vtebdend anges 17.5 27.6 
WD acc wcccceseceorecrce 29.4 39.0 
MRIAMER cccccccccccccsccese 30.4 40.0 
GAVOMMER fo ccccccccccccses 29.4 39.0 
BERGED. ciccwvdscsstssocevds 32.4 42.0 
BUI. cove ce cccccecccucss 32.4 42.0 
CHEM coves cvcccccesee’ Gee 42.0 
GUASTOGOU.. ov ccctcnvetuners 29.4 39.0 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 lbs, from 





Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: Reship- 
Ex-lake Reship- ping 
Ex-lake export ping export 
New York ...... 14 12 14 12 
Boston .......4+- 16 12 16 12 
Philadelphia ... 12.5 11 12 11 
Baltimore 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Richmond ...... 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Norfolk .......- 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Washington, D. C. 11.5 11 ee 
Cumberland, Md., 
Meyersdale, 
Pa., Piedmont, 
We Was svccee 10.5 
Albany ......+. 13.5 13.5 
Uthem wccccccees 12 ee 12 oe 
Syracuse ...... » 11.6 we 11 
Rochester ...... 11 ee 11 
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KANSAS CITY ; 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, 


lake-and-rail, from 


Kansas City to points 


named, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


New York ..... 26.70 

OM ...++--- 28,70 
Philadelphia ... 24.70 
Pittsburgh ..... 20.50 
Albany ..... 
Syracuse ...... + 23.70 
Va. com. points. 23.70 


Scranton ...... 24:70 
Baltimore ..... 23.70 
Washington ... 23.70 
Detroit ........ 20.30 
Rochester ...... 23.70 





Rates via break-bulk lines operating via 
Milwaukee, ic less than above rates. 
. MILLFEED — Millfeed rates to eastern 
points are uniformly ic under flour rates 
quoted above, being based on ic less per 100 


Ibs to the Mississippi 

Inland rates, lake 
export, Kansas City t 
Boston ........ 24.00 
New York ..... 24.00 
Virginia ports.. 22.00 
Philadelphia ... 23.00 
St. John, N. B.. 24.00 


River crossings. 
-and-rail, on flour for 
© ports named: 

Baltimore ..... 22.00 
Halifax ........ 25.00 
Montreal ...... 23.00 
Portland, Me... 24.00 


Rates on flour in sacks, prompt shipment, 


via Atlantic ports, 

City to ports named, 

Aberdeen ...... 73.00 
Alexandria .... 97.13 
Amsterdam .... 95.00 
Belfast ........ 62.00 
Bristol ........ 69.00 
Copenhagen .... 99.00 
Christiania .... 99.00 
Dublin ........ 63.00 
Dundee ....... 
Genoa ........ - 97.13 


lake-and-rail, Kansas 

in cents per 100 lbs: 
Baltic basing. . 
Gibraltar .. 
Glasgow ....... 
eee 
Leith .... 
Liverpool .. 
London ........ 
Manchester .... 
Newcastle 
Rotterdam 





On certain ports lower rates may be had 


through Gulf ports. 


ST. LOUIS 


Rates on flour in sacks, in cents per 100 
lbs, from St. Louis or East St. Louis to for- 


eign ports: 
Aberdeen ...... 64.00 
Amsterdam .... 96.00 
Bristol ........ 60.00 
Christiania .... 85.00 
Copenhagen .... 85.00 
Dundee ....... + 64.00 
Domestic rates, all 
in cents per 100 lbs: 


New York ..... 20.50 
Boston ........ 22.50 
Philadelphia ... 18.50 
Buffalo ........ 14.00 
Albany ........ 19.80 


Syracuse ....... 17.50 
Va. com. points. 17.50 
Scranton ....... 18.50 


Glasgow ....... 55.00 
BOER co cccccces 59.00 
Liverpool ..... - 60.00 
London ,........ 60.00 


Manchester .... 59.00 
Rotterdam ..... 95.00 


-rail, on flour in sacks, 


Baltimore ..... 17.50 
Washington - 17.50 
Detroit ....... + 10.90 
Newport News.. 17.50 
Richmond, Va.. 17.50 
Rochester ...... 17.50 
Cleveland ...... 11.90 


Indianapolis ... 8.30 


CHICAGO 
Rates -on flour for domestic shipment, 
all-rail, from Chicago to points named; in 


cents per 100 lbs: 


Baltimore ...... 14.5 
Rochester ..... - 14.5 
TUG coccecccces Ae 
Syracuse ....... - 14.5 


New York ...... 17.6 


Boston ..... ecce 19.5 
Philadelphia .... 15.5 
Pittsburgh ...... 9.7 
Albany ...... «++ 16.8 





Fort William and 


Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
April 29, in bus (000’s omitted): 


w 


Empire Keer es eee 


Eastern ......... 
GS. He Be. covcsccss 
Can. Northern .. 1, 
Horn & Co. ..... 
Government ..... 





Totals ....ce0e 7, 
FOOF GHO accsscce 14, 
Receipts ........ 1, 
Lake shipments... 4; 
Rail shipments... 


heat Oats Barley Flax 
172 68 18 4 
700 599 96 207 
474 333 69 169 


560 72 20 eee 
763 104 29 367 
922 414 59 eee 
609 449 59 113 
398 176 37 eee 
675 547 50 153 
373 630 91 206 

12 7 eee 59 
553 237 10 125 


211 3,636 528 1,403 
353 6,819 2,028 3,684 
123 250 33 66 








STOCKS BY GRADE 


Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 12 
No. 1 northern. .1,632 
No. 2 northern. .1,735 
No. 3 northern. .1,610 
BO. 8 cccccscese 968 
OUROTS .cccccccs 1,254 





924 271 4 29 
88 17 4 1 
Oats— Bus 

Me. 1 CO. Wircece haw 
WO. BO. Waseces 915 
we 8 GS Wiesccee 884 
Ex. 1 feed ..... 675 
OCCMOTD soceccses 1,262 
Foetal .cccecee 3,636 





Exports for Week Ending April 24, 1915 


Wheat 
From— bus 
New York. 2,610,287 
Portland, 
Maine 260,000 
Boston ... 201,724 
Philad’a.. 1,043,000 


Baltimore. 540,554 967,377 


New. News 262,000 
Mobile .... 
N. Orleans.1,682,000 


Galveston... 655,000 
St. John, 
B. 48,000 


Corn Flour Oats 
bus bbls bus 


617,957 167,398 433,673 
1,000 3,000 47,000 
eeeeee 18,269 800 


19,000 611,000 
6,089 1,233,025 
92,000 12,000 2,764,000 


26,000 5,000 ....-- 
73,000 29,000 5,500 
seeees eesve 4,800 
eeeees 20,000 ....--- 





Tots, wk.7,302,565 1,777,334 279,756 4,989,798 


Prev. wk..5,186,326 2, 


181,382 253,578 4,622,897 
161,571 75,761 
494,154 169,405 


121,609 2,742 





U. K’dom. 971,843 
Continent 6,325,722 1, 
S. and Ctl. 

America. ...... 
W. Indies. ...... 
Other 

countries 5,000 

Totals ..7,302,5665 1, 


777,334 279,756 





Summary of U. 8. and Canadian Exports 


July 1to Same time 
April 24,1915 last year 


Wheat, BOS ccscvvsse 267,251,154 156,011,149 
Flour, bbis .......... 12,289,058 9,696,035 
Totals as wheat, bus. 322,551,925 199,643,306 
Gorm, DUB .cccccccces 8,134,621 3,344,313 
Oats, bus .......005- 68,840,406 9,272,239 
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| THE WORLD’S WHEAT 


Markets Firmer—Heavy Rains in Argentina 
—Trade Uneasy Owing to Govern- 
ment Intervention 
(By Our Special Correspondent.) 


Lonpon, April 13.—Values have this 
week gone in sellers’ favor, but only to 
a moderate extent. The improvement is 
mainly attributable to rather stronger ca- 
bles from your side, reports of heavy 
rains in Argentina, and a reduction in 
the shipments to Europe. For a time 
near cargoes were rather pressed. for 
sale, but afterward the market becamé 
steadier, and the close was firm, with a 
better inquiry for parcels on papa a | 
American advices, but cargoes continue 
quiet. 

One of the factors in the situation is 
the good inquiry for Mediterranean coun- 
tries, and the heavy shipments from 
America to the Continent, mostly to 
France and Italy. Generally, there is 


more confidence on the part of consump-. 


tive buyers in this country, which is evi- 
denced by the clearance of some near 
cargoes pressed for sale and the steadier 
tone of La Plata shippers. 

The large shipments from Argentina 
during the last week of March will be a 
material help to the market, ge | 
if the April shipments continue good, 
but the European demand for the past 
three months has obviously made serious 
inroads into the visible supply on your 
side. On the other hand, however, re- 
cent exports to Europe are considerably 
above the estimated consumptive require- 
ments for the present period of the sea- 
son. 

The unrest and uncertainty with re- 
gard to government intervention con- 
tinues, and business operations are to no 
small extent retarded. Importers refrain 
from business, with the result that there 
is a material shrinkage in the available 
supplies. The government evidently 
deems it necessary to insure, against all 
possible contingencies, the needful sup- 
plies for the army and navy by securing 
a certain quantity of wheat, but there 
was a promise that the purchases would 
be carried out in the normal course of 
trade and through the usual channels. 

The trade is of the opinion that nothing 
should be done by the government which 
would interfere with the enterprise of 
merchants, and that every encourage- 
ment should be given to them to increase 
their purchases abroad, instead of caus- 
ing them to adopt a policy of reserve, 
and they point to the fact that a — 
commission appointed in 1904 decided 
that any government interference in the 
way of government stores or supplies of 
wheat would be prejudicial. 

The question of government control of 
the Indian wheat export also engages the 
attention of operators. There will be a 
huge quantity available, and in India the 
action of the government in taking over 
the wheat export trade has been severely 
criticized on account of its effect on 
freights and the rate of exchange. In the 
meantime these disquieting factors with 
which the market is now confronted re- 
strain buying, especially of foreign 
wheat, which now commands a high price 
compared with native descriptions. In 
some quarters the opinion prevails that 
there is room for a big drop in prices, 
but in any case it is evident that great 
caution is necessary. 

The world’s shipments show a decrease 
of 250,000 qrs, but the quantity afloat 
shows only a slight enlargement, at 7,- 
270,000, against 7,225,000 last week, and 
6,180,000 a year ago. The quantity head- 
ing for the United Kingdom shows a 
nominal reduction. 

In the United Kingdom the weather is 
on the whole favorable, drying winds and 
sharp morning frosts prevailing in many 
parts of the country, which have greatly 
improved the surface of the soil. It is 
not growing weather, but the farmer can 
afford to wait for that, and if April is a 
seasonable month the outlook will be very 
good. Agriculturists are exceedingly busy 
with tillage and seeding, but owing to 
the scarcity of labor the progress is not 
rapid. Some of the lowlands are still 
too wet for working, but for the most 
part there is no complaint. The area is 
estimated at 10 per cent above last year. 

In some parts of France the rains are 
heavy, and the temperature is generally 
below the normal. Field work is retard- 
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ed, but no serious difficulties have as yet 
cops lore Senothes be. Sy seen fae 


ture, and prospects are fairly good. 
Official Gazette } the condition of 
winter wheat on April 1 as 72%, 

68 on March 1, and 70 a year ago. In 
this computation 80 stands for wd 
and 60 for “fairly , 

Reports from 
there are increasing difficulties in the 
scarcity of labor, and agricultural hands 
are practically unobtainable. The gov- 
ernment fears that the area in East Prus- 
sia may remain unsown, which would de- 
crease the harvest by 500,000,000 kilos. 
It is proposed therefore to spend 5,000,- 
000 marks in prizes to encourage sowing. 
Otherwise, agricultural prospects are 
fairly favorable. 

In Italy crop conditions are reported as 
quite satisfactory, both as regards au- 
tumn- and spring-sown crops. In Spain 
copious rainfalls have been reported, 
which were very beneficial. It is stated 
that*the area sown to winter wheat has 
been increased, and the indicated yield is 
officially put at 18,700,000 qrs, against 
15,060,000 last year. 

In Russia the area sown is expected 
to show some decrease, owing to the larg- 
er number of laborers engaged on mili- 
tary duty, but the spring crop will suffer 
more from this cause than winter wheat. 
Crop prospects are generally satisfactory. 

It is reported that in Turkey last year’s 
crop yielded about 25,000,000 qrs, fur- 
nishing sufficient reserves to last until 
next rvest, which, however, will be 
much smaller than the previous yield. 

In North Africa further rains are re- 
ported, and prospects are fairly good, 
as there is a moderate increase in the 
area and the locust damage is less 
threatening. 

In Australia the agricultural outlook 
has considerably improved, and splendid 
rains have fallen over the greater portion 
of South Australia, varying from one-half 
to two inches. The rainfall will give 
farmers a good start with their prepara- 
tions for the coming crop. 

In Argentina the weather is unsettled, 
and in some sections very heavy rains 
are reported. 

In Chile the wheat harvest in the North 
is good, and in the South is excellent, 
but in a few districts the yield will be 
inferior to that of last year. 


i 





Weekly Flour Exports 


New York, May 4.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in barrels, from all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks end- 


ing on following dates, were: May 2 May 3 

Destination— Mayi1 Apr. 24 1914 1913 
London .......- 86,679 62,885 40,770 62,291 
Liverpool ..... 23,105 11,093 7,946 2,769 
Glasgow ....... 19,178 2,000 4,178 25,947 
pF 3 eee 11,962 00. 5,000 ..... 
BEGE cacscccesee cesses cecce 357 1,036 
Bristol ....-.0e 2,857 8,426 2,714 ..... 
Southampton .. ..... seeee 119 1,500 
Manchester .... 1,000 } } | ee 2,000 
DUDUR ccccccse sesee B0TE cccce 714 
WFARCO ccccccce secs 66,689 nce coves 
MEUOED~ cccdee coves etaee e89:0% 7,000 
FEOMADUPE .ccccs cecce = cveve 7,332 7,097 
TRPOMAOM ccceses ceecs cece eoges 357 
Amsterdam .... ...5. seuss 26,066  .ccae 
Rotterdam 75,487 87,414 24,278 19,694 
Copenhagen ... wees eevee 2,322 6,923 
WDOMMAFK .cccce soese  ceece coeve 224 
Norway, Sweden 11,893 12,726 ..... «.... 
CUBE cecccsccse T.T8S ccece 14,307 13,322 
TNO. Besvedsce sieee evens 36 0 §©6.2, 335 
San Domingo .. 3,180 ..... 2,633 2,443 


Other W. I.’s... 3,421 11,803 21,584 13,670 





Cen, America .. 56,000 9,000 3,000 6,000 
Brasil ..crccees 7,239 3,053 39,222 10,921 
Other S. A. .... 2,651 1,929 8,372 65,531 
B. N. America.. 750 200 6,650 ..... 
BBMIGE cencccaes 600as cease e6ece 2,110 
Others ........ $38,936 65,145 31,798 6,792 

Totals ....... 301,040 279,756 233,582 185,908 





Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 


May 4.—Oats are 14% @1%c bu higher for 
the week. No. 3 white closed today at 53 
@63%c bu; No. 4 white, 52%@53c; No. 3 
oats, 51@52c. Demand was good all week, 
with shippers and elevators taking most of 
the moderate offerings. 

Corn has been active the past week. Dry 
corn was in best demand. Offerings moder- 
ate and cleaned up daily. Elevators were 
principal buyers. Compared with the close 
on April 27, prices today are 1@2c higher. 
No. 8 yellow closed at 73% @73%c bu; other 
grades, 71% @73\c. 

Rye has advanced 2c bu since April 27. 
No. 2 closed at $1.16@1.17 bu today. Mar- 
ket has been strong and active all week. 
Receipts were light, with shippers, local and 
country mills taking all offerings; $1@1.04 
bu was bid today for new-crop No. 2 rye for 
August delivery, but no sales were reported. 

Feed barley has been in good request the 
past week. Malting grades were scarce and 
quiet. Compared with the close on April 27, 


prices today are unchanged to ic lower. 
Range, 69@75c bu, 


MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 304.) 
sess the ca) necessary to buy a car- 
load of cach ofthe brands usually han- 
dled. Therefore, they will shop around 
and buy in ties smaller than car- 
loads, local mills, in my opinion, getting 
the-major portion of this trade.” 

A. B. Dawson and E. DeParcq have 
organized the Minneapolis Roll Grinding 
& Corrugating Co., and opened a shop in 
the rear of 112 Fourth Street North, 
Minneapolis. It is equipped with im- 
proved machinery to do kinds of roll 
dressing and corrugating. Mr. Dawson, 
the manager, has had upward of 20 years’ 
experience in the East. He is the in- 
ventor of the so-called Dawson improved 
corrugation. It is claimed that this 
corrugation produces exceptional results 
as to percentage and uniformity of mid- 
dlings and as to broad and clean bran. 
With its equipment, the company can 
turn out any special corrugation desired. 


WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 


Only 6,000 bus of wheat were delivered 
on contracts May 1 at Minneapolis. 

No. 2 hard Nebraska wheat is quoted 
at 4@5c over May, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Eastern mills are again inquiring for 
wheat in Minneapolis. One lot of 20,000 
bus was worked May 3. 

Minneapolis wheat stocks are rapidly 
melting away. Where the elevator stocks 
a year ago were 20,000,000 bus, they are 
now only 6,263,000. 

Minneapolis wheat stocks have de- 
creased 340,000 bus in two days. The 
total May 4 was about 5,923,000 bus, 
against 17,294,000 in 1914. 

Minneapolis mills last week ground 
approximately 1,407,000 bus of wheat. 
Receipts less shipments were 705,000 
bus, against 589,000 in 1914. 

The average price paid today for 
wheat at country stations in the North- 
west for No. 1 northern was $1.51 bu; 
No. 2 northern, $1.48; no-grade, $1.20. 

At present, Minneapolis July wheat 
is 4c under May. On March 24 the 
spread at the close of the market was 8c. 
April 19 the difference had narrowed to 
2c. 

With wheat-seeding done, no material 
increase in farmers’ deliveries is looked 
for. This is because of farmers having 
already sold their wheat down unusually 
close. 

Wheat inspected at Minneapolis to- 
taled 1,059 cars last week, of which 31 
per cent was hard winter. The increase 
in receipts is represented by wheat from 
the Southwest. 

TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 

Visiting Minneapolis shippers April 30 
were these officials of the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad: T. N. Jarvis, vice-president, 
and W. T. Grier, general traffic manager, 
New York; Eugene J. Henry, western 
traffic manager, Chicago. 

Based on lake-and-rail carriage to the 
Atlantic seaboard, through rates on flour 
from Minneapolis were today (May 4) 
quoted in cents per 100 Ibs, for prompt 
shipment (14 days): To Aberdeen, 68.5; 
Amsterdam, 100.5; Belfast, 60.5; Bristol, 
64.5; Baltic basis, 94.5; Cardiff, 64.5; 
Christiania, 94.5; Copenhagen, 94.5; 
Dublin, 61.5; Dundee, 68.5; Glasgow, 
64.5; Hull, 64.5; Leith, 63.5; Liverpool, 
59.5; London, 63.5; Manchester, 63.5; 
Marseilles, 74.5; Newcastle, 68.5; Rotter- 
dam, 99.5; St. John’s, N. F., 48. United 
Kingdom rates are nominal. 


CEREALS AND FEED 


Jobbers’ bids vary $18@20.50 ton for 
bran for June shipment. 

Good mill oats are strong at 48@50c 
bu, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Mixed feed is quoted by jobbers at $28 
@30 ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Boston. 

One large elevator company has been 
a heavy buyer of oats in Minneapolis all 
the week. 

Rye middlings are almost unobtainable, 
and strong at $24.50 ton, in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Mixed feed is dull and slow of sale. 
Quotations today f.o.b. Boston were 
$28.50 ton in 100-lb sacks. 

Arrivals of the first lake-and-rail ship- 
ments of feed in the East are expected 
to have a depressing influence on prices. 
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Season-shipment bran is held by job- 
bers at $22.75@23.25 ton,in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b. Boston. The minimum quotation is 
for winter wheat bran. 

Screenings are in light supply and 
rices firm. Minneapolis dealers, recent- 
ly in Canada, say they doubt if they will 
be able to obtain over 3,000 tons of 
screenings from that source between now 
and Sept. 1, compared with 15,000 to 
20,000 tons in the same period in other 
years. 


MINNESOTA INTERIOR MILL PRICES 

-A common basis on which flour is being 
sold by mills at interior points in Min- 
nesota, in straight or mixed-car lots, is: 
patent, $8@8.10 per bbl in 98- and 49-Ib 
sacks; straight, $7.80@8. For lots of less 
than one car 20c is usually added. 

The approximate prices at which mills 
at interior points in Minnesota are selling 
millfeed in mixed cars with flour are 
$24@25 for bran in 100-Ib sacks, $25@ 
26 for shorts, and $28.50@29.50 for flour 
middlings. 





COOPERS’ CHIPS 


The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
12,220 barrels for the week ending Satur- 
day represented the consumption approx- 
imately of 56,100 patent hoops, 38,100 
wire hoops and 6,100 hickory hoops. 


For the week ending Saturday, flour 
barrel stock was chee by three Min- 
neapolis shops, as follows: elm staves, 3 
cars; heading, 3; flat hoops, 1; hickory 
hoops, 1; patent hoops, 1; total, 9 cars. 
The sales and make of flour barrels by 


three Minneapolis shops for the week ending 
on the dates given below were: 


-————_Sales—_____, 
1915 1914 1913 1912 1915 


May 1..*12,725 21,430 23,010 22,140 10,745 


April 24. 9,140 23,270 22,780 27,060 6,525 
April 17, 8,900 22,910 21,220 30,060 11,325 
April 10. 8,345 20,305 28,020 17,550 11,890 
April 3. 17,535 19,100 18,570 25,635 11,030 


Mar. 27. 8,525 30,285 21,485 21,750 17,660 
*These figures include 1,005 half-barrels, 
two half-barrels being counted as one barrel. 


Attached are quotations of flour barrel 
—_ Prompt shipment f.o.b. cars, Minne- 
apolis: 


Michigan elm staves, M........ $10.00@10.25 
OE DORVOR, BE ccccccctcccrcecs 8.50@ 9.00 
Basswood heading, set ........ 7 @7%ec 
Birch heading, 17%-inch, set... 7 @T7%c 
Patent hoops, 6 ft., M.......... 10.00@10.50 
Patent hoops, 5% ft., M........ 9.50@10.00 
Birch staves, M .......ccccceee 8.75@ 9.25 
Beech staves, M .....ccccccecee 9.00@ 9.25 
Hickory hoops, M ............. 6.00@ 6.50 
Head linings, carload, M ...... -30@ .40 
Head linings, small lots, M..... -40@ .50 


Special reports to the Northwestern Miller, 
from northwestern shops outside of Minne- 
apolis, as to the use of flour barrels, show: 

No. -—Barrels—, No. 1914 
shops’ sold made shops. sold 


May 1.... 3 1,700 1,410 q 7,060 
April 24... 5 2,335 1,665 4 5,355 
April 17... 4 1,715 2,240 4 4,390 
April 10... 4 3,515 3,460 5 4,070 
April 3... 5 1,875 1,795 5 4,585 
March 27.. 5 2,725 2,235 5 6,535 


Following are the points reporting: Fari- 
bault, Red Wing and Winona. 





Flaxseed and Products 

British and continental importers have 
recently bought a little oil cake for May- 
June shipment on basis of $29 per 2,000 Ibs 
f.o.b, Minneapolis. They are also inquiring 
for supplies for all-summer shipment, but 
western linseed mills are unwilling to sell 
so far ahead at present, 

Linseed oil meal is pretty firm at $30 ton, 
car lots, f.o.b.. Minneapolis, prompt ship- 
ment. Current output is light. Crushers 
regard present meal prices as out of line 
with other feedingstuffs, and advances are 
not unexpected. 


Raw linseed oil is in fair demand and 
strong at 61@63c gallon, car lots, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis. 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Duluth———,, 
May July 





7-—Mpls—7 SO- 
Track To arr. Track 


April 27...$1.92% 1.92% 1.95% 1.95% 1.99 
April 28... 1.93% 1.93% 1.96% 1.96% 1.99 
April 29... 1.94% 1.94% 1.97% 1.97% 2.00% 
April 30... 1.94% 1.94% 1.97% 1.97% 2.01 
May 1..... 1.95% 1.95% 1.98% 1.98% 2.01% 


ae ee 1.94% 1.94% 1.97% 1.97% 2.01 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 

neapolis and Duluth from Sept. 1, 1914, to 

May 1, 1915, were, in bus (000’s omitted): 


-—Receipts—, ,—Shipments 

1914-15 1913-14 1914-15 1913-14 
Minneapolis ... 6,633 7,141 631 745 
Duluth ........ 5,242 8,259 6,400 7,859 


ceeeee 11,875 15,400 7,031 





Totals 8,604 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Satur- 
day and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bus (000’s omitted): 

-—-Receipts—, -—In store—, 
1915 1914 1915 1914 





Minneapolis .... 23 29 77 258 
oO: ee 38 107 1,098 2,041 
Petals ov cvres 61 136 1,175 2,299 
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There was very little change in the 
demand for flour from the Southeast last 
week. Buying was entirely of the hand- 
to-mouth character, but was fairly well 
sustained and of a volume equal to pre- 
ceding week. Shipping directions ac- 
companied most of the orders. 

The limitation by the mills of contracts 
to a maximum of 30 days is beginning 
to show its beneficial results. While, in 
previous years, 2@3 per cent of out- 
standing contracts in shipping directions 
was considered a fair daily average, it is 
now running 6@7 per cent. The cus- 
tomary life of a contract has thus been 
greatly reduced, and the heavy burden 
of protecting lafge forward sales materi- 
ally relieved. It is believed that a ma- 
jority of the mills will continue their 
present policies into the new crop. 

Several efforts were made during the 
week to connect with foreign business, 
but, if any business was actually worked, 
this office was unable to discover it. 

There was very little change in the 
price situation last week. Those mills 
having to go to terminal markets for 
supplies were mostly out of line, business 
being done largely by those with a sur- 
plus of cheap wheat. Prices had a rather 
wide range, determined mostly by the 
location of mills with reference to wheat 
supplies. The range of prices at the 
close of the week was substantially as 
follows: best or short soft winter wheat 
patents, in cotton, f.o.b. Louisville, $7.70 
@7.90; regular or standard patents, $7.05 
@7.40, mainly $7.10@7.20; long patents, 
10@20c under standard; half patents, 
20@40c under standard, 

Local rehandlers reported the situa- 
tion unchanged and dull, the demand be- 
ing limited to small quantities to baker 
trade. The following prices were asked 
by the mills on Saturday: hard winter 
wheat patents, in jutes, delivered Nash- 
ville, $7.15@7.30; spring wheat patents, 
87 .50@7.75. 

WHEAT 

There were general complaints the 
past week throughout Kentucky and 
Tennessee as to the condition of growing 
wheat. It is now conceded that, even 
though good rains should be received the 
coming week, wheat has been consider- 
ably damaged, and the crop in these two 
states materially reduced. Both local and 
western wheat was practically unchanged 
at the close of the week, No. 2 red, with- 
out billing, being quoted at $1.59@1.60; 
from the West, with full billing, $1.64 
@1.65. 

MILLFEED UNCHANGED 

The demand for millfeed continued 
sufficient to take care of the output of 
the mills at unchanged prices. The mar- 
ket at the close of the week was: soft 
wheat bran, in 100-lb bags, per ton, f.o.b. 
Louisville, $26.50@27; mixed feed, $28@ 
29; shorts or standard middlings, $29 
(@30. 


STOCKS 

Stocks on hand at the close of the 

week, with comparisons, as_ reported 

through the Nashville Grain Exchange, 
were: 

April 24 May 1 

Wheat, bus wee wsoves Beuseee 230,000 

Ce DO bc kvnase<se , .. 852,500 249,500 

Oatd, bus ...... ret. 192,000 

PIE, BOO icc vieccsssens 45,800 47,000 


Receipts at Nashville the past week 
were 376 cars of grain and 32 cars of hay. 


OUTPUT 


Nashville and outside mills, with a 


weekly capacity of 128,450 bbls, showed 


J.B.Mc Teneae -MANAGER 
lee NATIONAL: BANK: BUILDING 

NASHVILLE ‘TENN. 
CABLE “ADDRESS: 


an output for last week of 54,826, or 


42.6 per cent of capacity. This com- 
pares with 51.9 per cent in 1914, and 
54.1 per cent in 1913. 


VIRGINIA 

Lyncusurc, Va., May 3.—Very dry 
weather continues; a few small showers 
have occurred, but they did not lay the 
dust. Flour sales are not brisk, but they 
are better and the outlook is encourag- 
ing. Local patents, $7.70@8.20 bbl; 
Louisville, $7.30@7.70; Chicago, ed 
Minneapolis, $7.40@7.50; r 
ton; middlings, 


States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United 

States in bus (000’s omitted): 

May 1 





















Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 
Baltimore .. 959 444 1,386 475 183 
Boston ..... 145 2 54 5 56 
Buffalo ..... 1,792 3,072 1,882 3 353 
Chicago .... 1,774 8,083 9,920 16 390 
Afloat .... ace jee 100 ° oon 
Detroit ..... 228 162 31 14 eee 
Duluth ..... 4,463 ose 791 15 113 
Galveston ... 1,500 7 ese eee oes 
Indianapolis. 121 619 321 4 
Kansas City. 917 1,664 439 29 eee 
Milwaukee... 6 14 4316 lows «688 
Minneapolis.. 6,263 866 1,233 79 256 
Newp. News. 618 267 683 4 14 
New York... 1,959 537 1,347 207 348 
Omaha ..... 198 1,627 608 27 32 
POORER sécces 2 44 119 eee eee 
Philadelphia. 775 274 938 31 38 
St. Louis ... 481 196 652 1 31 
Toledo ...... 456 240 551 D «6 
Afloat .... oes coe 534 eos eee 
Lakes ...... 2,506 1,874 1,108 33 «392 
Totals .... 26,43 203 23,022 945 2,394 
Apr. 24, 1915 26,498 20. 965 24,752 958 2,764 
May 2, 1914. 48,378 9,380 13,262 1,165 2,487 
May 3, 1913. 47,157 7,270 8,704 684 1,706 
May 4, 1912. 41,722 7,490 9,957 651 1,003 


Changes for the week: Decreases—Wheat, 
3,714,000 bus; corn, 1,762,000; oats, 1,730,000; 
rye, 13,000; barley, 370,000. 





The Canadian Grain Visible 


The Canadian visible grain supply —s 
in bus: 


May 1 April 24 ioe 
Wheat ...... 10,653,000 12,322,000 17,432,000 
Oats ...reces 5,849,000 5,445,000 10,643,000 
Barley ...... 752,000 748,000 3,375,000 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
--~-Mpis—, -—-Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 





April 28... 85 161 41 10 133 140 
April 29... 232 107 20 12 110 98 
April 30... 210 189 58 12 166 205 
May 1..... 121 177 42 40 163 236 
May 3..... 320 183 45 37 229) «166 
May 4..... 127 77 109 57 267 445 

Totals ..1,095 S44 315 168 1,059 1,290 

Foreign Exchange 

Foreign exchange at Minneapolis was 

quoted as follows: 
3-day 60-day 

April 28 ..... $4.78% @4.78% $......@4.76% 
April 29 ..... 4.78% @4.78% coeees@4.76% 
BOE BO viece 8 -@A.78% ++ +-@4.76% 
Se BS veeaces 4.78% @ 4.78% -»-@4.76% 
Bee BD ctiacece sevtes @4.78% »»-@A.76% 
BAP @ ccccsce 4.78% @4.78% --@4A.76% 


London sight exchange, May 4, was quoted 
at $4.79, and guilders, three days’ sight, at 
39 5-16. 





Bonded Grain in United States 
Bonded grain held in the United States, 
in bus (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Barley 


Baltimore ........+.+- oe se eee 
SPT eee ese eve 24 
DE. o.csccvscaceens 863 25 ee 
FOURIER a pcccccccecies 152 20 6 
IOOW WOGM .cccsocsess 303 266 11 
Philadelphia ......... 22 ee See 
Tetala rv. .ccc00- : 1,340 $11 41 
Rae WG bk ces sees 707 337 18 
i | rr 2,143 2,689 369 


Increases— W heat, 
Decrease—Oats, 


Changes for the week: 
633,000 bus; barley, 23,000. 
23,000 bus. 





Receipts of Canadian grain at Buffalo 
from the opening of navigation to April 
30 during the past three years were: 


Wheat Oats Barley Flaxseed 
1915...... 1,627,088 Tene. éovse _seeree 
SBR. ccs 08 1,361,500 187,000 ..... 351,823 
19138....03 5,356,173 654,000 124,000 1,032,962 







Patents were quoted at 913501. 45 in 98- 
Ib cotton sacks, but it was im ible to 
interest buyers at these quotations. In- 
quiries, chiefly, were for new-wheat flour 
for July TN but mills as a rule re- 


fused to Me ig ms was some demand 
for strai oe, ills _—- same at $7@ 
7.20 per bbl in 98- sacks,, but 


these prices were above buyers’ views, 
and few sales were made. There was 
considerable inquiry for clears, but mills 
seemed well sold ahead’ on this grade, 
and were unable to offer. Oklahoma and 
Nebraska quotations, in most cases, were 
5@10c per bbl above Kansas values, 
prices on 95 per cent patents being $7.15 
@7.30 per bbl, in 98-lb cotton sacks, May 
shipment. 

Spring wheat mills advanced quota- 
tions 10@20c per bbl, and prices on pat- 
‘ents were as high as ‘$7. 70@17.80, in 98-lb 
cotton sacks, May-June shipment. A few 
mills were willing to cut these quotations 
10@15c per bbl in order to get new busi- 
ness, but as long as Kansas flours are 
giving good satisfaction, bakers are not 
inclined to pay the difference in the 
price between Kansas and Minnesota 
flours. ‘The few sales made were for 
small lots to mix with Kansas flours. 
Straights were quoted at $7.30@7.60 per 
bbl, in 98-lb cotton sacks, May-June 
shipment. Mills found the demand dull. 

Soft winter wheat flours found little 
sale the past week. The demand was 
chiefly for straights and extra fancy 
from country points. Patents were neg- 
lected, as the trade was not inclined to 
put in orders at prevailing quotations. 
Mills seemed well sold ahead on extra 
fancy, and offerings were light. Quota- 
tions were advanced 10@15c per bbl, and 
patents were held at $7.30@7.40; 
straights, $7@7.15; extra fancy, $6.70@ 
6.90,—all basis 98-lb cotton sacks. 

Local quotations showed little change 
from the previous week, with the excep- 
tion of hard spring wheat flours, which 
were advanced 10@1éc per bbl. Receipts 
showed a falling off, but stocks in job- 
bers’ hands were ample for requirements. 
Prices, basis 98-lb cotton or 140-lb jute 
bags: hard spring wheat patents, $7.45@ 
7.60; straights, $7.20@7.30. Hard winter 
wheat patents, $7@7.25; straights, $6.75 
@6.85; clears, $6.25@640. Soft winter 
wheat patents, $7.20@7.30; straights, 
$6.95@7.10; extra fancy, $6.75@6.85; 
clears, $6.45@6.55. 


MILLFEED AND CORN PRODUCTS LOWER 


Millfeed quotations were down 5@é6c 
per 100 lbs. Mills offered bran more 
freely, and the demand showed some im- 
provement from the previous week. Sev- 
eral carloads were placed at $1.39@1.40 
in burlap bags for hard wheat bran. 
Illinois and Missouri mills quoted soft 
winter wheat bran at $1.40@1.41 in bur- 
lap bags, and shorts at $1.50@1.55. 

Corn products declined 5@10c per bbl. 
Mills seemed anxious to make sales for 
immediate shipment, but the demand 
was light and confined to small lots to 
cover current wants. Prices, basis 196-lb 
wood packages: cream meal, $3.65@3.80; 
standard meal, $3.50@3.65; grits, $3.70@ 
3.80. Mill quotations on corn flour were 
$1.95@2; brewers’ grits, $1.80@1.85; 
corn chops, $1.60@1.65; germ meal, $1.50 
@1.55,—per sack of 100 lbs. 

Corn quotations advanced 4@'4c per 
bu. Demand showed improvement, but 
was confined to cover Cuban and Mexi- 
can wants. Quotations: No. 2 yellow, 
85Y,@86Y,c per bu; No. 2 white, 8414@ 
8544c; No. 2 mixed, 833,@84\c. 

Oat quotations showed no change from 
previous week. Demand fair. Prices: 
No. 2 white, 64@65c per bu; No. 2 mixed, 
634, @641,¢. 

Wheat quotations showed little change. 
Brokers reported a better inquiry from 
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E No. 2 hard was at 3@ 
4c bu over the May , and sev- 
eral loads were placed at $1.66@1.67 per 
bu f.o.b. vessel, May 
of Be guava 2 products: 
r, 1 a wheat; Vera 
Cruz, 17,497 sacks corn; Frontera, 250 
sacks flour; Havana, 2,370 sacks flour, 
5,150 sacks corn, 1,250 sacks oats; Borcas 
del Toro, 250 sacks flour, 3,150 sacks 
corn, 1,840 sacks oats; Avonmouth, 324 
sacks bran, 404 sacks oats. 
Exports of cottonseed ee 
Odense, 15,767 sacks cottonseed cake 
- H. T. Lawier, Je. 





Western Canada Grain Inspections 


Wixnirrc, Man., May 3.—The Mani- 
toba Free Press has made a calcu- 
lation of the value of the western Can- 
ada grain crop marketed in the seven 
months of the crop year, Sept. 1, 1914, 
to March $1, 1915. It took for granted 
that there was very little grain left in 
farmers’ hands to come forward at the 
latter date. The price used in the cal- 
culation for wheat was the average for 
No. 2 northern, as the amount of No. 3 
northern and lower grades about offset 
the amount of No. 1 northern. The fol- 
lowing figures were thus found: 


WHEAT 

Number of bushels of wheat inspected 

in western division, between Sept. 1, 
1914, and March 31, 1915: 


Number of bushels.............-- 88,539,750 
Average price per bushel......... $1.25% 
Total value ....-ceciscccedscs $111,449,410 


Number of bushels of wheat inspected 
in western division, between Sept. 1, 1913, 
and March 31, 1914: 


Number of bushels .............. 128,042,150 

Average price per bushel........ 83%c 

WORE VOTMS ci ccccccccesccsves $107,075,247 
OATS 


Oats inspected in western division be- 


tween Sept. 1 and March 31, 1914-15, 
compared with those inspected same 
dates 1913-14: 
1914-15— 
Number of bushels............... 29,250,500 
Average price per bushel......... 56%e 
, (oe .) RAPT reriereriy $16,416,843 
1913-14— 
Number of bushels .............. 53,650,350 
Average price per bushel ........ 34%c 
OS Tre Tee TT eT Tr $18,308,181 


BARLEY 
Barley inspected in western division 
between Sept. 1 and March 31, 1914-15, 
and same dates 1913-14: 


1914-15— 
eee ee 4,108,000 
Average price per bushel.......... 70%e 
WOE: ono 06.6 6b 640000 20008 $2,896,140 

1913-14— 
Number of bushels ............... 13,608,000 
Average price per bushel.......... 43%c 
TUCEE WOOD oo oc iGico nes cscs cues $6,909,480 


FLAXSEED 

Flaxseed inspected in western division 

between Sept. 1 and March 31, 1914-15, 
and same dates 1913-14: 


1914-15— 
Number of bushels ..............+. 3,140,600 
Average price per bushel.......... $1.37% 
es. > 6 Fb eee en eds 640d OS $4,306,447 
1913-14— 
Number of bushels ............... 10,720,600 
Average price per bushel.......... $1.21% 
TORR VERED 2c cizecis chides $11,265,731 


R. W. Morrison. 





Millers’ Conventions 
Millers’ National Federation, annual, 
at Toledo, Ohio, June 2-4. 
F. O. M. A., annual, 
Ohio, May 24-28. 


at Cincinnati, 





Exports, Grain and Grain Products 


The following statement, prepared by the 
Bureau of Statistics, Department of Com- 
merce, shows the quantity of grain and 
grain products exported from the United 
States during March, 1915, and nine months 
ending March 81 (000’s omitted): 

July 1 to July 1 to 

March, Mar. 31, Mar., Mar. 31 

1915 1915 1914 1914 

Flour, bbis.... 1,685 12,308 769 9,106 
Wheat, bus... 20,636 212,637 8,457 76,075 
Corn, bus..... 8,127 31,291 1,143 = 6, 890 
Oats, bus..... 9,474 656,860 81 878 





William Wilson, a pioneer miller at 
Indian Head, Sask., died last week. Com- 
ing from Liverpool in 1896, he built the 

1 at Indian Head and operated it up 
to his death. 
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The output of flour by mills repre- 
sented at Toledo, with a combined daily 
capacity of 8,000 bbls, for the week end- 
ing May 1 was 21,300, or 44 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 18,300, or 39 per 
cent, the previous week, 22,700, or 47 per 
cent, a year ago, 17,600, or 37 per cent, 
two years ago, and 27,800, or 58 per 
cent, three years ago. 

Although some few mills in the central 
states have reported that business showed 
signs of picking up, Toledo mills do not 
report any appreciable improvement. 
Domestic business is very quiet and, at 
the very best, could not be described as 
hetter than fair. Some sales are being 
imade to established trade but the vol- 
ume of them is quite inconsiderable. 

One miller reports that evidently quite 
« good deal of export business is in sight 
if the situation in cash wheat would ease 
up somewhat. There is a wide range in 
the prices millers are bidding for wheat 
in the same territery. Some small export 
ales were made last week. Further ex- 
port business is impending. 

The diminished output of the mills has 
iffected the feed situation. Mills have no 
trouble in selling their feed. Prices last 
week were unchanged. Some of the mills 
are pretty well sold up on feed. 

Some mills selling flour in the Caro- 
linas are meting with competition from 
Oregon mills, A mill at Dalles, Oregon, 
was Offering its flour at Charleston at 
*6.60 cotton when the price of Ohio pat- 
ents was around $7.65. A very large car- 
vo was to be made up to sail May 9-10; 
expected to arrive June 1. The cargo 
was from several mills and was to be 
handled by as many brokers. A remark- 
ible thing about the sale was that the 
price was guaranteed against decline. This 
is a feature not heretofore met with by 
inills in this locality. 

The flour is said to be of good quality 

not so good as Ohio standard patents, 
but a bargain at the price. The freight 
rate from the coast is 60c bbl, against 
our 44e, 

CORN FLOUR 

Corn mills report rather a light de- 
mand for corn flour. It is anticipated 
that there will be some demand for this 
product later, from both foreign and 
domestic markets. Tennessee mills are 
reported as mixing 20 per cent corn 
flour with 80 per cent wheat flour and 
selling the mixed product for biscuit pur- 
poses in the South at about $1 bbl under 
pure wheat flour. Ohio mills report hav- 
ing met this flour in competition. 


CROP CONDITIONS 

The growing wheat has made wonder- 
ful progress in the last two weeks. Every- 
where the country presents a beautiful 
ippearance. Further rain is needed but, 
so far, no actual damage has been done 
from its absence. At the end of last 
veek the weather turned cooler, with in- 
dications of rain. Occasional fields are 
omewhat spotted, or thin in spots, but 
the majority present a fine, even growth, 
with good root and tops. With additional 
rains the condition would be well-nigh 
perfect. The acreage has been increased. 
\ll farm work is well advanced. Oats 
are beginning to appear above the ground. 
So far, indications of damage from Hes- 
sian fly are comparatively slight and 
negligible. 

CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Sixteen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 

Michigan, including those at Toledo, 


with a combined daily capacity of 16,110 
bbls, for the week ending May 1 made 


41,959 -bbls, or 43 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 30,025, or 30 per cent, the 
previous week, by 15 mills of 16,260 bbls 
capacity. 

Commenting on the flour and feed sit- 
uation, these mills report: Flour. very 
slow, feed good...Flour very dull, feed 
very good...Flour fair, feed active... 
Flour fair, feed good...Flour light de- 
mand, feed good...Flour very poor, feed 
fair...Flour very conservative, feed 
signs of easing off...Flour quiet, feed 


One mill reports foreign shipment of 
357 bbls. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 


Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 

Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield. 

Harter Milling Co., Toledo. 

National Milling Co., Toledo. 

Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 
INDIANA 


Garland Milling Co., Greensburg. 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 
Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 
Suckow Co., Franklin. 
MICHIGAN 


Commercial Milling Co., Detroit. 

Eldred Mill Co., Jackson, 

Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 

Peninsular Milling Co., Flint. 

Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids. 

NOTES 

O. P. Davis, College Corner, Ohio, has 
recently installed and started a 25-bbl 
mill. 


Otto Waitzmann, of Rosenbaiim Bros., 
grain, Chicago, was at French Lick 
Springs, Ind., for several days last week. 

Included in the receipts at Toledo last 
week were a cargo of 100,000 bus spring 
wheat from Duluth and one of 60,000 
bus No. 3 yellow corn. 


John W. Payler, formerly represent- 
ing the Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, 
Minn., is now representing the Canby 
(Minn.) Roller Mills in the central 
states. 

The trial of bakers indicted at To- 
ledo for conspiracy or violation of the 
anti-trust law has been set for this week. 
A motion to quash the indictment will be 
heard early in the week. 


George P. Shoemaker, secretary and 
treasurer Garland Milling Co., Greens- 
burg, Ind., has been spending some time 
at Phoenix, Ariz., for his health. He is 
greatly improved in health by his stay 
since the first of the year. 

The new mill of the Mansfield (Ohio) 
Milling Co., of which H. E. Brooks, for- 
merly of Salina, Kansas, is vice-presi- 
dent and manager, will be put in opera- 
tion this week. The mill has a daily ca- 
pacity of 700 bbls of flour, 125 bbls rye, 
and 50 bbls corn meal. 

The Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Ind., 
reports that it has not lost altogether 
more than six days full-time running on 
this crop, and has not been down for re- 
pairs, since starting, more than half an 
hour at any time. There are few, if any 
other mills, than can match this record. 

The Spring Valley Milling Co, French 
Lick, Ind. has been incorporated, 
with a capital of $10,000. Incor- 
porators are A. T. Stout president, J. J. 
Copeland secretary, and U. S. McIntosh 
treasurer and miller. The company has 
bought the machinery in the Ballard mill 
at West Baden, which has been dis- 
mantled and turned into a power plant. 
The company has also bought the plant 
of the French Lick Milling Co., which it 
will operate. The Paoli (Ind.) Milling 
Co. is owned by the same people. 

David Anderson, National Milling Co; 
Cyrus S. Coup, Northwestern Elevator & 
Mill Co; Fred Mayer, J. F. Zahm & Co., 
Toledo, and Arthur A. Cunningham, 
Sneath-Cunningham Co., Tiffin, returned 


late last week from a 10 days’ outing at 
French Lick Springs, Ind. Other mem- 
bers of the party there, including C. T. 
Ballard, Ballard & Ballard Co., Louis- 
ville; T. S. Blish, Blish Milling Co., Sey- 
mour, Ind; Edgar Evans, Acme-Evans 
Co., Indianapolis, and W. L. Sparks, 
Sparks Milling Co., Terre Haute, Ind., 
have returned to their homes. 





MICHIGAN 

Derrorr, Micu., May 3.—The flour 
trade appears to be a little spotted. 
Some millers say business improved last 
week and others call it a little duller 
than before. It is a dull market for 
winter wheat product and there is noth- 
ing of importance in the outlook to indi- 
cate better times for the near future. 
Small orders show some increase in num- 
ber, and the mills have plenty of in- 
quiries, but bids for flour in fair lots 
have been too low for serious considera- 
tion. The Holland government sent out 
bids that were too low to result in busi- 
ness. There were no other indications 
of export trade. Prices did not change 
and the tone at the end of the week was 
easy. Millers are not encouraged to re- 
duce prices, for buyers promptly back 
away and ask for greater concessions. 
On the advances they are willing to ac- 
cept flour at the prices previously re- 
fused. 


SOME IMPROVEMENT IN SPRING GOODS 


In spring wheat flour the case is much 
like that of winter wheat goods, improve- 
ment reported by some and dull trade 
by others, with the majority a little in 
favor of better trade. One northwest- 
ern agent said his April total was quite 
satisfactory, others did a fair trade, 
and some reported little doing. Bakers 
are not taking large lots and sellers are 
quite willing to trade moderately and 
reduce risks. The single-car lot is taking 
the place of the five- or ten-car order, 
and those who formerly took single cars 
are in the market for half-cars or less. 
This gives a steady stream of small trade 
that in the end makes a good total. The 
market is quoted easy, with no change in 
prices. 

Rye flour is dull and lower. A bid for 
a round lot was received last week, but 
the price was too low. It was for do- 
mestic trade. The foreign trade is en- 
tirely lifeless. Prices show a decline of 
10@30c. Local buying is slow. 

Rolled oats in fair demand and a 
little lower. Little doing in corn meal. 
Prices are off 10c. 

Millfeed quiet and weak. Wheat 
goods $1 lower and there is a decline of 
50e in corn goods. Demand light in 
volume. 

WHEAT QUIET 


Milling demand for wheat is quiet and 
offerings in this market are not large. 
The domestic East is a light buyer, but 
exporters appear to want soft winter 
wheat nearly all the time and a good for- 
eign trade is going on. Speculation has 
turned largely to the selling side, owing 
to the crop outlook. This has more in- 
fluence in the making of prices than the 
war or export demand at present. 


GRINDING INCREASED 

Detroit mills made 11,400 bbls of flour 
last week, equal to 70 per cent of capac- 
ity, compared with 9,750, or 60 per cent, 
the week before, 7,800, a year ago, and 
10,800 two years ago. 

NOTES 

The Merrill Farmers’ Elevator Co. has 
been incorporated at Merrill, with $30,000 
capital. 

Robert Henkel, president of the Com- 
mercial Milling Co., has sold his winter 
home at Rock Ledge, Fla.,and purchased 
another on Belle Isle, near Miami. 

Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach: The 
growing crop of wheat in this vicinity is 
not suffering for rain. It never looked 
better at this season of year than at 
present. Buyers are not showing any 
interest in flour. 

Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids: The 
growing crop of wheat needs rain; we 
must have it soon or the outlook will be- 
come serious. We are having a good de- 
mand for flour for quick shipment. 
Farmers are satisfied with the present 
price of wheat, but there is very little 
being offered. 

Joun Barr. 
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INDIANA 

InpiaANapouis, Inv, May 3.—There 
were more inguiries in the Indiana flour 
market last week, but reports from mill- 
ers indicate but a slight improvement in 
business actually booked. However, 
millers are somewhat buoyed by the ap- 
pearance of bids as the market for weeks 
has been practically at a standstill. They 
figure that, while no big orders are in 
sight yet, it will be only a short time 
until buyers will be forced to replenish 
their stocks. The buyer still believes 
that there should be a recession in prices, 
and this accounts for the depression. 

Inquiries from the East and South 
featured the trade this week. There was 
nothing from abroad. Some of the mills 
have been selling flour made from cheap 
wheat, and this was about the only busi- 
ness booked with Europe. However, as 
that wheat has about been consumed this 
condition will soon adjust itself. 

There is no abatement in the buying of 
feed and, on their present working basis 
the mills are relieved of all that appears 
on the market. But little wheat came in 
from the farms, indicating a small quan- 
tity of grain yet to be moved. 

At the close of the week, prices here 
were: soft winter patent, in jute, $6.90@ 
7; No. 2 wheat, $1.52; mixed feed, $28.50, 
bulk, per ton. This range shows practi- 
cally no change as against a week ago. 


CROP CONDITION 


Reports show that the rains of a week 
ago were insufficient and that the crop is 
in need of moisture. The weather 
throughout the week was warm and ad- 
ditional complaints of Hessian fly have 
been received from a number of points. 

NOTES 

Fire destroyed the Milner & Grube 
Grain Elevator at Plymouth, Ind., Tues- 
day, entailing a loss of $15,000. 

The Lemon Milling Co., Bedford, has 
erected a 20x20 office building and in- 
stalled additional machinery for making 
meal. 

Indianapolis flour mills last week pro- 
duced 11,960 bbls of flour. Wheat in 
store, 120,668 bus; corn, 618,825; oats, 
321,075. 

“The old Coleman Fort,” located near 
Washington, Ind., and used as a grain 
elevator, was burned Thursday when a 
bolt of lightning struck it. It was more 
than 100 years old. 

Jacob Bowers, aged 103, believed to be 
the oldest operator of a grist mill in the 
United States, died at his home in Pe- 
tersburg last Tuesday of old age. He 
was a recluse and spent all his idle time 
to himself. 

Richard Cunnington, of Muncie, presi- 
dent of the Master Bakers’ Association, 
was in Evansville Wednesday and _ in 
Terre Haute Thursday, attending to or- 
ganization work and boosting the Tri- 
State Bakers’ Convention which meets 
here this month. 

Cloyd Loughry, of Monticello, a mem- 
ber of the board of managers of the In- 
diana Millers’ Association, John S. Ha- 
zelrigg, Cambridge City, of the Grain 
Dealers’ Association, and D, C. Moore, 
of Waynetown, vice-president of the lat- 
ter organization, were in Indianapolis 
Friday and Saturday on business. 

A co-operative elevator company is to 
be organized near Ash Grove, Ind., by 
farmers who complain that there is not 
a mill near enough to be accessible in 
wheat-hauling time. In this particular 
place no mill has been operated for years 
and the farmers propose erecting an ele- 
vator for the purpose of marketing their 
crops without such long hauls. A meet- 
ing is to be held in Ash Grove within a 
couple of weeks to affect an organization. 

Indiana millers are requested by the 
state and national secretaries to observe 
the following definitions indicating time 
of shipment for sales of flour and feed, 
these being adopted at the recent meet- 
ing of the Millers’ National Federation: 
“Immediate,” within three days from 
date of receipt of shipping instructions, 
including day instructions are received; 
“Quick,” within seven days from date of 
receipt of shipping instructions, including 
day instructions are received; “Prompt,” 
within 14 days from date of receiving 
instructions, including day instructions 
are received. 

J. M. Pearson. 
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The past week, which can only be said 
to have begun with Wednesday, April 7, 
on account of bank holiday closing the 
Exchange on April 5, has witnessed but 
a slow trade in wheat. Flour, however, 
has done a little better. It is rather re- 
markable that just now there is distinct- 
ly a better feeling in the over-sea flour 
trade than in wheat. This is a reversal 
of the ordinary state of things, but it is 
quite easy to tinderstand. 

The wheat trade has received a blow on 
the head from what is called government 
interference. The failure of Mr. Runci- 
mati, president of the Board of Trade, 
to explain the other day to the wheat 
merchants who interviewed him just 
what he proposed to do in regard to buy- 
ing on government account has upset tne 
most enterprising of them. They are 
afraid to buy on any scale, lest the gov- 
ernment should suddenly throw wheat on 
the market and smash prices, which are 
certainly high. Until there is some as- 
surance that no such action is to be ex- 
pected from the state, there will not be 
sufficient confidence among merchants to 
let them bring forward wheat as they 
should. 

No doubt this position does not encour- 
age enterprise even in flour, because the 
smashing of the wheat market, if such a 
catastrophe should occur as the result 
of state purchases, would also be harmful 
to holders of flour, But for the moment 
our stocks of American and Canadian 
flour has run so small, and the need for 
breadstuffs is so evident, that at last 
there is a real awakening in the flour 
trade. 

This is also partly due to the fact that 
resellers, who made themselves such a 
terror to importers from about the begin- 
ning of February to the middle of March, 
have to a great extent disappeared. 

Whereas, up to about a week ago im- 
porters found it difficult to get buyers to 
take any notice of other than stuff ready 
to take from store, or very near at hand, 
yesterday and on Friday last a certain 
amount of business was done for forward 
shipment, and this tendency appeared to 
increase rather than diminish as the day 
wore on. Importers made the full prices 
current on spot just before the Easter 
holidays, while English country flour, 
which has an intimate connection with 
the foreign trade, on account of the 
blending of our soft flours with the 
stronger American and Canadian, has 
again hardened. 

There is no improvement in the posi- 
tion of London-milled flour, which is 
still at 49s 6d, ex-mill, for households. 
The consequence is that bakers in this 
city, instead of being able to charge 17@ 
18c per 4 lbs of bread, can only make 
léc at best. The 2s drop in London flour 
‘was made on account of tne competition 
of American and Canadian long patents 
which were resold cheap. But that is a 
thing of the past now, and presumably 
the London price will have to go up 
again. 

Yesterday, though the millers would 
not advance, they issued this rider to the 
price announcement of 51s, nominal, for 
households, or 49s 6d, ex-mill: “Top 
grades 3@4s higher.” This is a mere 


sop to placate those bakers who grumble 
at having to sell bread without a profit. 
Country flour has, however, advanced 


another 6d, and today roller whites are 
quoted at 44s@44s 6d; straights, 45s@ 
45s 6d, and patents, 45s 6d@47s, accord- 
ing to quality, all ex-rail in London. 

American top spring wheat patents are 
firm on spot at 47s@48s 6d, ex-store, 
while Minnesota long patents would come 
at 46s 6d@47s, in the same position. 

American spring wheat clears are 
strong, and fancy marks are held at 
45s 6d@46s 6d, ex-store, according to 
quality, while first clears are worth 43s 
6d@44s 6d, ex-store. 

Good Kansas patents are worth 48s, 
ex-store, but the amount available is very 
small; other good patents are obtainable 
at 46@47s, ex-store, while seconds would 
be worth 45s@45s 9d. 

Manitoba export patents are quite 
steady at 46@47s, ex-store, according to 
quality, while the few high-class patents 
in the market are priced at 47s 3d@48s, 
ex-store. 

The quarterly statement of stocks is- 
sued by the secretary of the Corn Ex- 
change shows a total first-hand stock of 
wheat on April 1 of 110,425 qrs, a big 
falling off against 185,352 qrs on Jan. 1, 
and 219,584 qrs on Oct. 1, 1914. These 
figures serve to show how rapidly our 
receipts of wheat have fallen off within 
the past three to five months. 

First-hand flour stocks are, however, 
normal, the total amount in Thames gran- 
aries and rail depots being 191,499 sacks, 
against 190,510 on Jan. 1. The total 
amount of American and Canadian flour 
in granary was 107,836 sacks, against 
105,038 on Jan, 1 last. 


ENTRIES OF FOREIGN FLOUR 
Entries of foreign flour into London 
for the past two wecks, with the respec- 
tive countries of origin, in sacks of 280 


lbs, were: 
April 9 April 1 


United States (Atlantic ports) 13,856 12,250 
GUMMBE venicvcccdisetssesese 9,368 cers 
AFHOMUIME ciccccviccccscscsse cvses 500 

TORRIS cccccscccscvsescesee Sapsae 39,760 


Average receipts for four weeks end- 
ing: 





Mar. 12 Feb. 12 
Foreign wheat*® ...... 49,727 657,235 
British wheatt ....... § 3,649 3,522 
Foreign flourt ....... 32,§ 40,201 654,459 
Foreign and British 
flours ...eeceee++-- 56,978 67,427 86,749 
*Qre (480 lbs). tQrs (504 Ibs). tSacks 
(280 Ibs). 


LIVERPOOL, APRIL 12 


The foreign market, under the influ- 
ence of dull trade and easier tendency of 
wheat values, has become even more 
acutely stagnant and inoperative than 
prior to the Easter holidays. Then the 
general apathy was very pronounced, 
and since the resumption of business 
there is no particular evidence of any 
revival in demand. Buyers seem to have 
made up their minds to hold aloof pend- 
ing future developments, and are not 
shaken in their attitude of strict reserve 
by any more or less tempting induce- 
ments. 

Nominally the minimum figure for 
spring or winter patents remains on spot 
at 45s 6d per 280 lbs, but it is difficult 
to state what actual selling values might 
be in view of the extraordinary lack of 
inquiry. 

American and Canadian spring and 
winter wheat millers are peaciionlly un- 
changed in their limits on the week. 
Minnesota patents are obtainable from 
46s 6d per 280 lbs, c.i.f., up; Canadian 
spring patents, from 45s; winter patents, 
from 45s 6d; Kansas patents, from 47s 
6d, according to quality. In the present 
state of trade none of these have any 
attraction, and new business for ship- 
ment is at a standstill. 

Shipments from all Atlantic ports, in- 
cluding Canada, to Liverpool last week 


were 6,000 280-lb sacks, and to the 
United Kingdom 60,000, against 75,000 
the same week last year. Since Aug. 1 
the total to the United Kingdom is 2,834,- 
000 sacks, against 3,007,000 during the 
same period last season. 

Local millers have not officially made 
any change in their limits for bakers, 
which remain at 48s per 280 lbs, but pat- 
ents continue very irregular. 

Low-grade flour is more in evidence 
on spot, and inferior qualities are 
pressed for sale at a substantial reduc- 
tion,,30s 6d@33s. For shipment, Ameri- 
can is held above buyers’ views. 

Pacific flours on spot are a slow sale 
at 42@44s per 280 lbs for California. 
For shipment prices are too high. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, APRIL 12 


Probably it is due to the recent holi- 
days, but this week there has been more 
desire to secure flour in the Glasgow 
market, the flour in chief request being 
imported Manitoba patents. They have 
been sold at 46s@46s 6d per 280 lbs. 

Although there has been this inquiry, 
the state of the Glasgow baking trade at 
the present time is far from satisfactory. 
Bakers at the present level of prices are 
losing 4s on every sack of flour baked. 
They have been purchasing flour simply 
to fill up gaps or probably to average up 
other cheaper flours which they secured 
earlier in the season. Very few bakers 
have cheap flour on hand, and how they 
are going to continue paying the present 
prices it is very difficult to see. Even 
straights are hard to get, and as has been 
explained before, these flours are used in 
the manufacture of inferior bread. Mani- 
toba straights were quoted at 42s 6d, but 
at this price were hardly obtainable, and 
Minnesota straights were scarcely quota- 
ble. On an ex-quay basis, American soft 
winters have been priced at 47s 6d, with 
very little doing. 

Kansas flour has been selling in a very 
quiet way at 46s, on spot. Canadian 90 
per cent could be had at 45s 6d, and 
Minnesota at 46s@46s 6d. Taking the 
market as a whole, it lacked any signifi- 
cant feature. 

Home millers are working away stead- 
ily, asking 46s 6d@47s for their patents, 
made from imported Manitoba wheat. 

Oatmeal was quiet at 43s 6d@45s per 
280 lbs for Scotch, and 42s 6d@43s 6d 
for Irish. 

The imports into Glasgow for the week 
ending April 6, were: wheat, 6,247 qrs; 
flour, 7,788 sacks; oatmeal, 1,308 sacks. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH MARKETS 


In Edinburgh the sale of home and 
foreign flour was quiet. Prices were 
practically the same as formerly. The 
Edinburgh and Leith flour millers at 
their weekly conference fixed prices 
thus: whites, 53s; extras, 52s; supers, 51s, 
named mill sacks included. The demand 
for oatmeal was on a moderate scale, 
best Midlothian being priced at 50s. 

The Easter holidays interfered -with the 
wheat and flour business in Leith, but 
since then more disposition has been 
evinced to operate. Imported wheat must 
be quoted firmer on the week. Flour is 
steadily held both for the homemade ar- 
ticle and the foreign. Imported barley, 
on spot, continues scarce, and holders are 
asking full prices. 

There were imported into Leith last 
week 5,496 sacks flour, 9,389 qrs wheat, 
and 1,120 qrs barley, all from North 
American ports. 


IRISH MARKETS, APRIL 12 


There has been a little more doing in 
flour in all positions. The volume of 
business is not large, but the improve- 
ment is fairly general in both the North 


and South of Ireland for both spot and 
forward positions. 

Offers from the other side have been 
for quantities on quite a moderate scale, 
millers mostly confining their quotations 
to 1,000-sack lots for April shipment, and 
importers have been able in some in- 
stances to place any small lots they have 
been offered. Financially, there have 
been some signs of improvement in terms, 
as occasionally millers have been offer- 
ing on usual 60-day sight documents. 

The spot price for flour is now nearer 
the shipment price, and consumers are 
showing more interest. There is no doubt 
that a firmer undertone prevails every- 
where. 

No cables from Minneapolis have come 
to hand during the last week. Importers 
are holding the best flour at 48s, ex- 
quay Belfast or Dublin. This is an ad- 
vance of Is 6d per sack on the asking 
price of a week ago. A little more in- 
quiry for spot flour and an absence of 
offers from mills have been the cause of 
importers stiffening up their prices, and 
48s 6d has actually been made in the 
North of Ireland for small lots. Finest 
Minnesota grades are quoted at 50s, f.o.r. 
Belfast or Dublin, but the demand on 
this class of flour is very small. 

Kansas flour is not quoted for ship- 
ment, millers refusing to make any firm 
offers in reply to inquiries. On spot, 47s 
is the asking price for any kind of good 
flour, but it is only possible to make this 
figure in country districts, chiefly in the 
South and West of Ireland. The larger 
consumers in Belfast and Dublin do not 
look on the flour as good value at that 
figure. 

Offers of Manitoba flour received dur- 
ing the week have nearly all been very 
limited in quantity, generally not ex- 
ceeding 1,000 sacks. For finest export 
grade, 47s was quoted, full delivered 
terms Belfast or Dublin, for one of the 
best makes, and this is about the highest 
figure quoted this week for good export 
patent grade, as others were indicating 
46s 6d and some even 46s, and some little 
business was done at all three prices. On 
spot, offers are limited owing to scarcity, 
but the best export patent grades are on 
the basis of 47s, f.o.r. either port. Second 
patents, or inférior qualities of this 
class, are entirely cleared off the mar 
ket. 

Shipment prices of American soft win 
ters show no change on the week, and 
good export patent winter grade can stil! 
be bought at 46s, full delivered terms 
either port. On spot importers are quot 
ing 46s 6d, f.o.r. either port. 

There have been some offers of Pacifi: 
Coast flour on the basis of 44s 6d, f.o.). 
Liverpool, for flour chiefly on spot or 
near at hand, but no headway is being 
made at present in the Irish market. 
There are one or two small lots of this 
flour in.store in Belfast, but, owing to 
the fact that home millers make a flour 
which competes very strongly with this 
grade both in quality and price, it 
difficult to make sales. 

Mill offals have a firmer tendency, and 
in most cases a 2s 6d@5s per ton ad 
vance is being asked. 

Linseed cakes have been dull, and ar 
weaker all round. The Irish market ha 
been entirely upset. Importers had 
made provision for their season’s require 
ments at pretty high prices, and just 
when the market was well stocked th« 
foreigner commenced to consign good 
unsold, with the result that prices ar 
down fully £1 ton, without any advantag: 
being gained by anybody. Today’s fiz- 
ures are nominally about £10 10s per ton, 
ex-quay Belfast or Dublin. 

Decorticated cotton cakes and meal 
are a dull market. While the former is 
not in very plentiful supply, the latter is 
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in excess of requirements, most consum- 
ers having made purchases for April- 
May shipment at £9 t £9 upward. 


HOLLAND, A’ APRIL 9 

What with large supplies of wheat held 
by home millers and the consequent 
steady delivery. of home-milled flour, to- 
gether with the high prices for American 
flour, compared with those asked for 
home-milled flour, the demand for the 
former is very poor. 

At yesterday’s sale, the government, 
not willing to sell American patent be- 
low 23fi, could only get rid of a very 
small quantity. Neither was the entire 
parcel of 2,000 bags of La Plata flour 
taken. Some of this flour realized 223,f1. 

Wtih a large stock of flour still on 
hand, the Dutch government has intimat- 
ed to importers that no offers of Ameri- 
can flour will be required on the second 
Wednesday of this month, so that first 
tender will be on April 28. 

During March the total imports of 
American flour into Holland amounted 
to only 60,000 bags of 50 kilos, but since 
April 1, 250,000 bags have already reached 
our ports. There is plenty of flour at 
present, and the ruling minimum price 
of 23fl for patent is considered too high, 
compared with 20.80f1 for home-milled 
flour. 

MR. EDGAR ENTERTAINED 

While William C. Edgar was in Am- 
sterdam he was entertained by several 
leading members of the flour import 
trade at the Trianon Restaurant. It 
was many years since Mr. Edgar had 
been in Amsterdam, and he was very 
warmly welcomed by his old acquaint- 
ances among the importers, who were 
glad to have the opportunity of showing 
their esteem for him and their apprecia- 
tion of his work in building up and im- 
proving the export flour trade. 





NEW FREIGHT RATES 


New Flour and Grain Tariffs Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


Wasuineton, D. C., May 3.—In the 
list of new tariffs filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission affecting 
transportation of grain and grain prod- 
ucts in the domestic and export trade, 
appeared the following changes, with the 
effective dates and rates in carloads, per 
100 lbs, unless otherwise stated: 


Loyd, agent for Illinois Central, Chicago 
& North Western, and other roads, June 1, 
grain products from St. Paul, Minneapolis, 


Minnesota Transfer, Minn., and rate points, 
whe n originating beyond, to Memphis, Tenn., 

Burlington, May 20, 
oat clips, elevator dust, chopped feed other 
than wheat, chops, gluten feed, oatmeal, 
rolled oats, and articles taking same rates, 
lic, pearl barley, buckwheat, prepared corn, 
potato, rye and wheat flour, rolled rye and 
all uneooked grain or cereal products from 
barley, rye or wheat, 17.4c, from Council 
Bluffs, Pacific Junction, Iowa, South Omaha, 
Omaha, Nebraska City, Neb., Kansas City, 
St. Joseph, Mo., Atchison, Leavenworth, 
Kansas, originating beyond or manufactured 
from grain originating beyond, to Cincinnati, 
Louisville, Ky., Indianapolis, Jeffersonville, 
Lafayette, Monon, New Albany, Oxford, 
Rensselaer, Ind. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas, May 26, buck- 
wheat or rye flour, from Beloit, Janesville, 
Wis., to Joplin, Mo., 23%c; Rockford, IIl., 
to Joplin, Mo., 23%c; corn and articles tak- 
ing same rates, between Ashland, Bowling 


bran, linseed cake, 


Green, Drake, Green Valley, Greenview, Hill 
View, Jacksonville,_ Louisiana, Mo., Man- 
chester, Mason City, Meyers, Murrayville, 
Natrone, Nebo, Pearl, Pekin, Petersburg, 
Pleasant Hill, Prentice, Roodhouse, San 
Jose, Sinclair, Straut, Tallula, Woodson, IIL, 
and Burton, Fayette, McDonald, and Rus- 
sell, Mo., 11%c. June 3, flour, from Kansas 
City, Mo., when originating beyond, to Mt. 
Vernon, Ill, 15c, 

Rock Island, May 27, from Atchison, 
Leavenworth, Armourdale, Kansas, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, Kansas City, North Kansas 
City, St. Joseph, Mo., Omaha, South Omaha, 
Neb., to Cincinnati, Jeffersonville, New Al- 





corn and oats 12c; to 
isville, Ky., wheat 14c, corn and oats 13c. 

Rock Island, May 27, to Ralph, Okla., 
from Kansas City, St. Joseph, North Kansas 
City, Mo. Atchison, Leavenworth, Fort 
Leavenworth and Armourdale, Kansas, 
Wheat 20c, corn 19%c; from Omaha, South 
Omaha, Neb., Council Bluffs, Iowa, wheat 
25'ec, corn and alfalfa feed 25c (applies on 
shipments originating beyond). 

Wabash, May 23, expires Nov. 30, rye 
flour, rolled rye, wheat flour, potato and 
prepared flour, buckwheat flour, pearl barley, 
chicken feed, 22c, alfalfa feed and meal, 
bran, brewers’ grits and meal, corn meal, 
grain screenings, hominy feed, maltsters’ 
refuse, middlings, shorts, sugar feed, hom- 
‘ny feed, corn flour, chopped feed and arti- 
cles taking same rates, 2ic, from Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, Kansas City, Mo., Kansas City, 


, Ind., wheat 13c, 





Leavenworth, Atchison, Kansas, Omaha, 
Neb., and St. Joseph, Mo. (when from be- 
yond), to Newport News and Norfolk, Va., 
{for export. 
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Wasuinoton, D. C., May 3.—In con- 
nection with the discussion that is going 
on among the millers as to ways and 
means for bringing to the attention of 
the public the high nutritive value and 
economy of wheat flour, it is evident that 
the nutrition investigations that have 
long been in progress in the Department 
of Agriculture will not, for the present 
at least, afford much testimony that is of 
value beyond what has already been giv- 
en on this subject in past reports. 

Attention is called by the department 
officials to the fact that all the reports 
that have been published by the depart- 
ment regarding wheat flour and the high 
value of bread properly made as a food 
product economical and beneficial to con- 
sumers, is all that can now be obtained 
on the subject. In the opinion of some 
of these officials, at least, the millers of 
the country would be wise to rest upon 
the valuable testimony that has been 
given by these reports and to turn their 
attention to bringing before the public 
the facts regarding the cleanliness and 
purity of milled products. 

The department officials say that in 
practically every mail to the department 
come requests for specific information re- 
garding the nutritive value and economy 
of some foodstuffs, or requests for some 
special investigation to prove the value 
of such foodstuffs. Such investigations, 
the officials say, are not in line with the 
work which the department is doing. They 
say that the subject which most interests 
the scientists in the department is to 
develop what is known “as a well-bal- 
anced ration.” They add that it is so 
well known to everybody that wheat flour 
and good bread made therefrom is prac- 
tically a necessity and certainly an eco- 
nomical food product, that little more 
can be added to what already has been 
said in comparing the nutritive value and 
consequent resulting economy from use 
of bread made of good flour. 

There is some technical scientific rea- 
son, it appears, why the department is 
not making public additional tables and 
statistics regarding the nutritive value 
of various kinds of foods. Recent inves- 
tigations have brought out other features 
of food products which will change the 
character of the tables and cause more 
minute accounts of the elements entering 
into food products. Until the depart- 
ment has perfected these investigations 
and revised their tables, they will not issue 
further statements comparing the nu- 
tritive values of various foods. 

It is plain to be discerned, from the 
comments made by the experts in the 
department, that they are satisfied that 
the public generally is fully advised re- 
garding the nutritive value ‘and economy 
of bread made from good flour, and they 
are not at this time willing to enter into 
further discussions regarding the com- 
parative nutritive values and economies 
of many of the food products which en- 
ter into the daily foods of the people. 


THE FLOUR MARKET OF SOUTH AFRICA 


In connection with some statistics of 
not very recent origin but showing that 
for 1913 flour was imported into South 
Africa to the value of more than $3,600,- 
000, a report which comes to thé Com- 
merce department from Cape Town 
quotes an importing firm at that place as 
saying: “The bulk of the flour imported 
into this market comes from Australia 
and cannot be compared in quality with 
the strong flour made from Canadian and 
United States hard wheat. For this 
strong flour there is little demand in 
Cape Town.” 

A bakery firm in Cape Town is also 
quoted in this report to the effect that, in 
addition to the hard wheat flours from 
the United States and Canada, “there 


are several brands of Australian flour 
on the local market, but most of them 
are more or less weak and not quite suit- 


able for bread-making. About 75 
per cent of the baking trade is con- 
trolled by local millers, who mill excel- 
lent flour from imported Canadian hard 
wheat with a small proportion of Aus- 
tralian grain. The supply of South Af- 
rican wheat is very irregular, but when 
procurable is of excellent quality. Flavor 
is the most important factor, and in many 
cases the South African milled flour is 
preferred on that account. 

“Fully 50 per cent of the bread used 
here is made from whole meal and a 
grade of flour termed ‘Ration.’ This 
flour is unknown in the United States 
and is identical with the ‘Standard Bread’ 
of recent fame in England; it is sold 44d 
per lb less than the best white bread. In 
figuring out the consumption of flour in 
relation to population this factor must 
be taken into consideration. The popular 
package is a 100-lb bag, gross weight; 
bags double linen inside, Hessian canvas 
outside.” 

SOY-BEAN FLOUR 


The recent statements made by offi- 
cials of the Department of Agriculture 
regarding the possible utility of small 
quantities of soy-bean flour as a mixture 
with wheat flour as a measure of econ- 
omy, as well as furnishing a higher pro- 
tein element, have received considerable 
attention among millers and_ bakers 
throughout the country. 

Further investigations in the depart- 
ment disclose that every effort is being 
made by the officials to encourage the use 
of the soy bean as a food product. This 
bean has been extensively introduced 
throughout the South, but has been uti- 
lized almost exclusively as a feedingstuff, 
after the oil has been extracted, and the 
bean cake placed on the market with 
what is represented to be a high feed 
only for animals, The fact that the soy 
bean is claimed to have special value as a 
human food, and that it can be placed on 
the market at one-third the cost of the 
common white bean, has induced the de- 
partment officials to give more attention 
to it. 

A number of inquiries have come here 
for literature issued by the department 
regarding the use of the soy bean as a 
food product, and also inquiring as to a 
source of supplies of soy beans for ex- 
perimental purposes. 

Thus far it appears that the depart- 
ment experimentation with the soy bean 
has been confined to the making of bread 
and muffins with about one-third of soy- 
bean flour mixed with wheat flour, or 
with a third each of corn meal, wheat 
flour and soy-bean flour. The depart- 
ment experts claim that satisfactory re- 
sults have been obtained from the use of 


these small quantities of the soy-bean 
flour. 
GRAIN HANDLING AT NEW ORLEANS 


Some interesting information regard- 
ing the facilities for handling grain at 
New Orleans has been sent to the Com- 
merce department by Commercial Agent 
Judd. The plans for the construction of 
a large public grain elevator have been 
proposed by the Board of Commissioners 
of the port; such elevator to have 1,000,- 
000 bus storage capacity, and mechanism 
for handling 2,000,000 bus. Speaking 
further regarding the grain trade of the 
New Orleans port and the elevator ca- 
pacity, Mr. Judd says: 

“The demand for this elevator came 
from the grain-handling interests of this 
city, as a result of the tremendous 
growth of New Orleans grain exports 
during the past year. In the nine months 
ended March 31, 1915, New Orleans ex- 
ported 42,544,443 bus of wheat, as com- 
pared with 12,186,362 during the entire 
fiscal year 1914, 14,365,764 in 1913, and 
1,574,500 in 1910. At present New Or- 
leans has six elevators, with a combined 
storage capacity of 4,700,000 bus. Three, 
with a capacity of 2,850,000 bus, belong 
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to the Illinois Central Railway; two, 
with 1,350,000, to the Texas & Pacific 
Railway; and one, with 500,000, to the 
Frisco Lines. These elevators have been 
worked to their fullest capacity, but have 
been unable to handle the vast quantity of 
grain that has been poured into this city 
for export, and at times over 3,000 cars 
have been reported as waiting a chance 
to unload.” 


COMPLAINTS AS TO RATES 

There has been filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, by the Spaulding 
Elevator Co. of Warren, Minn., com- 
plaint against the Canadian Pacific and 
“Soo” roads, involving rates on transpor- 
tation of oats from Assiniboia, Sask., to 
Warren, wherein the roads charged a 
rate of 30c per 100 lbs on imports of 
oats, whereas the complaint is that the 
rate should not have exceeded 20c. 

The Hunter-Robinson-Wenz Milling 
Co., of St. Louis, has filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission a com- 
plaint against the Louisville & Nashville, 
and other roads operating in the St. 
Louis region, regarding shipments of 
bran from the Cape County Milling Co., 
of Jackson, Mo., to Memphis, Tenn., and 
Gulfport, Miss. The rates complained 
of as charged by the carriers was 10c¢ per 
100 lbs, whereas the allegation in the 
complaint is that the rate should not 
have exceeded 6c. 


DUTY 


Official information has reached the 
foreign tariff section of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce from 
Chile to the effect that a presidential 
decree, issued on March 4, suspends the 
duty on imports of wheat flour into Chile 
which, with the surtax, amounted to 
about 36c per 100 lbs, the period of ex- 
emption to extend not beyond June 30, 
1915. This exemption is in accordance 
with the terms of a recent law passed in 
Chile authorizing the executive to sus- 
pend the rates to June 30, 1915, of im- 
port duties on various foodstuffs. 


EXEMPTION ON FLOUR IN CHILE 


HEARINGS ON MACARONI AND SPAGHETTI 


Announcement is made by the officials 
of the Department of Agriculture of a 
hearing by the Joint Committee on Def- 
initions and Standards, to be held in 
Washington on May 14, to discuss defini- 
tions and standards for macaroni, spa- 
ghetti, noodles and similar alimentary 
pastes for the guidance of federal and 
state officials in the enforcement of food 
and drug laws. The discussion is to in- 
clude the kind of wheat from which these 
products may be made, what limitation 
shall be placed on moisture content, ete. 


Coming Bakery CQuaventions 
National Association of Master Bak- 
ers, at Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 20-24. 
Missouri Master Bakers’ Association, 
at Moberly, June 1-2. 
Pennsylvania Master Bakers’ 
tion, at Philadelphia, June 6-8. 
Oregon Master Bakers’ Association, at 
Portland, June 7-9. 
Virginia Master 
at Roanoke, Va., June 


Associa- 


Bakers’ 
16-17. 


Association, 





Pending Trade-Marks 

The _ following trade-marks 

passed for publication by the 
Patent Office: 


been 
States 


have 
United 


Word “Hawk” (signature of Egberg B. 
Hawk). Serial No. 80,432. Owner, Hawks, 
Inc., Bloomington, Ill. Used on oatmeal, 
wheat flour and rolled oats. 

Words “Pike’s Peak Special," and picture 
of Pike's Peak. Serial No. 81,931. Owner, 
Willard N, Burgess, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Used on wheat flour. 

Word ‘“‘Krumbles.” Serial No, 82,144, 
Owner, Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. Used on a food product 


prepared from wheat. 


Word “Canary,” and representation of a 


canary bird. Serial No. 82,490. Owner, C, 
L. Montgomery & Co., Memphis, Tenn. Used 
on cottonseed meal. 

Words “Veracity” and “Home or Bust,” 
and picture of a small boy carrying a large 
sack of flour. Serial No. 83,306. Owner, 
The Steubenville (Ohio) Milling Co. Used 
on wheat flour. 

Word ‘“Maizeline.” Serial No. 83,314. 
Owner, American Hominy Co., Indianapolis, 


Ind. Used on stock feed not medicated, a 


by-product of corn. 


Word “Bobwac.” Serial No. 83,725. Own- 
er, Wm. A. Coombs Milling Co., Coldwater, 
Mich. Used on wheat flour. 


Word “National.” Serial No. 84,161. 
Owner, The Corno Mills Co., East St. Louis, 
Ill. Used on rolled oats. 

Word “‘Bakerite.” Serial No. 84,636. 
Owner, The New Century Co., Chicago, Il. 


Used on white flour made from spring and 


winter wheats, 
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The flour output of the Chicago mills 
for the week ending May 1 was estimated 
at 18,500 bbls, or 62 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 19,250, or 65 per cent, a 
week ago, 20,000, or 68 per cent, in 1914, 
and 19,000, or 64 per cent, in 1913. 

In a local way there was no improve- 
ment in the demand for flour, according 
to millers’ agents and brokers. However, 
it is known that some of the-larger job- 
bers purchased flour direct from the 
mills in quite a liberal way during the 
middle of the week. 

It developed that a few southwestern 
mills are anxious for trade, and made in- 
ducements in the way of low prices that 
resulted in a fair amount of flour being 
booked. One buyer is known to have 
purchased 95 per cent patents for future 
delivery as low as $6.60, and not higher 
than $6.80, jute, Chicago. These figures 
are nominally 40c per bbl less than the 
range of flour of equal grades from the 
Northwest. ‘There has been a change in 
the differentials between the two grades 
of flour of a considerable amount, due 
apparently to the scarcity of wheat in 
the Northwest. 

It is noticeable that southwestern flour 
has declined to a greater degree with the 
reduction in wheat, than is true of north- 
western flour, and the range of 20c per 
bbl in favor of spring wheat flour that 
prevailed for some time has been with- 
drawn. Spring wheat millers are very 
firm in price, and are 50c per bbl over 


their competitors in the hard wheat 
states. . 

The scarcity of first clear flour has 
brought about very firm quotations. 


Some of the mills of Kansas and Okla- 
homa are quoting on their clears within 
20c bbl of their 95 per cent grades, and 
from many of the mills of the Northwest 
clears are unobtainable. 

While millfeed prices continue firm, 
especially with the Chicago mills, buyers 
anticipate lower values, as outdoor feed- 
ing improves. 


NEW-WHEAT FLOUR PRICES 


A few of the interior millers of Min- 
nesota, probably not more than half a 
dozen, showing a desire to speculate on 
the future wheat crop, have quoted new- 
wheat flour for September-October de- 
livery. Their quotations are quite uni- 
form and range on the basis of $6 per 
bbl for standard patent. 

This price is nominally $1.50 per bbl 
less than the quotations current today 
for prompt delivery, Based on the wheat 
option, buyers feel that the difference 
should be about $2 per bbl, as the dif- 
ferential is about 40c between May and 
September. 

There are also a number of the mills 
in the Southwest which are making bids 
for new-wheat flour at about the same 
range of quotations as their competitors 
in the spring wheat states. 

It is noticeable, however, that few of 
the mills of Kansas care to guarantee 
delivery on new products during July, 
fearing, they claim, that they might not 
be able to obtain suitable milling wheat. 
Some of these millers have offered their 
95 per cent grades as low as $5.90 and 
up to $6.15, jute, Chicago. 

It can be stated with assurance that so 
far very little if any new flour from any 
section has been contracted for, and with 
the hard wheat millers reducing their 
prices within the week to around $6.75, 
jute, Chicago, for 95 per cent grades, 
prompt delivery, most buyers feel that 
they would be taking as great a risk on 


contracts for new flour as the millers. 
Hence the light bookings. There is a 
feeling existing here that generally a 
holding off among the mills in the spring 
wheat states on new flour will prevail 
for some time. At any rate, none of the 
Minneapolis mills have made offers of 
new products, 


NOTES 


David D. Vaughn, who has been with 
John W. Eckhart & Co., wholesale flour 
merchants, Chicago, for some time, re- 
signed his position last week to engage 
in business as a flour broker. 


B. Frank Howard, senior member of 
Howard, Bartels & Co., publishers of 
the Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin, cele- 
brated the close of his forty-eighth year 
as chief of that publication, Saturday, 
May 1. 


James G. Webster, for many years the 
Chicago representative of the New 
Prague (Minn.) Flouring Mill Co., is to 
leave for New York City in a few days as 


‘the representative of the New Prague 


company in that city. 


H. E. McEachron, Wausaw, Wis., who 
is building a mill of 500 bbls capacity, 
as well as a cold storage plant, was in 
Chicago Saturday contracting for ma- 
chinery. His mill will not be ready for 
operation for at least 90 days. 


The Southwestern Milling Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., moved its local offices from 
the Security Building to 1752 Conway 
Building last week. The new quarters 
are more satisfactory and considerably 
larger than the former location. 


The Gluten Milling Co.’s mill, located 
at 1525 Kingsbury Avenue, Chicago, was 
sold a week ago, for the benefit of cred- 
itors. ‘The mill was built some time ago, 
and produced cereal products, mainly 
gluten meal. The property was bought 
by individuals. 

Secretary Husband, of the Federation, 
returned to Chicago Thursday noon 
from Columbus, Ohio, where he attended 
a meeting of the Ohio Millers’ State As- 
sociation, and departed that evening for 
Minneapolis to attend a conference of 
millers on Friday. 


A membership on the Chicago Board 
of ‘rade, purchased by one of the older 
traders in 1859 for $5, was sold Wednes- 
day for $2,850. ‘There are now on the 
board but five who were members in the 
fifties. Within the last 20 months, 38 
members have died. 


C. B. Pierce, head of the cash grain 
department of a leading export house, re- 
ported small round lots of wheat sold to 
eastern export concerns the last three 
days of the week, the total amounting to 
about 110,000 bus. None of this business 
was reported in the cash transactions 
from day to day. 


Koral & Stern is the name of the new 
copartnership to engage in business as 
flour brokers at 303 States Building, Chi- 
cago. Mr. Stern was formerly with Mc- 
Neil & Higgins Co., wholesale grocers 
and flour merchants. This new firm will 
have the exclusive agency for the Hub- 
bard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn. 

Contributions to the fund to defray ex- 
penses for the mass convention of millers, 
to be held in Toledo, Ohio, June 2-3-4 are 
reaching Treasurer Litchfield in a very 
satisfactory volume. There is decided 
interest shown by millers in all sections 
in the convention, and many have ex- 
pressed their intention to be present. 

Among the visitors in Chicago last 
week were: W. L. Harvey, New Prague 
(Minn.) Flouring Mill Co; C. C. Blod- 
gett, Claro Milling Co., Waseca, Minn; 
W. A. Anderson, United Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis; A. L. Goetzmann, Listman 
Mill Co., La Crosse, Wis., and M. W. 


Hunt, Portland Ore; Flouring 
Mills Co. oo 


Secretary Bell, of the National Asso- 
ciation of Master Bakers, issued a bul- 
letin to the members of that organization 
Monday calling attention to the. Mixed 
Flour law and the possibility of its re- 
peal. He urges the bakers to take it 
upon themselves to do what they can to 

rohibit its repeal. A clause in his bul- 
etin reads: “A recent bulletin of the 
Department of Agriculture states for the 
American housewife that she ‘is herself 
quite capable of doing all the flour mix- 
ing desirable” If the housewife is ca- 
pable the baker is certainly so.” 





WISCONSIN 


Mitwavukeg, Wis., May 3.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a capacity of 25,800 bbls, was 13,600 
last week, representing 52 per cent of 
capacity. The previous week, mills with 
a capacity of 25,800 turned out 16,000, 
or 62 per cent; a year ago mills with a 
capacity of 22,800 turned out 9,120, or 
40 per cent. 

Flour business last week was only fair. 
Some mills reported trade slow, while 
others did a moderate amount of busi- 
ness, bookings being made for prompt 
and deferred shipment. Most of the 
mills look for a decided improvement 
this week. 

Choice city brands of hard spring 
wheat patent held firm on basis of $8.15 
@8.25, in wood, Shipping directions 
‘ame in moderately well, and mills load- 
ed out a fair amount of flour. 

Clears, especially fancy, were in excel- 
lent demand, and prices held strong at 
$6.90@7, in jute. Mills are sold ahead 
for the first 10 days in May, and have 
plenty of loading orders on hand, there 
being no accumulations, and flour is load- 
ed out as fast as manufactured. There 
was some inquiry for flour for the Hol- 
land government. Millers were figuring 
on it, but did not close orders. 

Kansas straights were strong at $7.25@ 
7.40, in cotton. Jobbers report a fair 
trade with large bakers, but business with 
small shops was rather slow, most of the 
small bakeries having moderate stocks 
on hand, 

* * 

Rye flour was firm and quoted on the 
basis of $6.55@6.65, in wood, for pure, 
and $6.35@6.45 for standard city blend- 
ed brands, wood basis. Country blends 
were quoted on the basis of $6.25 for 
dark, and $6.35 for white, in jute. Trade 
was good, and millers received a fair 
amount of business from the East and 
Southwest. State and local trade keeps 
up moderately well; millers have light 
stocks on hand. Choice milling rye was 
rather scarce. 

* > 

The demand for corn meal was fair, 
and millers were able to sell a moderate 
amount ‘of yellow at $1.95, in 100-lb cot- 
ton sacks. White was quoted at $2, but 
sales were light as mills are grinding a 
limited quantity. 


MILLFEED EASIER 


The millfeed market was decidedly 
easier. Bran was offered at $23, a de- 
cline of $1 per ton from the previous 
week, and middlings were somewhat 
easier but demand brisk. Shippers were 
not in the market for light feeds, except 
what they had ordered, but were willing 
to take all offerings of middlings that 
could be got out for prompt shipment. 

Offerings from northwestern country 
mills on bran were quite liberal. Ship- 
pers look for lower prices, with rather 
slack demand for bran, as it will soon 
come in competition with good pastures. 
Eastern demand was only fair, and tran- 
sit feed was discounted in order to save 
demurrage. There was a good demand 
for red dog, while flour middlings were 
slow. Gluten feed held steady, and cot- 
tonseed meal sagged. 

Shippers found a fair demand for 
mixed cars with flour in the state, coun- 
try dealers wanting quick shipment, and 
were willing to pay a premium if stuff 
could be shipped immediately. Stocks on 
hand are light, but no one cared to make 
purchases at the present time for more 
than immediate use. Screenings were ex- 
ceptionally slow. 

Car receipts of grain for the week 



























































May 5, 1915 


were: 61 wheat, 65 corn, 169 oats, 24 rye, 
4 flaxseed. ee . 
NOTES * 
Grain in store at Milwaukee last week; 
wheat, 13,314 bus; corn, 208,678; oz 
391,199; barley, 247,062; rye, 3,909. 
Edward C. Wall, ex-president of t 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, die 
last week following a protracted illn 
The flour production of the Milwauke 
mills for the month of April was 49,80 
bbls, compared with 44,044 in March, an 
60,511 in April a year ago. 
H. N. Witson. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached tables show the flour outpu 
and foreign shipments and approximate con 
sumption of wheat by mills of Minneapol 
and Duluth; also by 62 “outside” mills wit} 
a daily capacity of 50,115 bbis, from Sept, 
1, 1914, to April 24, 1915, with comparisons 
in bbis (000’s omitted): 


-— Output, -—Exports—, 

1914-15 1913-14 1914-15 1913-14 
Minneapolis ...11,121 12,007 1,500 1,29 
Duluth-Superior 8651 844 101 15 


62 outside mills 7,297 7,557 166 


Totale ciccde 19,269 20,408 1,793 1,61 
The same mills consumed wheat in this 
period (000‘s omitted), in bus, as follows: 


192 














1914-15 1913-1¢ 

Minneapolis .....ccccccesess 50,045 54,03 
Duluth-Superior ........+..+. - 3,829 3,79 
62 outside mills ........ +++ 32,836 34,00 
Total® .cccvsces oe eeesadses 86,710 91,83 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven word 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. F 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Specia 
Notice classification will be accepted fo 
publication herein. 4 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by the North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








YOUNG MAN, FAMILIAR WITH SELLIN‘ 
flour, cereals and salt to wholesale trade 
in and about New York City; good oppor 
tunity for right young man. Address 
“Export,” care Northwestern Miller, 1/ 
Beaver Street, New York City. ‘ 





A MAN WHO CAN SELL FLOUR I) 
western and central New York state ti 
large trade; don’t answer this ad. unless 
you can show results; salary and bonus t 
proper party. Address 1313, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLER WITH SOME GOOD 
milling firm in mill of any size, either 
States or Canada; highest references. Ad- 
dress “H. M.,” 13807, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS GRAIN BUYER—OVER SIX YEARS’ 
grain and mill office experience; able to 
furnish Al reference; will be open for 
engagement May 5. Address 1322, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER BY MIDDLE-AGED 
man; wide experience, hard and soft 
wheat; references; put up best of quality; 
keep mill in good running order; sober: 
come on short notice. Address 1314, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





MAR- 





AS HEAD MILLER, 200 BBLS UP; 


ried, 14 years’ experience; sober, ener- 
getic; do millwright work; guarantee 
but can 


quality and yield; am employed, 
come on reasonably short notice. 
1325, care Northwestern Miller, 
apolis. 


Address 
Minne- 





BY PRACTICAL MILLER WITH 25 YEARS’ 
experience to take charge of mill, 125 to 
500 bbis; will accept second miller place; 
satisfaction guaranteed; want permanent 
position; state salary; reference furnished 
Address 1316, care Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis. 





WANTED—POSITION AS MILLWRIGHT 
foreman or in water power developmen 
and installation of all classes of machin 
ery; wide experience and thoroughly re 
liable; can take responsibility; highest ref 
erences, Address 1318, care Northwester 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


